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MORNING SESSION. 

The Kentucky State Medical Society met in the City Hall 
at Henderson, Tuesday morning, April 6, 1875, President Dr. 
J. Baker in the chair. 

The meeting was called to order promptly at nine o'clock 
A. M. An opening prayer was offered by Rev. D. D. Davies, 
of the Presbyterian Church; after which Dr. J. H. Letcher, 
chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, in a warm and 
heartfelt address, welcomed the members of the Society and 
Kentucky doctors in general to the city of Henderson. 

The following members were present : 

C. S. Fenner, Louisville; J. Baker, Shelbyville; 

J. M. HoUoway, Louisville; C. H. Todd, Owensboro; 



W. H. Wathen, Louisville; 

D. S. Reynolds, Louisville; 

E. R. Palmer, Louisville ; 
R. C. Brandeis, Louisville ; 
C. W. Parsons, Louisville; 

F. C. Wilson, Louisville; 
W. O. Roberts, Louisville ; 
W. H. Long, Louisville; 
T. J. Griffiths, Louisville; 

C. W. Kelley, Louisville; 
J. M. Keller, Louisville; 
Turner Anderson, Louisville; 

D. W. Yandell, Louisville ; 
L. P. Yandell, Louisville; 
W. Walling, Louisville; 

J. A. Larrabee, Louisville; 
J. H. Letcher, Henderson; 



Geo. Beeler, Hickman County; 
Oscar Newland, Hopkinsville ; 
S. S. Watkins, Owensboro ; 
D. D. Thomson, Paducah; 
J. L. Desmukes, Paducah; 
R. W. Taylor, Hawesville ; 
B. Letcher, Henderson; 
J. W. Thompson, Paducah; 
J. Hale, Owensboro ; 
W. H. Sanders, Smithland ; 
R. W, Gaines, Hopkinsville ; 
R. M. Fairlelgh, Hopkinsville ; 
J, W. Singleton, Paducah; 
J. L. Cook, Henderson; 
W. E. Ryon, Simpsonville; 
H. T. McNairy, Princeton. 
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The Recording Secretary read his report, which was received 
and adopted, and his account with the Society allowed. 

Dr. J. M. Keller said, in listening to that part of the report 
in which names of certain members were recommended to be 
dropped from the list for delinquency in payment of dues, it had 
occurred to him that he had introduced a resolution at the last 
meeting, which was adopted. He would not accuse the Sec- 
retary of negligence, but he thought that in the midst of the 
arduous duties and the hurry of the last meeting he might have 
overlooked it. 

The Secretary in reply to Dr. Keller stated that no resolution 
on the subject appeared on the record, and he had no recollection 
of its passage. He, however, remembered the discussion on the 
point mentioned, and that it ended in leaving the by-law regu- 
lating the membership and dues in force, which by-law is 
attached to each bill of dues sent out by the Secretary, and the 
discretionary power is with the President as to dropping names 
from the list. 

The chair ruled that Dr. Keller's resolution could not be 
incorporated in the record on mere recollection. He himself 
had no recollection of the matter in question ; but if the gentle- 
man desired, he might move to amend the Secretary's record. 

No motion being made, the order of business was taken up, 
and the following gentlemen were appointed a Committee on 
Credentials : 

Dr. W. M. Hanna, Dr. J. W. Singleton, Dr. W. E. Ryon, 

Dr. W. Walling, Dr. R. M. Fairleigh. 

Propositions for membership were made and the names 
referred. 

A recess was taken to afford opportunity to the members to 
settle with the Secretary. 

The Committee on Credentials made report that in complying 
with instructions contained in the late amendment to article 3, 
section 2, of the by-laws only one name, that of Dr. B. Stewart, 
could be entertained by them for membership. The committee 
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begged leave to report the other list of names informally, and 
asked instructions. 

The chair thought the matter of formal certificates might be 
waived. Doctors seldom carry society-certificates about with 
them every day. It certainly would not be necessary to insist 
upon this point provided members from the societies which the 
candidates claim to represent were present and would vouch 
for them. 

Dr. Keller hoped that the strict letter of the law in the case 
would not be insisted upon in the present instance. 

Dr. Walling stated that as one of the committee he had 
thought it to be his duty to act in accordance with the by-law, 
but under present instructions he would act differently. 

The chair then ruled that where a physician applied for mem- 
bership a statement of a member of the local society in which 
he claimed membership shall be deemed sufficient to settle the 
point. 

The chair further remarked that the State Society was not 
considering the standing of local societies in which membership 
was claimed by the candidates. Such matters pertained to the 
Committee on Credentials, unless brought regularly before the 
meeting 

Dr, Keller insisted that it was the business of the State 
Society to inquire into the standing of local societies. In what 
other society, he asked, could the action of local societies be 
questioned ^ 

The chair decided that the State Society had no right to 
take the initiative in this matter, and declared the gentleman 
out of order. He had before expressed his opinion that it 
was the business of the Committee on Credentials to make all 
necessary inquiries in reference to this matter, and his ruling 
would be final unless an appeal were taken. 

The Committee on Necrology being called. Dr. Keller, after 
alluding to the recent affliction of Dr. R. H. Gale, chairman 
of this committee, in the loss of a lovely daughter, which was 
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the cause of his absence from the present meeting, proceeded 
to read extracts from the memoirs of Dr. Henry Miller and Dr. 
T. L. McNairy. The report was referred to the Publishing 
Committee. 

The same committee was continued the ensuing year, with a 
request that the following named deceased members be made the 
subject of special report at the next annual meeting: Dr. James 
M. Bush, of Lexington ; Dr. H. H. Crist, of Shepherdsville ; and 
Dr. U. E. Ewing, of Louisville. 

The Committee on Credentials reported that they had again 
considered the names referred to them, and recommended the 
following, who were unanimously elected : J. A. Hodge, Pinkney 
Thompson, W. B. Furman, J. D. Collins, J. B. Cook, Henderson ; 
R. W. Taylor, J. J. Diehl, N. H. Gatchell, Hawesville ; J. T. Kim- 
bley, P. F. Johnson, Owensboro ; John G. Brooks, Paducah ; J. F. 
Berry, Lagrange; P. G. Trunnel, P. H. Bailhache, M. F. Coomes, 
Louisville ; W. G. Todd, Madison County ; Jacob M. Dennis, L. B. 
Hickman, Hopkinsville ; J. P. Thomas, Pembroke ; W. B. Miller, 
Calhoun ; R. M. King, J. W. Pritchett, Madisonville ; R. Stewart, 
S. C. Smith, Henderson County ; O. L. Drake, L. A. Archibald, 
Slaughterville ; R. T. Hocker, Graves County; J. T. Jenkins, 
Uniontown ; T. Y. Howard, Roberts Station ; T. J. Shoemaker, 
Morganfield ; J. N. Powell, Corydon ; S. I, Rhodes, South Car- 
roUton. 

Under call of unfinished business the Secretary called atten- 
tion to the resolution of Dr. Ely McClellan, offered at the last 
meeting, which was taken up and adopted as a part of the 
constitution. 

Recess was now taken until two o'clock p. m. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION- 

Additional names for membership were presented to the 
Committee on Credentials by Dr. J. L. Cook, of Henderson. 

New or irregular business being in order, Dr. Larrabee intro- 
duced the following resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That this society at its future annual meetings will recog- 
nize delegates from local societies in the state when presented and 
duly qualified as such, and requests the same to report the progress, 
standing, and matters of medical interest, in accordance with the 
resolution of Dr. McClellan, just adopted. 

Special committees were then called : 

Committee on Hypodermic Use of Atropia^^o report. 

Committee on Pycemia — No report. 

Committee on Malaria — Dr. W. H. Long, of Louisville, chairman, 
stated that as two committees appointed were so nearly alike — one 
being on malaria, the other on malarial diseases — he discarded all 
reference to the subject assigned him, and had written a paper on 
" Dysmenorrhcea from the beginning of Menstrual Life,'* and, if per- 
mitted, would read it at this time. The paper was read and referred 
to the Publishing Committee. 

A telegram from the Tennessee State Medical Society, in 
session at Nashville, was received and read from the stand. 
The reading of the dispatch called forth many expressions of 
good feeling from the members. 

Dr. Singleton spoke warmly in regard to an exchange of 
professional feeling with our brethren in the South. He also 
introduced a resolution in reply. 

Dr. Larrabee participated in the feelings expressed, but de- 
sired to remind the gentlemen that the dispatch was in answer 
to one of similar import sent by him last night. In looking over 
the transactions of various societies he found that Tennessee 
and Mississippi held sessions at the same time with us. He 
had also sent a similar dispatch on the night of his arrival at 
Henderson to Vicksburg, Miss. 
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Dr. D. D. Thomson, of Paducah, offered the following reso- 
lutions, which were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to respond to the dispatch, 
agreeing with the request of the Society, and asking them to send such 
number of delegates as they may deem advisable to meet this Society 
at its next annual session. 

Resolved, That two delegates be appointed at this meeting to attend 
the Tennessee State Medical Society at her annual convention. 

The call of special committees was continued : 

Committee on Tuberculosis — Dr. W. E. Ryon, of Simpsonville, 
chairman, was prepared with a paper, which was read, and referred 
to the Committee on Publication. 

Committee on Glioma of Retina, Dr. J. Hale, Owensboro — Paper 
read and referred. 

Committee on Ophthalmology, Dr. D. S. Reynolds, Louisville, chair- 
man — Report read and referred. 

Committee on United States Marine Hospital, Dr. T. J. Griffiths, 
Louisville, chairman — Paper referred to the Publishing Committee 
without reading. 

Committee on the Use of the Aspirator, Dr. E. S. Gaillard, Louisville, 
chairman — No report. 

Committee on Cataract, Dr. C. S. Fenner, Louisville, chairman — 
Dr. Larrabee read Dr. Fenner's paper by recjuest. Referred to Pub- 
lishing Committee. 

Committee on Genitourinary Organs, Dr. J. W. Thompson, Pa- 
ducah, chairman — Report not completed. Permission was granted 
Dr. T., at his request, to hand his paper when ready over to the Com- 
mittee on Publication. 

Committee on Transfusion, Dr. F. C. Wilson, of Louisville, chair- 
man — No report. 

Dr. Larrabee hoped that this committee of which Dr. F. C. 
Wilson, of Louisville, is chairman would be continued, to report 
at the next meeting. Motion to that effect adopted. 

Committee on Diseases of the Throat, Dr. R. C. Brandeis, Louis- 
ville, chairman — Dr. B. stated that he had not prepared the report 
proposed, but instead had written a paper on "Spectacles," which, if 
permitted, he would read. Permission was granted, and the paper 
referred to the Publishing Committee. 
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The following Committee on Nominations was appointed by 
the president, to report to-morrow morning at eight o'clock : 

I^. P. Yandell, Louisville ; J. L. Desmukes, Mayfield ; 

T. J. Griffiths, Louisville; R. M. Fairleigh, Hopkinsville ; 

J. M. HoUoway, Louisville; Charles Todd, Daviess County; 

C. W. Kelley, Louisville ; George Beeler, Hickman ; 

W. O. Roberts, Louisville ; R. W. Taylor, Hawesville ; 

Turner Anderson, Louisville ; W. H. Sanders, Livingston ; 

T. J. Berry, Oldham County; J. F. Jenkins, Union County; 

W. E. Ryon, Shelby County ; Miller McClaran ; 

Robert Stewart, Henderson ; J. W. Singleton, McCracken Co. ; 

J. W. Thompson, Paducah; Oscar Newland, Christian County. 

O. L. Drake, Webster County ; 

The Society then took a recess till half past seven o'clock, to 
hear the address of the president, before which invitations were 
distributed from the stand to members to attend receptions by 
Mr. and Mrs. Soaper and Dr. and Mrs. P. Thompson from eight 
to twelve o'clock this evening, and qn Wednesday evening by 
Mr. and Mrs. David Clark and Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Starling. 



NIGHT SESSION. 

At half past seven p. m. a large audience had assembled in 
the hall to listen to the address of the president; Dr. George 
Beeler, Vice-president, in the chair. 

Dr. Baker was introduced, and read an address of great in- 
terest, at the close of which it was moved to grant permission 
for the publication of the address in the newspapers, such motion 
being necessary under the present constitution. The motion was 
unanimously adopted. 

On motion, eleven a. m. to-morrow was appointed for hearing 
the report of Dr. L. P. Yandell on the " Medical Literature of 
Kentucky," and the public invited to hear it. 

Receptions were then announced, and the meeting adjourned 
to partake of the hospitality of the citizens. 
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Second '^a'Q. 

Society called to order at half past nine o'clock a. m. 
Dr. L. P. Yandell, chairman of Committee on Nominations, 
made the following report of officers for the ensuing year : 

President Dr. J. H. Hodge, Henderson. 

Senior Vice-president Dr. Turner Anderson, Louisville. 

yunior Vice-president Dr. Oscar Newland, Hopkinsville. 

Treasurer Dr. J. A. Larrabee, Louisville. 

Recording Secretary Dr. J. W. Singleton, Paducah. 

Corresponding Secretary Dr. J. W. Pritchett, Madisonville. 

Librarian Dr. J. J. Speed, Louisville. 

c Dr. L. p. Yandell, 
Committee on Publication •< Dr. W. H. Galt, 

(. Dr. R. O. Cowling. 

The report having been received and adopted, the nomina- 
tions were unanimously confirmed. 

The Secretary read letters from absent members and also 
from Dr. S. D. Gross, of Philadelphia, and Dr. D. J. M. Wood- 
worth, of Washington. 

The following delegates from Indiana, presenting credentials 
from Drake Academy of Medicine, were received and invited to 
take seats upon the stand : Dr. Elimer Walker, Dr. W. B. Rose, 
Dr. Linthicum, Evansville ; Dr. Wesley Wijson, Warrick Co. 

The following gentlemen presented credentials: Dr. F. C. 
Wilson, Louisville Obstetrical Society ; Dr. Charles W. Parsons, 
Dr. Thomas J. Griffiths, Dr. P. H. Bailhache, Dr. P. G. Trunnel, 
Louisville Academy of Medicine. 

The Secretary read a letter from Dr. L. B. Todd, regretting 
his inability to attend the meeting on account of illness. 

Dr. Larrabee then read Dr. Todd's report as Treasurer of the 
Society. 
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Dr. L. B. Cook, with some prefatory remarks, introduced the 
following resolutions : 

Wherects^ The McDowell Memorial Committee, through its secre- 
tary and treasurer. Dr. J. M. Keller, has wisely seen fit to delay until 
the present occasion the formal opening of subscription -books, with a 
view to allowing Kentucky doctors to be first to show their earnestness 
in doing honor to Kentucky's dead surgeon; and 

Whereas, Upon our manifestation of earnestness on this occasion 
will so vitally depend the earnestness of the profession outside the 
state when appealed to at the approaching meeting of the American 
Medical Association at Louisville. Therefore resolved, 

1. That the Secretary of this Society be instructed at once to notify 
the presidents and secretaries of the various societies in the state of the 
action of this Society on yesterday, requesting them to act as collecting 
agents until further instructed by the committee. 

2. That the action of the committee in proposing to receive notes 
at four, eight, and twelve months places it fully in the power of the 
poorest doctor to give some help to the object. 

3. That every member of the profession present be requested to 
arrange to-day with the Treasurer how and what amount he feels able 
to give. 

Dr. Palmer, of Louisville, made an eloquent appeal in behalf 
of the resolutions. 

Dr. Cook had hesitated considerably as to the propriety of 
introducing his resolutions in regard to the memorial subscrip- 
tion, but he had become somewhat warmed up on the subject. 

Dr. Linthicum, a delegate from Indiana, spoke to the reso- 
lutions, and alluded with much pride and feeling to his former 
residence and practice in Kentucky. 

Dr. Wood, president of the McDowell Medical Association, 
said, although he had no special gift for speech-making, his heart 
was full of the subject, and he knew that the society which he 
had the honor to represent were willing to take the initiative. 

Dr. Dorsey, of Kentucky, also spoke to the resolutions. 

Dr. Keller said that the indorsements which this project had 
received were exceedingly pleasant to him. He was ready, if 
permitted to do so, to take his stand and open the book at once 
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for signatures and contributions. If he could show the American 
Medical Association a good subscription from the State Medical 
Society, it would give a good showing of success; without it 
failure is certain. He alluded with much feeling to the sub- 
scription of the beloved Dr. Jackson, of Danville, who, although 
sick unto death, headed the list with one hundred dollars. Dr. 
Meyers had informed him that he could raise over five hundred 
dollars in Danville alone. The resolutions were adopted. 

Dr. Larrabee introduced the following resolutions, which were 
adopted : 

1. That no member of this Society shall be sent as a delegate to 
the American Medical Association who has been or shall be appointed 
by any local society. 

2. That any vacancy that may occur by reason of this resolution 
shall be filled by the President of the State Society. 

Dr. Joseph Smith, of Lexington, chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, being absent, the Secretary called upon Dr. Reynolds 
to read his report. The report was received and referred to the 
Publishing Committee. 

Dr. Reynolds called the attention of the Society to the fact 
that Dr. S. A. Foss, whose presence we all miss in the meeting, 
is detained at home on account of illness in his family. He 
desired also to offer the following resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved^ That a vote of thanks be presented to Dr. Foss for his 
efficient labors in securing the passage of a registration law by the 
state legislature, and that he be continued chairman of the committee 
until he shall have fully accomplished the objects for which it was 
appointed. 

The Committee on Credentials reported the following names 
for membership : Dr. R. F. Hocker, Lower Cross-roads, Graves 
County ; Dr. Geo. C. Smith, Cairo, Henderson County ; Dr. S. Q. 
Rhodes, Muhlenberg County; Dr. R. M. King, Madisonville ; 
Dr. O. L. Drake, Slaughterville ; Dr. L. A. Archibald, Slaugh- 
terville ; Dr. Martin F. Coombs, Louisville ; Dr. T. Y. Howard, 
Roberts Station. 
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The above-named gentlemen were elected, the President being 
authorized to cast the vote. 

A paper by Dr. W. U. Martin on " Injuries to the Eye by 
foreign bodies" was read and referred to the Committee on 
Publication. 

The arrival of Dr. Hodge caused a suspension of the order of 
business, and Drs. L. P. Yandell and J. W. Singleton, the com- 
mittee appointed, conducted the President elect to the chair. 

Dr. Hodge in a few brief remarks expressed a wish to decline 
the great honor conferred upon him by the Society. He thought 
the present mode of electing the presiding officer open to very 
serious objections, and it ought to be changed. Out of courtesy 
and regard to the place in which we have been entertained, we 
may elect a gentleman who is but poorly qualified to fill this 
important office. By this rule, established as it is by precedent, 
new members who, like himself, have been only twenty-four 
hours in the Society are elevated over those who have identified 
themselves with it for years, and have labored for its advance- 
ment. Notwithstanding these objections, Dr. Hodge's election 
was confirmed by a unanimous vote ; and, again expressing his 
appreciation, he took his seat. 

A paper containing written observations of "a case of pene- 
trating wound of the cerebrum," by Dr. J. P. Thomas, of Christian 
County, was referred to the Publishing Committee. 

Dr. D. W. Yandell, of Louisville, chairman of the Committee 
on Ovariotomy, read his report and exhibited five tumors of large 
size. In collecting materials for this report he had endeavored to 
include not only his own cases, but those of other surgeons in 
Louisville. In this he had been only partially successful. 

The report was referred to the Committee on Publication. 

Dr. J. M. Keller, of Louisville, chairman of the Committee 
on Surgery, stated that the hour for the special order of the day 
had arrived, and as ladies were already coming into the hall to 
hear Dr. Yandell's paper, he would not take up the time with 
remarks, but refer his report to the Publishing Committee. 
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Dr. L. p. Yandell read a continuation of his report on the 
** Medical Literature of Kentucky," being a memoir of Dr. John E. 
Cooke, which was referred to the Publishing Committee, and 
the Society then took a recess until two o'clock p. m. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Society convened at two o'clock p. m., President Baker 
in the chair. 

The Secretary presented the credentials of Dr. George B. 
Walker, a delegate from Drake Academy of Medicine, Evans- 
ville, Ind. The President introduced Dr. Walker, and invited 
him to a seat on the stand. 

An abstract of a report of cases of " Calculi in the Bladder 
and of Foreign Bodies in the Larynx" was read by Dr. D. W. 
Yandell and referred to the Committee on Publication. 

The Secretary presented the report of Dr. R. F. Logan, of 
Shelbyville, on " Fistula in Ano," stating that Dr. Logan was 
detained at home by illness in his family. The report was re- 
ferred without reading. 

Dr. James M. Holloway read a report of a case of pistol-shot 
which possessed unusual interest not only as to the site and 
effects of the wound, but also from the peculiar nature of evi- 
dence growing out of the case. Report was referred to the 
Publishing Committee. 

Dr. L. B. Hickman, in behalf of the physicians and citizens 
of Hopkinsville, tendered a cordial invitation to the Society to 
hold its next annual meeting at that place. Dr. Newland, of 
Hopkinsville, joined in the invitation, which was unanimously 
accepted. 

The chair appointed Dr. Hickman chairman of the Committee 
of Arrangements, with power to complete the committee. 
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A paper entitled "Curable and Incurable Diseases" was sub- 
mitted by Dr. J. L. Cook, of Henderson. Dr. Cook read parts 
of his paper, not desiring to take up the time of the meeting 
when so much remained undone. This paper was referred to the 
Publishing Committee. 

The following preamble and resolutions were ofiered by 
Dr. Larrabee: 

Whereas, It is a fact beyond dispute that physicians are more 
poorly recompensed pecuniarily for their professional services than 
those engaged in other walks and pursuits in life, whose offices and 
duties are far less arduous and important to the community; and 

Whereas, Their bills for services rendered are no longer regarded 
as demanding immediate payment, but are often treated with indiffer- 
ence and neglect ; and 

Whereas, No extenuation or leniency is granted to the physician 
by the community in the prompt settlement of claims against him for 
the current expenses of life ; therefore be it resolved 

1. That we as members of the Kentucky State Medical Society will 
exert ourselves to correct the present ruinous state of affairs, and that 
as members of local societies we will recommend and practice the 
presentation of monthly accounts for payment. 

2. That while as physicians we will never turn a deaf ear to the 
sufferings of our fellow-men, but will always, when within our power, 
cheerfully attend the poor in their affliction, in the spirit of charity 
which has ever characterized our profession, we recommend the adop- 
tion by local societies of the black-list register, with the sole object 
of protecting physicians from a class of men who, although abun- 
dantly able to pay their debts, are constantly changing doctors to 
avoid the same. 

3. That indulgence or neglect in presenting bills or collecting the 
same on, the part of the more wealthy members of the profession is 
highly censurable, inasmuch as such neglect is calculated to injure 
those who are more dependent upon their practice, and whose ability 
and professional skill are entitled to equal regard with their own. 

The following amendment by Dr. Holloway was proposed : 

Resolved, That the recommendation of the President in his address 
to charge ministers of the gospel the same as other parties be adopted 
by this Society. 
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The resolutions and amendment passed unanimously. 
The following dispatch was received and read by the Sec- 
retary, and was ordered to be recorded in the minutes of the 

Society : 

ViCKSBURG, Miss., April 7, 1875. 

To Kentucky State Medical Society : 

Mississippi State Medical Association sends greeting. 

(Signed) R. A. New, President. 

The following gentlemen were elected to represent the So- 
ciety at the ensuing meeting of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation : Dr. J. Baker, Dr. L. P. Yandell, Dr. T. J. Griffiths, Dr. 
James Knapp, Dr. R. O. Cowling, Dr. J. A. Larrabee, Dr. D. S. 
Reynolds, Dr. Coleman Rogers, Dr. C. S. Fenner, Dr. George 
Beeler, Dr. D. D. Thomson, Dr. J. W. Thompson, Dr. Pinkney 
Thompson, Dr. W. M. Hanna, Dr. S. S. Watkins, Dr. Charles 
Todd, Dr. Hugh McNairy, Dr. R. M. Fairleigh, Dr. D. N. Porter, 
Dr. James Lowry, Dr. L. B. Todd, Dr. Joseph Smith, Dr. Geo. F. 
Erwin,* Dr. J. M. Meyers, Dr. L. A. Grimes, Dr. R. W. Gaines, 
Dr. J. T. Berry, Dr. D. Johnson, Dr. J. M. Keller, Dr. Talbot 
Owen, Dr. R. C. Hewett, Dr. J. P. Thomas, Dr. J. M. HoUoway, 
Dr. J. L. Desmukes, Dr. W. H. Long, Dr. C. W. Parsons, Dr. 
L. D. Collins. 

The following is the list of standing committees : 

Committtee of Arrangements Dr. L. B. Hickman, Hopkinsville. 

Committee on Vital Statistics Dr. D. N. Porter, Eminence. 

Committee on Epidemics Dr. J. A. Larrabee, Louisville. 

Committee on Obstetrics Dr. J. A. Ireland, Louisville. 

Committee on Improuements in Surgery Dr. W. O. Roberts, Louisville. 

Committee on Finance Dr. Joseph Smith, Lexington. 

Committee on Improvements in PracHcal}^^^ Turner Anderson, Louisville. 

medicine - i 

Committee on Hygiene Dr. W. H. Sanders, Smithland. 

Committee on Medical Ethics Dr. Willoughby Walling, Louisville. 

Committee on Improvements in Pharmacy»'DK, J. L. Cook, Henderson. 
Committee on Dermatology Dr. L. P. Yandell, Jr., Louisville. 

* Previous to the meeting of the American Medical Association Dr. F. C. 
Wilson, of Louisville, was appointed in place of Dr. Erwin, who had informed the 
Secretary that he would be unable to attend. 
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The following special committees were appointed by the 
president, to report at the next meeting: 

Committee on Surgical Diseases of Military Lif€,.\iYi. P. H. Bailhache, Louisville. 

Committee on Ophthalmology Dr. D. S. Reynolds, Louisville. 

Committee on Glaucoma Dr. P. T. Jqhnson, Owensboro. 

Committee on Otology, Dr. Martin F. Coombs, Louisville. 

Committee on Hysteria Dr. W. H. Long, Louisville. 

Committee on Pyamia Dr. P. G. Trunnel, Louisville. 

Commiitee on Malaria Dr. J. Hale, Owensboro. 

Committee on U. S, Marine Hospital Dr. T. J. Griffiths, Louisville. 

Committee on Transfusion Dr. F. C. Wilson, Louisville. 

Committee on Medical Literature of Kentucky ,,,\^v<. L. P. Yandell, Louisville. 

Committee on Diseases of the Throat Dr. R. C. Brandeis, Louisville. 

Committee an Diseases of the Cenito-urinary 1 ^^ ^ ^ logan, Shelbyville. 

Organs J 

Committee on the Aspirator and its Uses Dr. D. W. Yandell, Louisville. 

Committee on Hypermetropia Dr. C. S. Fenner, Louisville. 

The following resolution was offered by Dr. Cook and adopted 
with great cordiality : 

Resolved^ That the thanks of the Society are eminently due to Dr. 
Baker for the efficient and impartial manner in which he has discharged 
the duties of his high office. 

The following resolution, offered by Dr. W. H. Long, was 
also unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be tendered to Dr. J. A. 
Larrabee for the faithful manner in which he has discharged the many 
duties of his office as Secretary for the last three years. 

The following resolution, offered by Dr. L. P. Yandell, called 
forth a hearty response : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Society be presented to the citi- 
zens of Henderson for the elegant hospitality with which its members 
have been entertained. 

The following resolution, presented by Dr. Larrabee, was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Society are due and are hereby 
tendered to Dr. Talbot Owen, chairman of the Publishing Committee; 
to Dr. Singleton for securing proper advertisement of the meeting in 
the various newspapers of the state; to the Louisville, Paducah & 

B 
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South western, St. Louis & Southeastern, Paducah & Memphis, and 
Nashville & Great Southern railroads, and the Louisville & Hen- 
derson Packet Company, for their liberal discount in fare. 

Dr. L. P. Yandell and Dr. George Beeler were elected delegates 
to the next annual meeting of the Tennessee Medical Society. 

The Society then adjourned to meet in Hopkinsville on the 
first Tuesday in April, 1876. 

J. BAKER, President 
J. A. Larrabee, Secretary, 
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BY J. BAKER, M. D. 



Gentlemen : My selection to preside over your honorable body 
was as unexpected as it was gratifying. I look upon my election as 
president not so much as evidence of individual merit as a desire on 
your part to compliment the profession of my town and county by 
the selection of its oldest practitioner. Many of the distinguished 
gentlemen who have filled the office of president of the Kentucky 
Medical Society since its organization have both local and national 
reputations as writers and practitioners, while mine is but little known. 
With an abiding confidence that the kindness which placed me in this 
position would sustain me in the discharge of its duties, I accepted the 
trust committed to me. 

We are gathered here to-day from the various sections of our grand 
old state, in this beautiful city of the Ohio Valley, to unite in efforts 
to advance the interest of our noble profession and to seek out new 
methods to benefit the sick and suffering among our people. 

United as brethren holding one common occupation, let us lay 
upon the altar of science our personal prejudices, our professional 
jealousies, and each and every one strive with a noble emulation to 
excel each in efforts to promote the success and the usefulness of our 
association. 

Our Society, while it has not effected all the good which its pro- 
jectors hoped for, has exerted a most beneficial influence, and done 
much to advance the dignity, the character, and the usefulness of the 
profession in Kentucky. 

While our Society has no legislative powers by which to exact 
obedience to its ethics or its recommendations, yet its influence is 
seen and felt in the gradual organization of the members of the pro- 
fession in all parts of the state. To the influence of our Society is 
due the fact that the legislature of our state has at last accorded pro- 
tection to the profession and the people by requiring its members to be 
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graduates of some recognized school of medicine. Its recommendation 
that the members of the profession throughout the state form local 
;5ocieties has been followed by many of the counties, although it is 
much to be regretted that many of them, even embracing large towns, 
have neglected to carry out this most important duty. 

State and county medical societies are chiefly useful in bringing 
about a reunion of the members of the profession, in promoting a 
friendly acquaintance with each other, in efforts to elevate the standard 
of medical education, and by every means in their power to increase 
and multiply the means of relieving the suffering and removing disease 
among those with whom they reside. 

Medical societies are among our most powerful instruments in 
improving the mind and developing medical truths, collecting and 
analyzing the results and observations of each, and presenting them 
as contributions to the general fund of medical knowledge. Great 
good is done the profession and the community at those points where 
our Society meets. The assembling together at one place of a large 
number of intelligent medical men, who, by their general good con- 
duct, by their conversation and the dignified proceedings of their 
meetings, give weight and character to the profession, enhances greatly 
the respect of the people for its members. 

Meeting frequently in medical associations teaches and makes us 
feel that we are medical brethren, and that any act that lowers our 
brother's character for power and professional standing in the public 
mind reflects injuriously upon our own. In our meetings we find 
ourselves no longer the oracle of a circle of uninformed minds, and 
that such admiration is not true greatness. 

In these associations mind meets mind. We feel our manhood, 
and that the noble profession of our choice demands higher aims and 
nobler aspirations. "By meeting our compeers we break the tether 
of selfishness, and escape from our daily, weekly, yearly round of 
drudging and toil, wherein we are likely to form a hard-beaten track 
of routine practice, bare of food for the mind's growth.'* 

There are some medical men who keep aloof from our meetings or 
from contact with other professional minds than their own, fearing, in 
their overweening conceit, that they may not receive due honor, with 
all the admiration which their non - professional friends have been 
accustomed to lavish upon them while at home. 

A press of important professional engagements or moderate pecu- 
niary circumstances rnay be, and often is, a just cause for non-attend- 
ance on a state society meeting at a point remote from the residence 
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of a practitioner; but these reiisons do not apply in county societies, 
and yet we find many who keep themselves aloof from these organi- 
zations, and some use their influence against all efforts at usefulness 
on the part of their members. "They fear getting the inflated balloon 
of their conceit ruptured by venturing among us." 

What is due to the Doctors. 

While the profession, by outlay of their time and money, are thus 
endeavoring to qualify themselves the better to discharge their im- 
portant duties to the public, we have the right to ask in return that 
the people take care to discharge their duties to the profession. In 
a report made many years since to the Society this subject was ably 
discussed, and much of it will bear reproducing. While physicians 
owe so many obligations to the public, to their patients, and to each 
other, the public and their patients have duties to perform toward 
them, which they can not rightfully shrink from performing, any more 
than physicians can from fulfilling theirs. 

If the physician must be ever ready to do offices of kindness and 
beneficence, if the public censure him, and have the right to censure 
him, for not doing them, the public, on the other hand, should uniformly 
yield him that consideration and respect which the constant discharge 
of his important duties justly demands. They should not, as is often 
done, throw impediments in the way of his usefulness by sneers or 
ill-natured remarks; but should aid him in his endeavors to promote 
the welfare of communities and to restore the health of his patients. 

It often happens, if the physician steps forth from the performance 
of his accustomed daily duties to speak warningly to the people of the 
imminence of an epidemic, or to assure them that in its slightest forms 
it is already upon them, that he is assailed as a timid alarmist, whose 
motives are maligned, and his standing, for a time at least, is lowered, 
from the fear that his publication may hurt the business or retard the 
growth of the place. Such treatment is surely reprehensible. Such 
people scarce deserve to be warned of danger. 

The same disingenuous, ignorant, and persecuting spirit often pursues 
the physician when he is engaged in the treatment of a case of disease. 
The patient, while in full health and in the enjoyment of all the 
powers of judgment, has perhaps chosen his medical attendant. After 
he has been prostrated by sickness, and becomes peevish and fretful 
toward those most dear to him, busybodies and intermeddlers fre- 
quently interfere, and urge him to discharge his preferred adviser and 
to choose some other. This is unjust to the physician and hurtful to 
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the patient. His mind is feeble and anxious, and he is totally unfitted 
to make a selection, were it necessary; his hope and confidence in his 
physician, so salutary as a means of cure, are broken ; he is put upon 
the rack of doubt and fear, and the urgency and peril of his case are 
often greatly augmented by this play upon his imagination. This 
intermeddling sometimes springs from motives of unquestionable kind- 
ness toward the sick; but it is a kindness which sometimes kills. Its 
injustice to the physician is palpable and needs no comment. The 
opposition made to the physician harasses his mind, wearies his temper, 
and often causes him to miss the truth he so anxiously desires to seize, 
and which once gained would safely guide him through the mazes and 
intricacies of the disease. 

The intermeddling zeal with which physicians are beset by the 
friends and visitors of the sick to try this or that favorite remedy 
of theirs is another mode of insult and injury to them and to their 
patients. 

In an able paper read to this Society at its meeting last year the 
author. Dr. Speed, of Louisville, gives a most admirable illustration 
of this meddling spirit on the part of zealous and ignorant friends 
of the sick. The friendly neighbor called the doctor aside from the 
couch of a very sick child, whose case had deeply interested him, and 
handing him a powder coolly asked him to "try that; it cured Brown's 
child, and I am sure it will cure this.*' "What is it?*' asks the doctor. 
"I don't know; it came from Smith's drug-store, and he is a good 
druggist." "Madam," says the doctor, "do you know what's the 
matter with the child?" "No, sir; not exactly." "Do you know 
what was the matter with Brown's child?" "No, sir; not exactly; 
both sick, though." "Do you know that the doctor who treated 
Brown's child would prescribe the same powder for this?" "I sup- 
pose he would ; it cured one, and I know it 's good for the other.' ' 

This is an incident that we meet with often in our daily experience 
in the sick-room. There are a great many kind but ignorant visitors 
of the sick. The unwarrantable liberty taken with the reputations 
and opinions of physicians by those entirely incompetent to form 
correct notions of medical subjects is another form in which they 
exhibit their want of respect for the profession. The character of a 
medical man is often assailed and traduced by the partisans of another, 
that their favorite may by contrast be exalted. Gratitude to the phy- 
sician who has rendered important medical service to a family or an 
individual is a praiseworthy feeling, and it is pleasant to know that it 
is not uncommon. This sentiment, in part at least, frequently causes 
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the contrasts that are drawn between physicians. But gratitude may 
be felt for one without making it necessary to stigmatize or undervalue 
another. The friends of the latter feel a like gratitude toward him. 
Debate and representation about the comparative merits of the two 
are almost sure to result, and much of the unkindness and bickering 
in the profession are thus brought about by those who do not belong 
to it. 

The common habit of some persons out of the profession of giving 
advice and medicine in cases which present only the appearance of 
slight ailment or disorder, and before even the family physician has 
been called, is one full of mischief. Many cases of little importance 
in themselves have been aggravated ; many grave ones are misappre- 
hended. They may exhibit a mildness, which is only the gentle 
breathings of a fierce and smothered storm. The uninstructed eye 
can not perceive this. And yet year after year the sick subject them- 
selves to learning the useful lesson that it is best to rely on the phy- 
sician alone. * 

Surely if the people were properly informed in regard to these 
matters ; if the principles and details of medical ethics were spread 
among them ; if the medical profession would show their firm belief 
in the wisdom, justice, and propriety of medical ethics ; and above all, 
if they would by their daily habits, manners, customs, and conversation 
demonstrate these truths, the evils which we have so fully portrayed 
would be diminished. Let each of us perform our duty to our patients, 
to the public, and to our professional brethren, and let us all attempt 
to teach the public what are our rights and what their duties to us, 
and good will come of it. 

The insufficient compensation given for medical services is still 
attracting much of the attention of the profession, especially in the 
rural districts and small towns. Physicians' bills are paid by a 
great many people with reluctance. Many of our best educated 
men find upon entering upon the active duties of the profession that 
their income from even a good practice is not sufficient for their 
support, and is far below what is earned by persons following other 
pursuits, and as a consequence they abandon the profession. Many 
of those who, from love of our noble profession, have labored for a 
life- time fail to lay up a sufficiency to support them in their old age. 
If the public are anxious to secure the services of competent men who 
are to look after the health of themselves and families, they must be 
prepared to offer such just compensation as will at least save them 
from the harassing fear of want in their old age. The practice, once 
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SO common in the West, of receiving a fixed sum annually for medical 
services has of late years fallen into disrepute, and deserves to be 
universally condemned. These annual contracts, when offered to the 
physician, are for the purpose of obtaining his services for less than 
their value, to cheapen and depreciate his services, and to invade his 
right to full compensation for his labor. When a physician accepts 
such an offer, or takes the initial steps in such bargaining, his object 
is to put himself beyond the reach of honorable competition. The 
motive is a low one, beneath the high sense of right which should 
mark, and has ever marked, the best medical men. It is wrong, it is 
dishonest, for one whose circumstances will permit the contrary, not to 
offer suitable pecuniary acknowledgments for numerous and important 
or even occasional and minor professional services; and the physician 
who does not claim them under such circumstances, but bars his claim 
by a yearly contract, made to shield him from his rivals, is guilty of 
the worst kind of undercharging, degrades himself, and wounds the 
dignity of the profession. 

A custom that has for a long time been followed by the profession 
has grown up to be a severe tax upon the time and income of its 
members. It is the general practice, and one for which there is no 
just reason, of putting the clergy and their families upon the list of 
paupers, and giving them our professional services without compensa- 
tion. These gentlemen are in receipt of incomes equal to the average 
receipts per year of the members of our profession ; and if they are 
not, their bills should be paid by the congregation. The present 
custom is a great evil. It lowers the character and status of the 
profession, and lessens the independence and respectability of the 
clergy. Some who are not very considerate will take advantage of 
this freedom from expense to exact an undue share of the time and 
services of a practitioner, while the larger number feel a delicacy at 
calling for aid that is not to be paid for, and often, from this feeling, 
neglect to seek advice until there is real danger present. The members 
of this Society and the profession throughout the state should elevate 
our clergy from this false position, and place them upon the same 
footing as other citizens. The medical society of my town and county 
have so done, and our ministers heartily approve of it. 

The Subject of Medical Education 

Has deservedly attracted much of the attention of our Society, and 
has been fully discussed by some of our ablest minds, and it is not 
proposed to continue the discussion in this address. The profession 
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have a right to expect and demand of all medical schools that every 
candidate for the degree of Doctor of Medicine should be fully pre- 
pared to enter upon the practice of his profession in all its various 
departments. The medical profession have a very great interest in 
the qualifications of those who are sent out from the schools. They 
have the unquestionable right to demand of every college that those 
sent out bearing their diploma should be what that diploma declares 
them to be — individuals well instructed in the theory and practice of 
medicine. 

If before conferring the degree of Doctor of Medicine they neg- 
lect to give each candidate such rigid examination as will surely test 
his qualifications, the faculty of such institution practices a fraud upon 
the profession and the public, and brings the doctorate into such con- 
tempt that it ceases to be valued by the profession or respected by the 
people. The medical profession demands a full and thorough education 
for all who enter its ranks. 

The legislature of Kentucky has made it illegal for any man to 
practice medicine in this state who is not a graduate of some estab- 
lished medical college, and the profession should see to its enforce- 
ment. Let those who control our colleges allow no man to receive 
the doctorate save those who, by strict examination, prove themselves 
worthy to wear its honors. Our medical schools, in their great anxiety 
to increase the number of matriculants in their classes, and to render 
their institute popular with our young men, do sometimes permit to 
pass into our professional ranks some of those who are not qualified 
by either moral or educational worth. Competition in medical schools 
is to some extent a benefit, while too great a rivalry often leads to 
grave error. 

Recent Legislation. 

The attention of the Society is called to the fact that the law passed 
by our legislature at its last session, requiring an individual to be a 
graduate of some medical school before he can practice his profession 
in the state, seems to be so defective that its provisions are not or 
can not be enforced. Quackery, in all its protean shapes, runs riot 
over the land, with the word "reform** inscribed on its banners and 
a miserable avarice festering around its heart. It seeks to overthrow 
and destroy the confidence of the people in these great principles and 
that practice so dear to us, and which stands, and will continue to stand, 
as a monument to the intelligence, the industry, and devotion of the 
medical profession. 
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The law is a wise and necessary one for the protection alike of the 
profession and the people, and as this Society was mainly instrumental 
in getting its enactment, it should take the necessary steps to have it 
so amended as to make it effective. 

The registration law passed by our last legislature does not meet 
fully the views of the profession, and needs to be so amended that 
its provisions can be more certainly carried out. The law is an im- 
portant one both to the profession and to the people, and the atten- 
tion of the Society is called to an examination of its defects, and to 
agree upon such alterations as will render the law more practical in 
its working. 

The law requiring all individuals to be graduates of some pharma- 
ceutical college before they be permitted to put up prescriptions is a 
most excellent one, and has been fully carried out in those cities and 
towns where by its provisions it is allowed to operate. The profession 
should endeavor to get it so amended as to extend its provisions to all 
towns without regard to population. 

It is gratifying to know that our state has enjoyed an unusual 
degree of health during the past year. The long-continued cold of 
our past winter has caused considerable mortality among the feeble 
and the aged, but our state has been entirely exempt from those 
epidemics which in some years afflict our people. 

In Memoriam. 

While our state has been thus blessed with health, death has 
invaded our ranks and struck down some whose names are familiar to 
all, and whom we have been accustomed to meet as members of our 
Society. Dr. Thomas L. McNary, of Princeton, Caldwell County, 
died on the 20th of May, 1874, aged sixty-nine, having been born in 
Fayette County, Ky., in 1805. He was a graduate of Transylvania 
University, at Lexington. After receiving his education he settled 
in Princeton, Caldwell County, where he resided until his. death. Dr. 
McNary through a period of over thirty years led the practice in his 
section of country. He had the entire confidence of the people 
among whom he resided, and the love and respect of his professional 
brethren. A friend who knew him well thus writes of him: "He 
was an able physician, a Christian gentleman, a good citizen, and an 
influential man.*' What nobler epitaph need any of us desire? 

Dr. U. E. Ewing was born in Logan County, Ky., July 23, 1799, 
and died December 23, 1874, aged seventy-five. Dr. Ewing graduated 
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at Transyi/ania Medical School, Lexington. After he completed his 
education Dr. Ewing settled in Louisville in 1823, where he continued 
to reside until his death. For a period extending over forty years he 
was actively engaged in the practice of his profession. In his views of 
physic he was eminently conservative, and at a time when it was fash- 
ionable to administer calomel in large doses he was strongly opposed 
to it. A man of fine business capacity, he aided greatly in building 
up the city of his adoption, was regarded as one of the solid men of 
the community, and died wealthy. 

Dr. James M. Bush, of Lexington, is dead. When this news was 
known a general feeling of gloom and sorrow fell upon the people 
among whom he had lived and labored so many years. The people of 
Lexington had looked to him in suffering and disease, and felt that 
one of their greatest safeguards had been taken away. Dr. Bush was 
born in Frankfort in 1808, and died in Lexington, February 8, 1875* 
aged sixty-seven. Like McNary and Ewing, he too was a graduate of 
Transylvania. Dr. Bush was a pupil of the great Dudley, and was for 
a time associated with that surgeon in the discharge of his duties. As 
a teacher, physician, and surgeon he enjoyed the highest reputation, 
and in each and every position had the entire confidence of the pro- 
fession and of the community in which he resided. Nor was his 
reputation as a physician and surgeon confined to the locality where 
he so long resided and labored, but was co-extensive with our whole 
country. Great as was the fame of Dr. Bush as a medical man, he was 
no less distinguished for those qualities of mind and heart which go to 
make up the character of a true gentleman, and which were so well calcu- 
lated to endear him to the people among whom he lived. An intimate 
friend, and one who was with him constantly for some days before his 
death, thus writes of his last hours : " He was a true Christian ; when 
perfectly at himself he was calm and resigned, knowing his fate. In 
delirium, which attended his fatal disease, he would utter sentences 
which gave evidence that his profession was deeply impressed on his 
mind, which no cloud obscured, and his religion threw its lovely, 
heavenly light upon the sacred wreck, for he exclaimed most distinctly 
and firmly, 'Near to Jesus! Near to Jesus!' Christian gentleman, 
distinguished physician, his fame will be immortal so long as medical 
history lasts. His virtues will long be remembered by those among 
whom he died." 

McNary, Ewing, Bush, noble trio, connecting-links between the 
past and present generations of men, gallantly and bravely they have 
fought life's battle. They have passed to their silent resting-place full 
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of years and full of honors, mourned alike by professional and per- 
sonal friends. 

" How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
With all their country's honors blest? 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mold 
She there shall find a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To deck the mold that wraps their clay, 
And Freedom for a while repair 
To dwell a weeping hermit there." 

In conclusion, permit me the indulgence of the hope that, under the 
blessing of God, our labors will redound to the honor and usefulness 
of our beloved profession and to the benefit of suffering humanity. 
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BY THOMAS J. GRIFFITHS, M. D. 



Mr. Presfdent: At the last annual meeting of this Society, held 
at Shelbyville, I had the honor to be appointed to prepare a paper on 
United States Marine Hospitals, which pleasant duty I fear I have but 
imperfectly performed, owing to the pressure of other matters. I have 
hastily thrown together such points in the following paper as I deemed 
would be generally interesting to the members of this association, and 
with a view to the better understanding of the object and workings 
of the service with which I have the honor to be connected. 

When the commerce of the United States was in its infancy, and 
every effort was being made to increase and improve it, the question 
of providing for the sick and disabled seamen engaged therein was 
one of much importance. No city wished to be saddled with the 
additional care of sick or disabled river-men and seamen ; each had 
its own indigent population to provide for, without admitting those 
from the high seas and inland rivers. Finally in the year 1798 a law 
was enacted by Congress imposing a tax of twenty cents per month 
on seamen employed on American vessels engaged in the foreign and 
coasting trades, to be collected by the several collectors of customs; 
and out of the fund thus created the President of the United States 
was authorized to provide for the temporary relief and maintenance 
of sick and disabled seamen in "hospitals" or in such other manner 
as he should direct; provided, however, that the moneys collected in 
each district should be expended thereon. The same act provided 
that when there should be a sufficient surplus after defraying the ex- 
penses of temporary relief to seamen it should be used in erecting 
"marine hospitals.*' The year following the passage of this act the 
law was so extended as to embrace the officers and seamen of the naVy, 
who continued thereafter to receive the benefits of the fund to which 
they contributed in common with the "merchant marine,*' until the 
establishment of a separate fund for the navy in 181 1. 
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The first hospitals established and solely supported out of the marine- 
hospital fund under this act were at Norfolk, Boston, Newport, and 
Charlestown, all of which were in progress up to 1802, when the 
Norfolk hospital was discontinued. For nearly forty years after the es- 
tablishment of the marine-hospital service the expense of maintaining 
the sick and disabled mariners had to be met out of the fund created 
by the tax upon seamen ; but the demands for relief grew rapidly with 
the increase of commerce, and the greatest hardships were experienced 
by those seeking the benefit of the fund, particularly in the new cities 
and towns springing up along the banks of the western lakes and 
rivers, where few accommodations were to be had for the care of sick 
marines left upon their shores. Those who engaged in the commerce 
of the western waters were subjected to climatic changes that were 
very pernicious, and the numbers who perished in the long descend- 
ing voyages of the Mississippi River and its tributaries can never be 
estimated. 

Moved by a feeling of common humanity, and sensible to the 
sufferings attendant upon the improvident mode of life of river-men 
and seamen, whole communities, both on the seaboard and in the 
interior districts, petitioned Congress for special appropriations and 
the enactment of laws providing increased facilities for the relief of 
this unfortunate class. These appeals, made alike to the munificence 
of the government and to its high obligation to protect and cherish 
the interests of commerce, were not long unheeded by the repre- 
sentatives of the people; and in March, 1837, Congress passed an 
act authorizing the Secretary of War to appoint a board of medical 
officers of the army to select and purchase sites for marine hospitals 
on the Mississippi and Ohio rivers and Lake Erie. 

The board, consisting of H. C. Heiskell and J. M. Cuyler, re- 
ported in November, 1837, having selected sites, ranging from eight to 
eighteen acres in extent, at the ports of Natchez, Mississippi; Napoleon, 
Arkansas ; St. Louis, Missouri ; Louisville and Paducah, Kentucky ; 
Wheeling, Virginia; and Cleveland, Ohio. Marine hospitals were 
subsequently built at all these ports except Wheeling, Virginia; Pitts- 
burg claiming and finally obtaining the hospital at that point instead 
of Wheeling. But considerable delay occurred in the erection of these 
hospitals, all of which, including those in our state, were not completed 
till 1 85 1. 

From this small beginning nearly every state in the Union can now 
boast its marine hospital, where the sick and disabled mariner finds a 
home, and the comforts necessary for his maintenance and care, without 
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taxing the uncertain charity of the community into which the accidents 
of his calling may have thrown him. 

The imposition of a tax upon these hard-working men is sometimes 
made a pretext for an attack upon the marine-hospital service by those 
who are not conversant with the habits and condition of river and 
seamen ; but when it is understood that no class of men are more 
improvident and less able to care for themselves while on shore, that 
they are homeless and destitute, and above all that no more rational 
mode can be devised than to have them take care of themselves, with 
the government as their agent to see that it is well done; when, I say, 
all these things are considered, the beneficence of government inter- 
ference in their behalf is made manifest. With the increased number 
of hospitals throughout the country a corresponding increase of taxation 
was found necessary to meet the expense of maintaining them, and in 
1870 the rate was raised to forty cents per month, or, in other words, 
a seaman pays J54.80 per year, with the certainty of being taken care 
of if sick or disabled. To the average river-man or sailor, who takes 
little care of himself and less care of his money, this tax results in 
a great blessing, while at the same time it relieves our cities of all 
responsibility, and places under government protection those who 
would otherwise fill our charity institutions or die on our shores. 
The workings of the service has of late years been greatly improved, 
and recent legislation has still further added to its efficiency by more 
stringent laws regarding the collection of dues. In consequence no 
appropriation by Congress has been found necessary during the past 
two years, nor is it likely any will be needed in the future, as the col- 
lection of the tax is found to be sufficient to care for and maintain the 
sick and disabled, build hospitals for them, and pay for their medical 
attendance, including the salary of the officers of the service. 

The management of marine hospitals is under the immediate con- 
trol of the surgeon in charge, who is held responsible for its proper and 
economical administration, the care and preservation of the building, 
furniture, stores, etc. Its inmates, being wards of the government, 
and not objects of charity, are well provided for, and every thing is 
supplied to the sick or disabled that thoughtful care can suggest. 

The marine hospital at Louisville, in our own state, is so well known 
that it hardly seems necessary to specially allude to it ; yet a short his- 
tory may not be uninteresting to the gentlemen of this association. 
Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge was appointed surgeon in charge April i, 
1853, and Dr. J. N. Hughes was physician the same date. Dr. T. W. 
Colescott was appointed surgeon May 9, 1861. During the war the 
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hospital was closed, and no appointment made until March 8, 1867, 
when Dr. J. J. Mathews was appointed surgeon. The hospital was 
opened by Dr. Mathews, who was succeeded by Dr. David J. Griffiths, 
who was appointed September 20, 1869, and took charge of the hos- 
pital in October following, with eight marines transferred from the 
city hospital 

Three months afterward Dr. David J. Griffith was attacked with 
paralysis, and, being unable to attend to his duties, I had the honor to 
be appointed surgeon in charge, January 3, 1870. 

From the opening of the hospital in 1851 to April, 1853, there 
are no records of the appointments, and there is an interval between 
Dr. Breckinridge's resignation in 1853 and Dr. Colescott's appoint- 
ment in 1 86 1. This interval was filled by Dr. Matt. Pyles and the 
lamented Dr. Llewellyn Powell. 

I took charge with thirty-three patients in the hospital. The ma- 
rines at this time had hardly begun to appreciate the object of the 
hospital fund and the benefit of the marine institution. The number 
of patients increased slowly, until the hospital was well filled, in 1873. 
Since that time there has been a greater number of patients in the 
United States Marine Hospital at Louisville, Ky., than in any similar 
institution in the United States. 

The past winter has been unusually severe on marines, who are sub- 
jected to a great deal of exposure, and the average number in hospital 
for the last four months has been about one hundred and forty patients. 
The only cases of small-pox, as far as I know, that have occurred in 
Louisville have been among the marines at the hospital. Three cases 
came from Cincinnati, and a total of nine cases have occurred, with 
three deaths. The habits of marines with the diseases they are pecu- 
liarly liable to would give material enough for a paper of considerable 
length. 

The status of United States marine hospitals has been gradually 
improved from year to year, until now they rank among the very best 
in the country, not excepting those under military control. They are 
subject to frequent inspections by government officers; their inmates 
are mustered regularly every month; and full reports of all transactions, 
including monthly reports of sick and disabled, are forwarded to the 
supervising surgeon-general at Washington. 

To obtain admission to a United States marine hospital the applicant 
must bring a certificate from the master of the vessel upon which he 
last served, arid present the same at the custom-house, where a permit 
to enter the hospital is issued. This permit is delivered by the patient 
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to the surgeon in charge, who retains it till the man is discharged, 
when it is returned to the custom-house, indorsed with a statement of 
the results of treatment, length of time in hospital, etc., and then 
forwarded at the end of the month to Washington. Every thing con- 
nected with the management of the United States marine hospital is 
known at the supervising surgeon-general's office at Washington, and 
thus a systematic conduction of them is maintained. 

In conclusion, I may add that, if there are any points connected 
with the subject of this paper which members of the society desire 
further information upon, I will be glad to answer any questions within 
my power, and I would be still further gratified if those who are inter- 
ested would visit the United States Marine Hospital at Louisville 
whenever they may chance to be in the city, and I will take pleasure 
in showing and explaining to them its practical workings. 
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ABSTRACT OF REPORT ON AVARIOTOMY. 



BY DAVID W. YANDELL, M. D. 



It may be remembered by some members now present that in a 
paper entitled an "Abstract of Six Cases of Ovariotomy,** which I 
had the honor of reading at the last annual meeting of the Society, 
I included a case where the operation was incomplete, by reason of the 
adhesions making it impossible to remove the cyst. I will not repeat 
here what I said then, but will take up the case where I left it at 
that time. 

The tumor continued to refill, and discharged great quantities of 
purulent fluid. Almost every known antiseptic and astringent injection 
was employed, but without avail. A large drainage-tube constantly 
worn became indispensable; frequent cleansing of the cyst was 
equally so. The patient, however, regained her health, and went to 
her home, in Illinois, in the summer. She has continued in good 
general health since, though unable to give up the drainage-tube 
until a few months ago, when it came out; and being unable to re- 
introduce it, she has since gone without it, while the cyst has not 
appreciably refilled. I hardly dare hope, however, that the cure will 
be permanent. 

I have performed ovariotomy but three times since I had the honor 
to be appointed a special committee on that subject. One of these, 
performed on a lady aged sixty from Lexington, Ky., and kindly sent 
to me by the late lamented Prof. Bush and Dr. Skillman, was successful, 
the patient returning home in six weeks after having a tumor removed 
which with its contents weighed one hundred and fourteen pounds. 

The second and third cases terminated very differently. The second 
case was placed in my care by Dr. Durrett, a medical friend living 
near Louisville. The patient was an unmarried lady, aged nineteen, 
of excellent constitution and health, from Anderson County, Ky. 
The tumor had been first noticed about two years before, had grown 
very slowly until a few months prior to its removal, and had been 
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unattended by any severe attacks of abdominal pain, or until recently 
by appreciable constitutional disturbance. The abdomen was opened 
by the long incision ; the contents of the tumor, which consisted of a 
straw-colored albuminous fluid, were drawn off, and the cysts removed 
with greater ease than I had ever met with in any previous operation. 
There were no adhesions. It was not necessary to carry even a finger 
into the abdominal cavity. The tumor was composed of one large 
and several smaller cysts, and weighed along with its contents about 
twenty pounds. On the second day after the operation peritonitis set 
in, and in two more days proved fatal. 

The third case was sent to me from Mississippi, and was in the 
person of a married woman, aged fifty, a mother, who had noticed an 
abdominal growth for some years before applying to me. It had been 
tapped many times, and large quantities of fluid had been removed. 
For many months before I saw her the tappings were required to be 
made in the epigastric region ; for, if made below that locality, the 
amount of fluid which flowed away was too small to give any relief to 
the abdominal tension and dyspnoea, both of which at times were 
extreme. The lady was full of courage and of hope, with first-rate 
appetite and very fair general health. An incision through the abdom- 
inal walls revealed a multilocular tumor, which was so generally and 
firmly adherent that no amount of such skill as I possessed enabled 
me to detach it sufficiently to allow of the introduction of even the 
half of my hand. The tumor was tapped, but only a small amount 
of jelly-like fluid escaped. The gentlemen present all concurring that 
the operation could not be completed, the wound was carefully closed 
in the usual way. The patient experienced but little shock ; but when 
made aware of the failure to remove the tumor she expressed extreme 
disappointment, soon became greatly depressed, and abandoned all 
hope, if not also all desire, of recovery. She died of peritonitis on 
the fourth day. Prof. Cowling, Dr. Roberts, and myself were occupied 
for more than an hour after her death in removing the tumor, which, 
originating in the left ovary, was attached literally to every thing in 
the abdominal cavity except the stomach. On examination it proved 
to be a mixed tumor — partly colloid, partly almost solid. 

These three cases, with the six previously reported, give me a total 
of nine cases, with five recoveries. 

In order to add to the interest of a report which, if it embraced 
an account only of my own work in this field within a twelvemonth, 
would be but a poor return for the honor done me by the Society, I 
have endeavored to gather a brief history of the operation of ovari- 
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otomy as it has been done in the city of Louisville and the county of 
Jefferson. If I accomplish no other result by this undertakings, I shall 
at least lighten the labors of my successors in this field, by furnishing 
them in an accessible form with the statistics of the operation in this 
locality up to this date. 

The first ovariotomy performed in the city of Louisville was in 
1848, and was done by the late Prof. Henry Miller; the second was 
in 1849, by Prof. Gross; the third was in the same year, by Prof. 
Bayless. Dr. Miller did his second operation in 1859, his third in 
i860, and all these were successful. Between the latter period and 
1868 he operated on three other cases, all of which terminated fatally. 
Prof. Middleton Goldsmith did ovariotomy once in this city while 
residing here, but in what year I have been unable to ascertain. The 
result I learn, however, was unfortunate. The late Prof. Bayless 
operated five times in this city with a fatal result in every case. Dr. 
McLean, then professor of surgery in the Kentucky School of Medi- 
cine, and an operator of undoubted skill, operated in 1869. The 
patient, who was a young unmarried woman, resided in Louisville. 
Prof. McLean made the short incision, and removed a unilocular 
tumor which was without adhesions. Death occurred in a few hours 
from shock. 

Dr. Garvin has given me the following account of his first and 
only case: Patient unmarried, aged thirty years, healthy; tumor 
first observed two years before operation, which was done in 1869; 
long incision; extensive adhesions; tumor multilocular; pedicle long, 
secured by ligature. Death in nine hours from shock. 

Through the kindness of Dr. Thos. J. Griffiths I have the following 
brief outlines of a case occurring in his practice, and operated on in 
1872 by Dr. W. H. Newman, formerly of this city: Patient aged 
forty-four years, married; observed tumor four years before; had been 
tapped three times; long incision; no adhesions; tumor unilocular; 
pedicle secured by ligature; extra-peritoneal. Dr. N., being of opinion 
that the fatality which had attended ovariotomy in Louisville might 
perhaps be due in some degree to the nausea which so often follows 
chloroform narcosis, operated without an anaesthetic. His patient died 
two days after of exhaustion. 

My friend Dr. E. O. Brown has had one case of ovariotomy in 
his practice, the operation, at his request, having been performed by 
Prof. J. M. Keller in November, 1873. The patient was married 
and aged thirty-five years. The tumor was multilocular; long in- 
cision; ligature; extra-peritoneal. The patient died in about thirty 
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Prof. Cowling has operated twice, both cases proving fatal. Prof. 
Ireland has operated once. The subject was forty-three years old, 
married ; had noticed the tumor for several years. On one occasion 
one or more of the cysts had burst, the fluid escaping into the peri- 
toneal cavity with evident diminution in the size of the tumor. She 
had at this time rigors, sinking, extreme abdominal pain, and other 
symptoms of peritonitis. Some months after this she was tapped and 
the fluid in the peritoneum withdrawn. Ninety days subsequent to 
the tapping the tumor was removed through the long incision and the 
pedicle tied externally. There were extensive adhesions. The patient 
recovered well from the chloroform, and for four hours was com- 
fortable. She then vomited and experienced a gush of fluid from 
the wound. This she mistook for blood, and was seized with the 
apprehension of sudden dissolution. Although assured that no hem- 
orrhage had taken place, she grew cold, the pulse sank, and in spite 
of well-directed treatment she expired within twenty hours. The cyst 
contained a bunch of hair as large as the flst, and several well-formed 
teeth, the roots of which were imbedded in the cyst walls. 

Prof. A. B. Cook operated on the following case in 1871 : Mrs. , 

aged thirty years, the mother of three children, the youngest eighteen 
months old, had observed an abdominal tumor six months before. One 
of the cysts was emptied by the aspirator of six quarts of purulent 
fluid. A month later a multilocular tumor was removed by the long 
incision. There were very firm adhesions, embracing a large portion 
of the parietal peritoneum, the ascending and descending colon, and 
portions of the small intestines. The pedicle, which was short, was se- 
cured by ligature and dropped back into the abdomen, the ends of the 
ligature being brought out at lower angle of wound. Death ensued 
in seventy-two hours from shock. The autopsy revealed that the 
abdominal wound had united by first intention. Those portions of 
the peritoneum and intestines which had been adherent to the tumor 
were glued together by plastic fibrin; the pedicle was well glazed. 
There were no evidences any where of undue inflammatory action, 
and but a few spoonfuls of serum in the pelvic cavity. 

Dr. W. L. Atlee operated in 1872 in this city on a middle-aged 
unmarried lady, removing a unilocular unadherent tumor by the small 
incision. The patient died in about seventy hours from exhaustion. 

Dr. Dunlap, of Ohio, removed some time during the war an ovarian 
tumor in this city with a successful result. 

It will thus be seen that ovariotomy has been done in Louisville 
and Jefferson County thirty-six times, resulting in nine recoveries and 
twenty-seven deaths. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY. 



Dr. R. H. Gale, chairman of the committee, having been prevented by family afflic- 
tions from preparing a memoir of Dr. Miller, as requested by the Society, Dr. 
L. P. Yandell at his request has furnished one, which he begs leave to submit 
as his report. 



Dr. Henry Miller. 

In noticing the death of Dr. Henry Miller the American Practi- 
tioner for March, 1874, contained the following remarks: "Dr. Miller 
has for many years held the foremost place among the obstetricians 
of Kentucky and a high rank among those in America noted for their 
skill in this line of our profession, having distinguished himself as 
much by his writings on obstetric medicine as by his ability as a 
teacher and practitioner. He was permitted to devote more than 
half a century laboriously to the practice of medicine, and during 
much the larger portion of that time his mind and studies were di- 
rected specially to the department of it in which he achieved his great 
reputation. At the period of his death he was the oldest physician in 
Louisville actively engaged in practice. Of all those whom he found 
in the field when he came to the city forty years ago he leaves but one 
behind him fit for active duty, and he survived all but one of his 
earliest colleagues — those associated with him in founding the medical 
school in which he passed the most profitable years of his life. He 
was one of the connecting-links, fast disappearing, between the present 
generation of physicians and the race which shaped medicine in the 
backwoods of Kentucky and organized medical education in the 
West." 

Henry Miller was born in Glasgow, Ky., on the ist of November, 
1800, beginning life with the nineteenth century. His father, Henry 
Miller, was one of the three original settlers of Glasgow. Henry 
exhibited very early an aptness to learn, which was improved by the 
best schools within his reach, and he acquired a competent knowledge 
of the Latin, as well as a very thorough acquaintance with his own 
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language; and also studied logic, geometry, metaphysics, and the 
branches of natural science taught in the higher seminaries of that 
day. He says of himself, in the preface to the first edition of his 
Obstetrics: "The author's education was not acquired in academic 
halls, but in the primitive school-houses of his native state and upon 
the ample sward, shaded by forest-trees, appurtenant thereunto. So 
that you see he was reared after the fashion of Socrates — imbibing 
knowledge in the school-house under the shade of trees, and not un- 
frequently perched upon their boughs." 

Choosing medicine as the profession of his life, he entered upon 
the study when only seventeen years old, under the tuition of Drs. 
Bainbridge and Gist in his native village. That year a medical school 
was opened in Kentucky with every promise of success. The medical 
department of Transylvania University was organized in 181 7 with 
professors of signal ability. But young Miller deemed it more profit- 
able to stay at home in the shop of his preceptors, compounding medi- 
cines, pulling teeth, bleeding, putting up prescriptions, and attending 
to similar offices, to attending lectures, and so permitted the first 
course in the school to pass by unimproved. The winter following 
no lectures were delivered in the institution. The faculty had become 
disorganized at the close of the first session, and no attempt to form 
a new faculty was made until 1819. In the fall of that year he became 
a student of Transylvania University, having in the mean time pursued 
his studies two years at home, by which he gained a valuable amount 
of practical knowledge in his profession. Caldwell, in his eloquent 
original way, taught the Institutes of Medicine and also gave lectures 
on Materia Medica. Brown was teaching the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine without patients. Dudley lectured on Anatomy and Surgery, 
delivering nine lectures a week, affording demonstrations on the dead 
subject, which he was generally obliged to assist personally in ex- 
huming, and vivifying his lessons in surgery by facts and cases drawn 
from his own experience. Richardson, in the chair of Midwifery, was 
compelled at first to draw largely upon Burns, using the language of 
that author more freely than students deemed becoming, but teaching 
obstetrics in a practical, forcible, instructive way. Blythe, the professor 
of chemistry, was a doctor of divinity and not of medicine, with a 
straitened laboratory and apparatus and a very limited knowledge of 
medical chemistry. His lectures were neglected by many of his class 
for others of much less value on Sympathy and Phrenology. 

After following these several courses to their conclusion, and profit- 
ing by -them beyond most of his fellow- students, young Miller returned 
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to Glasgow, where Dr. Bainbridge offered him a partnership in the 
practice of physic, his other preceptor. Dr. Gist, having removed to 
New Castle. He engaged at once in the responsible duties of his 
profession; but, after eighteen months spent in laborious practice, 
returned to Lexington, and was graduated M. D. at the conclusion 
of his second course in the spring of 1822. His thesis was of so 
scholarly a character, and evinced moreover so much reading and 
research, that it was deemed by the faculty worthy of publication. 
The subject was the "Relation between the Sanguiferous and the 
Nervous Systems." 

The great merit of his thesis, his superior mind, and his devotion 
to his studies gave assurance of eminence in his profession, which 
led the professors, a year later, to elect him demonstrator of anatomy ; 
and in consequence of this appointment he left his practice in Glasgow 
and repaired to Philadelphia in 1823, spending some months there in 
the dissecting-room, preparing himself for the duties of his office. 
The appointment, however, it appeared subsequently, was not agree- 
able to Prof. Dudley, who, knowing the great difficulty of procuring 
subjects for dissection, was not disposed to encourage the practical 
study of anatomy ; and in view of these difficulties Dr. Miller re- 
signed his place, and returned to his business in Glasgow. 

After practicing physic here a few years he removed to Harrods^ 
burg, where, in addition to the population of the town, the springs 
drew great numbers of people from the South, rendering the practice 
highly remunerative. He remained pine years in Harrodsburg; but 
the theater was not equal to his ambition, and in 1835 he removed to 
the city of Louisville, with a view, to becoming a teacher of medicine. 
A charter for a medical school, under the name of Louisville Medical 
Institute, had been obtained from the legislature, and Dr. Miller was 
elected Professor of Obstetrics and the Diseases of Women and Chil- 
dren before removing to the city. The Medical Institute, however, 
did not at once afford him any employment. Most of its chairs were 
vacant, and he found the profession and citizens of Louisville indif- 
ferent to the establishment of a school of medicine. But he resolved 
not to give over the enterprise without a struggle, and with a view to 
exciting public interest in the matter wrote a series of articles setting 
forth the advantages of such a school to the city. These papers, pub- 
lished in the Louisville Journal, seconded by the efforts of its gifted 
editor, the late George D. Prentice, Esq., had their effect at home, 
at the same time that they aroused the attention of the professors at 
Lexington to the danger of a rival school in Louisville. Dr. Dudley 
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had often and with unfeigned earnestness impressed upon his colleagues 
the extreme difficulty of meeting the requirements of his anatomical 
chair. Besides this great deficiency, the professors had begun seriously 
to feel the want of a hospital. The school could not lay claim to any 
facilities for teaching clinical medicine. The schools of Cincinnati 
were competing powerfully with Transylvania for professional regard, 
and the prospect of competition at Louisville, with its decided natural 
and acquired advantages, filled its medical faculty with concern. The 
result was a determination to remove the Lexington school to Louis- 
ville. The professors at first all united in that resolution ; but when 
the time to carry the project into effect was approaching the oppo- 
sition to the measure on the part of the citizens and newspapers of Lex- 
ington proved so violent that some drew back. In the end the faculty 
was dissolved by the board of trustees, and three of the members 
accepted chairs in the Louisville Medical Institute, a munificent appro- 
priation for which had been voted by the city council of Louisville, 
under the excitement created by the abortive effort of the Lexington 
professors. Dr. Caldwell, who bore an active and effective part in 
securing this appropriation, recognized the claims of Dr. Miller to the 
chair which he had resigned in view of a reorganization of the faculty, 
and advised his re-election. He was accordingly restored to the chair 
of Obstetric Medicine in the spring of 1837. 

In this position he found all the circumstances necessary to the 
development of his fine powers, and he continued to enjoy the place 
for many years. It gave him pre-eminence in the line of his profes- 
sion to which he devoted himself by choice.. During those prosperous 
years he wrote a work on Obstetrics, the publication of which greatly 
extended his reputation; and his business from abroad, as well as at 
home, steadily increased. His book, which was published in 1849, 
met with much professional favor. By the medical journals of our 
country, and some in England, it was highly praised as a sound, judi- 
cious system of midwifery; and a second edition, which he lived to 
issue, has taken its place among the standard treatises on Obstetrics. 
It is characterized by independence of thought, and a clearness and 
soundness of judgment for which Dr. Miller was eminently distin- 
guished. 

Besides this systematic work. Dr. Miller is the author of many 
valuable papers published in the Transylvania Journal of Medicine, 
the American Journal of the Medical Sciences, the Western Journal 
of Medicine and Surgery, the Western Journal of the Medical and 
Physical Sciences, the Richmond and Louisville Medical Journal, the 
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American Journal of Obstetrics, and the Louisville Journal of Medi- 
cine and Surgery. Of the last-named periodical, only two numbers 
of which were issued, Dr. Miller was the senior editor. His papers in 
this journal were entitled "Vulgar Errors in Medicine" and "Cases 
of Puerperal Convulsions occurring immediately after the birth of the 
child.'* Notable among his papers is the report of a case of ova- 
riotomy successfully performed by him in 1847.* 

In 1858 the state of the medical department of the University of 
Louisville, in which the Medical Institute had been merged twelve 
years before, had become one of great depression. Owing to various 
adverse causes, the chief of which were the frequent changes in its 
faculty and the establishment of a medical school at Nashville — the 
, terminus for several years of its railroad to Louisville — its classes had 
declined in number until they fell below a hundred. Dr. Miller, at 
the close of the session of that year, sent in his resignation. In 1867 he 
was again elected to the chair of Medical and Surgical Diseases of 
Women in the University, but resigned it the succeeding spring. In 
1869 he accepted the corresponding chair in the Louisville Medical 
College, which he held up to the time of his death. 

At the meeting of the American Medical Association held in 
Louisville in May, 1859, Dr. Miller was elected president of that 
body, it being the custom of the association at that time to elect to its 
highest office a physician of the place where it was in session. 

Dr. Miller was a clear, ready, forcible writer. As a practitioner he 
was discriminating and reliable, commanding the confidence of his 
professional brethren in quite as eminent a degree as he had that 
of the public. His opinions were formed slowly, but once made up 
they were felt by all to be trustworthy. Withal, he was a progressive 
man, and prompt to seize upon all the improvements made in the 
healing art. He made early use of the speculum in the diagnosis and 
treatment of uterine diseases, and few practitioners have employed 
that instrument more sedulously or to greater advantage. He was 
the first obstetrician in Kentucky to employ sulphuric ether in his 
obstetrical practice, and has been an unwavering advocate for the use 
of anaesthetics in labor. 

As a lecturer Dr. Miller rose to distinction in spite of the greatest 
natural disadvantages. His voice was not good, and his delivery was 
nearly as bad as it could be. It was painful to listen to him, until one 
had grown accustomed to his manner, so great was his difficulty of 

* Western Journal of Medicine and Surgery, Vol. II., New Series. 
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utterance; and yet he was a successful teacher. The slowness with 
which he was obliged to proceed enabled his pupils to take in all his 
matter, and his thorough mastery of his subject gave weight to his 
instructions. It was his happy constitution of mind to become so 
engrossed by the matter of his discourse that the drowsiness of his 
audience or even disorders in his lecture-room were unnoticed, and 
his good-nature contributed to the popularity which he gained by the 
sound and practical character of his lectures. He had both humor and 
imagination, and could enliven his dry prelections by sallies of wit 
when his subject invited ; but the quality of mind to which he owed 
his influence among men, and his reputation as a teacher and prac- 
titioner, was his sound, vigorous understanding. 

About a year before he died Dr. Miller professed religion and 
united himself, to the First Presbyterian Church in Louisville. When 
he stood up before the congregation to make a public profession of his 
faith in Christ one of his granddaughters, the child of his oldest son, 
Dr. William Miller, who was lost to him during the War of the States, 
stood up by his side and entered the church with him. His death 
occurred at his residence in Louisville on Sunday, the 8th of February, 
1874, in the seventy-fourth year of his age. The physicians of the 
city, his colleagues in the Louisville Medical College, and the medical 
faculty of the University of Louisville adopted resolutions respectful 
to the memory of the deceased. Until within a few weeks of his death 
he was still devoting himself as far as he had strength to his profes- 
sional work, and only ceased it when increasing infirmities confined 
him to his house. The disease which terminated his valuable life was 
Bright's disease of the kidney, which had been for more than a year 
insidiously undermining his fine constitution. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS. 



^irst gas* 

MORNING SESSION. 

The Kentucky State Medical Society met in the Court-House, at 
Hopkinsville, Christian county, Tuesday, April 4th, at 10:30 A. M., 
with the President, Dr. J. A. Hodge, of Henderson, in the chair. 

The Convention was called to order at 11 A. M. by the Chairman of 
the Committee of Arrangements, Dr. L. B. Hickman, when the Rev. 
Dr. G. B. Perry, of the Episcopal Church, addressed the Throne of 
Grace, asking the blessings of Almighty God on the objects for which 
the Society had convened. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Perry's prayer. Dr. Hickman delivered the 
following most cordial address of welcome to the assembled delegates : 

Gentlemen of the Kentucky State Medical Society : There 
may be, and often are, periods in our lives when we are called to do a 
work but briefly anticipated, and but little versed in, and yet, to accom- 
plish it, gives us personal pleasure and satisfaction. Such is the service 
allotted to me at this time. It is to welcome you, gentlemen of the 
medical staff of the State of Kentucky, to our city, as our guests, during 
your present stay among us, for prosecuting our professional researches 
and discussions in medical science, as well as iu its varied and various 
out-growths in its remedial appliances, with the execution of such other 
business as is practicable and as circumstances may require. 

Much of our professional knowledge is necessarily derived from books, 
but still more from the wide scope and intelligent use of personal experi- 
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ence in our calling, which, in its duties and splendid attainments, is 
second to no other. Such a body of experts cannot meet for the exchange 
of thought and knowledge, purposing the mutual aid of each other, and 
be likely to fail in the object. As such an assembly we hail you, breth- 
ren, to-day. 

We deem your presence and efforts a benefit and honor, and as the 
guardians of health and life to the public, we are happy to greet you 
to our home hospitalities — as individuals, to our city as a place conveni- 
ent for prosecuting your noble designs, and as where, we trust, you will 
find a welcome as generous as it is sincere. 

May oul" Society flourish in number and talent ; and when its veterans 
shall have finished their course and passed away, may the succeeding 
branches not only fill the vacancies, but greatly advance upon their 
present advantages, perpetuating the fame of our ancient and noble pro- 
fession. Brothers, therefore, one and all, in the name of your brethren 
of the Christian County Medical Society, I now greet you and bid 
you a fraternal welcome. In their name I feel I can say — brothers, all, 
enter our tents and share with us our bread and water ; though of silver 
or gold we have none, yet, such as we have, we cheerfully give unto you. 
Our homes are your homes ; may you find them pleasant and agreeable. 
Accept them, and use them as freely as your own. 

The following members answered to their names during the meeting : 
Drs. O. B. Withers, Parkersville ; C. H. Todd, Owensboro; L. S. 
McMurtry, Danville ; JL. A. Archibald, O. L. Drake, SlaughterviQe ; R. 
M. King, J. W. Pritchett, Madisonville ; W. M. Hanha, John L. Cook, 
John H. Letcher, Henderson ; J. A. Carr, H. F. McNary, Princeton ; 
J. L. Dismukes, Mayfield ; S. W. Luten, Cayce's Station ; J. P. 
Thomas, Pembroke ; A. D. Price, Harrodsburg ; J. G. Brooks, Reuben 
Saunders, J. W. Singleton, Paducah; L. P. Yandell, Sr., L. P. Yan- 
dell, Jr., J. M. Keller, J. A. Octerlony, C. S. Fenner, John J. Speed, 
W. H. Long, John A. Larrabee, R. O. Cowling, J. M. Bodine, F. C. 
Wilson, M. F. Coomes, C. W. Kelly, Turner Anderson, Willoughby 
Walling, E. R. Palmer, Louisville ; R. W. Gaines, L. B. Hickman, W. 
G. Wheeler, R. M. Fairleigh, J. M. Dennis, Oscar Newland, Hopkins- 
ville ; H. Brown, Huston ville ; J. A. Hodge, Henderson- 
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The President announced the Committee on Credentiak, as follows : 
Dps. J. P. Thomas, of Christian comity, chairman ; J. A. Larrabee, of 
Louisville ; R. W. Gaines, of Hopkinsville ; O. B. Withers, of Lyon 
county, and J. G. Brooks, of Paducah. 

The names of Drs. J. B. Marvin, W. B. Meany, W. M. Griffiths, 
R. N. Taylor, Isaac Keller, S. Brzozowski, L. S. Oppenheimer, Louis- 
ville ; L. G. Alexander, Bowling Green ; C. T. RatclifiTe, James 
Wheeler, W. M. Fuqua, L. J. Harris, G. W. Williams, Hopkinsville ; 
J. H. Wooseley, Baiubridge ; J. P. CuUom, Canton ; J. W. Crenshaw, 
Cadiz ; J. E. Morris, Fulton Station ; F. M. Usher, Crutchfield ; John 
A. Whitlock, Newstead ; W. M. WilLson, C. G. Royster, Paducah ; J. 
N. Metcalfe, Garrettsburgh ; J. O. McReynolds, W. B. Jefferson, E. R. 
Russell, J. N. Bass, Trenton ; A. A. Rowland, — Linebaugh, Guth- 
rie ; J. L. Dulen, Garrettsburgh ; F. M. Allen, Montgomery, were 
presented for membership, approved by the Committee on Credentials, 
and subsequently elected. 

Dr. L. P. Yandell, Sr., offered the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted : 

Iteaolvedj That in the death of Dr. Lewis Rogers, which occurred at his resi- 
dence, in Louisville, on the 13th day of June, 1875, this Society has lost one of its 
most distinguished and honored members, and the medical profession of Ken- 
tucky one of its great lights and ornaments. 

Besolved, That in the high moral qualifications of Dr. Rogers — his love of 
truth, his nice sense of honor, his courtesy and his kindness — united to his great 
attainments and his skill in medicine, we have a character in every way entitled 
to the regard of men, and his memory will long remain with us as a physician 
who faithfully discharged his duty to his patients, to society, and to his profession. 

Resolved^ That the Recording Secretary be directed to transmit a copy of these 
resolutions to the family of Dr. Rogers. 

Dr. J. M. Keller moved that Dr. L. S. McMurtry, of Louisville, be 
appointed chairman of a committee to draft suitable resolutions on the 
death of Dr. John D. Jackson, late Vice-President of the American 
Medical Association, and a member of this Society. Adopted. Dr. R. 
O. Cowling, of Louisville, and Dr. James H. Letcher, of Henderson, 
were chosen as co-commiteemen by Dr. L. 8. McMurtry. (See resolu- 
tions on Memorial page of "Transactions.") 
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Dr. W. H. Long moved that a Memorial page for each be set apart 
, in the Transactions to the memory of Dr. Lewis Rogers and Dr. John 
D. Jackson. Motion mianimously adopted. 

Dr. L. P. Yandell, Sr., read a report from the Louisville Academy of 
Medicine, detailing the work of that body for the past year. Referred 
to the Committee on Publication. 

The Recording Secretary made his report of the financial condition of 
the Society, and presented his account. Report received, and his 
account ordered to be paid. 

The Treasurer, Dr. John A. Larrabee, of Louisville, made a brief 
report on finances, showing the amount of money received, disbiu^ed, 
and on hand; which was satisfactory to the membership. Report 
received. 

Dr. L. P. YandeU, Sr., made his report as chairman of the Publish- 
ing Committee and the financial circumstances that guided the commit- 
tee in making up the volume of " Transactions for 1875." Adopted. 

Dr. L. B. Hickman, the chairman of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, delivered an invitation from Rust Female College to visit that 
institution in the afternoon. Invitation accepted, and the hour of 5 P. 
M. was fixed upon for compliance with the request of Professor Rust. 

Adjourned until 2 P. M. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Convention was called to order at 2:30 P. M., with Dr. Hodge 
in the chair, when the credentials of Dr. John W. Compton, of the 
Drake Academy of Medicine, Evansville, Indiana, were presented. Dr. 
Compton was invited to a seat on the stage. 

The Secretary read a letter from Dr. P. H. Bailhache, of Washing- 
ton City, chairman of the Committee on Diseases of Military Life, 
stating that his report was completed and had been forwarded. 

Dr. C. H. Todd, of Owensboro, read a report on Medical Ethics, 
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which was discussed by Dr. L. P. Yandell, 8r., Dr. W. H. Long and 
others, and referred to the Committee on Publication. 

Dr. Larrabee, of Louisville, read a lengthy report on Scarlet Fever 
and MaJanal Epidemics. Referred to the Committee on Publication. 
I The following dispatch was announced by the Secretary in answer to 
one forwarded in the forenoon : 

Mabshall, Texas, April 4tL 1876. 
To THE Medical Association of Kentucky : The Texas State Medical 
AsBociation have jont kind greeting. Accept our sincere thanks and greetings 
in return. W. H. Bbown. President. 

W. A. East, Secretary. 

Dr. F. C. Wilson, of Louisville, as chairman of tne Committee on 
Transfusion, read his report, and with apparatus explained the method 
used by him in the cases in which he had performed the operation. 

On motion and second. Dr. Wilson's paper was made the subject for 
discussion at 11 A. M., Wednesday. 

The President named the following members as the Committee on 
Nominations, viz. : Dr^. J. M. Bodine, C. W. Kelley, J. A. Octerlony, 
L. S. McMurtry, C. H. Todd, A. A. Rowland, J. L. Cook, L. P. Yan- 
dell, 8r., J. A. Carr, R. Saunders, J. A. Whitlock, James Wheeler, A. 
D. Price, J. P. Cullom, L. G. Alexander, J. E. Morris, O. L. Drake, 
J. L. Dismukes, R. M. King and J. M. Dennis. 

Dr. A. D. Price, of Harrodsburg, introduced preamble and resolu- 
tions as follows, which passed first reading : 

Whereas, An appreciable diminution in attendance and depreciation of 
interest has been observed in this Society ; and, 

Whebeas, It is desirable that the profession of Kentucky have a home, with 
facilities for a library, etc. ; therefore, be it 

Besolved, That Section 1, Article VII, of the Constitution be so amended as to 
strike out all after the word " April,'* and insert "at Louisville, unless other- 
wise fixed for special reasons by a two-thirds vote." 

Besolvedj That this Society discourages expensive entertainments to the Society 
as such. 

After which the Society adjourned to visit the Rust Female College, 
to meet in Mozart Hall at night to heax Dr. Hodge's address, and a lec- 
ture from Dr. J. J. Speed, of LouisviUe. 
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At 8 P. M. the Society met a large attendance of ladies and gentle- 
men, citizens of Hopkins ville and elsewhere, in Mozart Hall, according 
to published appointment. The Vice-President being temporarily- 
absent. Dr. Hickman presided. The Secretary (by request) made a 

# 

motion that Dr. L. P. Yandell, Sr., being the oldest physician apd 
medical teacher present, be invited to occupy a seat on the stage beside 
the President. The motion, being duly seconded, was adopted, and Dr. 
Yandell at once eomplied with the request. 

Dr. Hodge's address was received with the most respectful attention 
(for which he is grateful), and Dr. J. J. Speed's essay on "Nature in 
Disease" met a similar reception from a most intelligent and refined 
audience. 

Adjourned, to meet in the Court-House, at 9 A. M., Wednesday 
morning. 
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§$ecan& gas^ 

MORNING SESSION. 

The Society was called to order at 9:30 A. M., Dr. Hodge in the 
chair. 

The Secretary communicated the request of Dr. E. S. Gaillard, 
Editor of the Richmond and Louisville Medical and Surgical Journal, 
that the proceedings of this meeting may be published in his monthly. 

Dr. R. O. Cowling, one of the editors of the Loirisville Medical News, 
and Dr. L. P. Yandell, Jr., aa a representative of the American Practi- 
Umer, made a similar request for their respective journals. Consent 
unanimously granted, after the minutes have been submitted to the 
approval of the Committee of Publication. 

Following this action of the Convention in reference to publishing 
our proceedings. Dr. John A. Larrabee, of Louisville, arose and said : 

Mb. President and Gentlebien: During the sojourn of the 
Kentucky State Medical Society in this place, our professional brother. 
Dr. James Rodman, has been called upon to sustain a terrible affliction 
in the loss of a lovely and darling child ; therefore, be it 

Be8olvedf That we tender to Dr. Bodman our most heartfelt fljmpathj in this 
sudden and unequaled affliction. 

The motion was adopted unanimously. 

A resolution was then offered to allow the Recording Secretary fifty 
dollars as compensation for his services for the past year. Quite a dis- 
cussion followed as to the amount that should be allowed said officer. 
The Secretar}' expressed his imwillingness to receive anything for his 
work, unless his predecessor, Dr. Larrabee, should be permitted to retain 
the money now in his hands as justly his, in part pay for his faithftil 
and efficient services as our former Secretary. This Dr. Larrabee 
refused to accept, even as an honorarium. The motion to allow the fifty 
dollars, introduced by Dr. R. 0. Cowling, and .strongly advocated by 

2 
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Drs. J. M. Keller and L. P. Yandell, Jr., was adopted without dissent. 

The Society voted that the Becording Secretary should be allowed 
fifty dollars annually for his services. 

Dr. L. P. Yandell, Jr., offered the following resolutions, which met 
the unanimous approval of the members present : 

Besolvedf That every member of thlB Society being in arrears shall, nnder no 
circumstances, again be permitted to participate in its discassions or to be 
present at its meetings until all moneys by him due shall be paid up. 

Besolvedi That the Secretary be instructed to inform all delinquent members 
of this resolution, and th^t they be given till the next meeting to liquidate their 
indebtedness. 

[Let all good members of the State Society respond promptly and 
willingly to the letter and spirit of the foregoing resolutions, and we can 
make our beloved Association one of the best Societies in the United 
States. — ^Rec. Sec^y.] 

Dr. J. M. Keller offered the following : 

Beaolved, That a committee of three be appointed to prepare a revision of the 
Constitution and By-I/aws, to be submitted at the next meeting. 

The Preadent appointed Drs. J. M. Keller, E. S. Gaillard, R H. 
Gale and J. H. Letcher members of said committee, to report at next 
meeting, April, 1877. 

The Committee on Nominations reported the following officers for 
the ensuing year : 

For President Db. B. W. Gaines, Hopkinsville. 

Senior Vice-President Db. G. H. Todd, Owensboro. 

Jvnior Viee-PreaidefU..^.: Db. L, S. McMubtbt, Danville. 

Becording Secretary Db. J. H. Letghbb, Henderson. 

Corresponding Secretary Db. A. D. Pbice, Harrodsburg. 

Treasurer Db John A. Labbabee, Louisville. 

Librarian Db. John J. Speed, Louisville. 

{Db. J. W. Thompson, "^ 
Db. D. a. Maxwell, > Paducah. 
Db. J. G. Bbooks, j 

Dr. L. P. Yandell, chairman of the Committee on Medical Litera- 
ture, read a report on the lives and writings of Drs. Caldwell and 
Drake, and said that his work, extending through a period of several 
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yearsy was now completed. The papers were refened to the Committee 
on Pablication. 

A resolution was offered by Dr. J. P. Gtdlom, of Canton, to the 
efiect that hereafter the Nominating Committee of this Society shall not 
be obliged to conform to the custom of selecting the President from the 
neighborhood in which the Society is then meeting. Adopted. 

Dr. L. P. Yandell offered a resolution sustaining the action of the 
American Medical Association in its efforts to increase the standard of 
medical education. 

The editor of the Hopkinsville New Era asked permission to publish 
the address of the President, which, after some discussion on the propri- 
ety of furnishing to secular papers medical addresses, was granted. 

The President called the hour for special business (the discussion of 
Dr. Wilson's report on transfusion). 

Dr. R. O. Cowling, of Louisville, opened the discussion, and 
reported four cases of the operation performed by himself. All four 
cases terminated fatally ; one during the operation, the other three soon 
after. He believed that death in the immediate fittal caae was due to 
over-stimulation of the heart. 

Dr. Keller followed, and in view of the facts as reported doubted 
the advisability of the operation. 

Dr. Larrabee said that transfusion had been recommended in 
phthisis, but doubted the advisability of the operation in this diseaae, 
and gave his reasons therefor. 

Dr. Wilson reported two cases transfused by himself, death resulting 
in both. 

Dr. Octerlony made a few remarks on the mode of death in fatal 
cases of transfusion, and doubted if over-stimulation of the heart had 
been proved ^y Dr. Cowling. 

Dr. L. P. Yandell, Jr., said he believed that the operation had been 
performed too late in all the cases reported. 

Dr. L. P. Yandell, Jr., of Louisville, read a report on Dermatology, 
presenting the theory that all chronic cases of skin affections were due 
primarily to a strumous diathesis, and acute skin diseases to malaria. 
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excluding exanthematous diseases. Referred to the Committee on 
Publication. 

Dr. L. 8. McMurtry, of Danville, moved that an Executive Com- 
mittee be appointed, consisting of five members, to be known wa the 
McDowell Monument Committee, whose duty it shall be to collect the 
money already subscribed for that purpose, and secure such donations as 
possible, and to erect some monument over the remains of Dr. Ephraim 
McDowell, the "Father of Ovariotomy," at Danville, Kentucky. 

The motion having been seconded, Drs. McMurtry and Keller 
proceeded, in a brief maimer, to discuss the importance of honoring the 
memory of Dr. McDowell. 

Drs. J. H. Letcher, J. L. Cook, and J. A. Octerlony earnestly 
supported the measure embraced in the resolution. 

Something was said about securing an appropriation from our State 
Legislature for the purpose indicated, when Dr. W. H. Long remarked 
that he would consider it a disgrace to Kentucky doctors to permit the 
Legislature to build a monument at public expense in honor to the 
immortal McDowell. 

Dr. L. P. Yandell, Jr., approved the idea advanced by Dr. Cook, 
that it was the high moral duty of governments to honor the greatness, 
virtues and excellencies of medical heroes. He said that in all civilized 
trans-Atlantic countries, distinguished physicians and surgeons, as well 
as generals and the clergy, were honored, and often hnighted, as men 
celebrated in other walks and duties of life, and the reason why proud 
honors were not heaped upon American physicians who have adorned 
the annals of their profession and rendered themselves immortal in the 
ranks of their brethren of medicine, is simply from the fact that the 
doctors of America do not force the public and governments to acknowl- 
edge their merits in a substantial and honorable manner. Dr. Y. said : 

" The Legislature should first be appealed to, or, rather, have its 
attention called to its duty to one of Kentucky's most distinguii^ed dead, 
whose life had been devoted to the service of his fellow-men ; one of the 
illustrious men of his day, and one whose usefulness had lived after him, 
a perennial tree of good fruit. Our legislators vote money for the erec- 
tion of monuments to our statesmen and soldiers, and why not to physi- 
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cians and Burgeons? Our State, along with the rest of the country, is 
behind all civilized nations in its appreciation of medical worth ; and 
while the doctors of America stand fiilly abreast in skill, knowledge and 
wisdom with those of anj other land, and by their brethren abroad are 
recognized as peers, at home they are not deservedly appreciated. 
Neither in the army, or in the navy, or in civil Hfe do medical men in 
America command the consideration worthy of their merit. This is 
largely our own fault and partly that of our predecessors. We have not 
demanded our rights. We have not fought for our rights, and the rights 
of peoples or classes do not come to them save as the result of eiSbrt 
Surely we of the healing art may justly claim equal moral worth, and 
mental ability, and professional acquirement, and exalted usefiilness with 
any other guild of our fellow^itizens. Among savages we find the 
medicine man a person of power ; and where human civilizaticm is most 
exalted, in Great Britain and on the continent of Europe, we find 
doct(»rs the isompanions of kings and the possessors of titles and high 
honors. Why should not a Kentucky Legislature take the lead and 
honor itself by honoring her great son, McDowell, a doctor, who, by his 
deeds and his discoveries, has far more benefited his fellow-beings than 
any one of the statesmen or soldiers whose lives have lent lustre to the 
fame of our beloved State T This is the age of intellectual force. The 
period when physical prowess was honored highest has past. He who 
labors most to profit the himian race is he who deserves most homage 
from his kind. Therefore, I hold it our duty first to bring this matter 
of the McDowell monument to the attention of our legislators, and 
should they prove blind to their duty, or incapable of comprehending 
the justice of the great dead's claim, then should we put our shoulders 
to the work and shame our law-givers by doins: what devolved on 
them. " 

The motion of Dr. McMurtry was unanimously adopted, and the 
chair appointed Drs. L. S. McMurtry, of Danville ; J. H. Letcher, of 
Henderson; Turner Anderson, of Louisville; H. M. Skillman, of 
Lexington, and J. W. Thompson, of Paducah, as members of the 
McDowell Monument Committee. 

Dr. J. L. Dismukes, of Mayfield, oflered a report on an interesting 
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case of Cranial Surgery, recently treated by himself and Dr. J. W^ 
Thompson. Be&rred to the Committee on Publication. 

Dr. Beuben Saunders, oi Piaducah, presented the Society with a 
paper on the Advantages of Hypodermic Medication. Beferred to the 
Committee on Publication. 

Adjourned till 1 P. M. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Convention was called to order at 1:30 P. M., Dr. Hodge in 
the chair, when Dr. Newland read the following dispatch : 

Nashviixe, Tenn., April 4th, 1876. 
To THE KiSJsmjCKY State Medical Society : The Tennemee Medical 
Society sends greeting, and wishes you God-speed. 

J. D. Plunket. 

Dr. J. A. Octerlony, of Louisville, read a valuable paper on Syphi- 
litic Dii^iBases of the Skin. Referred to Publishing Committee. 

Dr. M. F. Coomes, of Louisville, read a paper on Chronic Suppura- 
tion of the Middle Ear. Referred to the Committee on Publication. 

Dr. Compton, of Evansville, Indiana, read a paper on the Use and 
Effects of the Sulphate of Cinchonidia. Referred. 

Dr. McMurtry asked permission to write the resolutions on the death 
of Dr. John D. Jackson and send the same to the Committee on Publi- 
cation. Granted. 

The resolution making Louisville the permanent place of meeting 
was read the second time, and was defeated. 

Dr. L. P. Yandell, Jr., moved that the Society meet at Louisville 
on the first Tuesday in April, 1877, and proceeded to show that the 
Kentucky State Medical Society is an independent concern, it could go 
where it pleased and when it pleased. He wanted it at Louisville next 
year, and Louisville invites it to come. Adopted. 

A resolution was offered that the Society in the future discoimige the 
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cxpensdye entertainments' usually given at the places where it meets. 
Carried. 

A motion was made and carried to appoint a Committee on 
ISTecrology. 

On motion and appropriate remarics by Dr. Larrabee, a Committee 
OA Memorial in honor of the late Dr. Joseph Smith, deceased, late 
Treasurer of the Society, was appointed by the President, with Dr, L. 
B. Todd, of Lexington, as chairman, to report at our next meeting. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

On call on Standing Committees, Dr. J. L. Cook, of Henderson, 
was requested to read his report on Pharmacy. Dr. Cook requested 
further time on the committee to which he was appointed, and proceeded 
to speak on Pneumonia as a practical question, worthy of the deepest 
and most phUosophic study of the profession. 

Dr. J. p. McKeynolds, of Trenton, in a few remarks, recommended 
the per-sulphate of iron in poslrpartum pains. He accidentally discovered 
the excellence of this article in after-pains, in using it to arrest post- 
partum hemorrhage. 

Dr. L. M. Lovelace, of Milbum, through the Secretary, presented 
the Society with a lengthy paper on Dysentery. Referred to Committee 
on Publication. 

Dr. A. Given, of Louisville, also sent a report on Veratrum Viride 
in Pneumonia. Beferred to Committee on Publication. 

Dr. J. P. Gullom, of Canton, contributed the report of an interest- 
mg case m surgery. Beferred to Committee on PubUcation. 

Dr. J. A. Larrabee presented the Society with a practical essay on 
Ergot in Diseases in Children, which was appropriately referred. 

Dr. L. P. Yandell, Jr., moved to abolish the Committee on Botany. 
Motion adopted. 

A Standing Committee on Materia Medica was ordered by the 
Society in lieu of the Committee on Botany. 

The credentials of Dr. L. S. McMurtry as a delegate from the Boyle 
County Medical Society; of Drs. John C. Whitiock and E. E. Cook, 
of the Christian County Medical Society ; of Dr. J. P. Cullom, of the 
Trigg County Medical Society ; of Drs. M. F. Coomes and W. H. 
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Long, fix)m the Louisville Academy of Medicine, were presented and 
reoeived. 

Dr. J. P. Thomas offered the following preamble and resolutions: 

Whebeas^ The recent Beport on Registration) wherein the registration of 
marriages, births, and deaths, and especially the classification and nosological 
arrangement of diseases, fully demonstrate the inefficiency of the law, as passed 
by the Legislature preceding the one which has just adjourned ; and 

Wheseas, It is plainly evident to every medical mind that its provisions, 
as carried out, is simply a farce, and fully illustrates the folly of that body in 
refusing to embody in the Begistration Act one of the main features of the bill 
as recommended by this Society, viz., that of placing the Registrar Bureau under 
medical supervision, with a proper salary attached to said office, sufficient at 
least to justify the labors of an officer possessing general scientific knowledge, 
as well as the requisite medical skill ; but, on the contrary, as is the case, as the 
law now stands, placing the difficult duties of Registrar in the hands of the 
Auditor of State, who is necessarily ignorant of medical knowledge ; therefore, 
be it 

Beaolved by thi8 Society in Convention Assembled^ That, as a body, we memori- 
alize the next Legislature of Kentucky to repeal this worse than useless Act, 
and enact in its stead a stringent and compulsory registration law, under the 
supervision of a medical man as Registrar, possessing the necessary qualifica- 
tions to fill said office, with sufficient pay. 

Besolvedf That this Society memorialize the same Legislature, praying for 
the establishment of a properly organized State Board of Health, with district 
and county boards as auxiliaries. 

Besolvedi That this Society recommends to said honorable body the amend- 
ment to the law establishing Examining Boards, by changing the appointing 
power from our Chief Executive to a committee of physicians appointed by this 
Society, and requiring each member of said Boards to submit to an examination 
before such committee as to his qualifications for such membership. 

The preamble and resolutions were adopted without an expression of 
dissent. 

The Secretary read a few extracts from Dr. S. A. Foss' letter to 
himself and Dr. George Beeler, of Clinton, making some pointed and 
wholesome suggestions on the practical operations of the Registration 
Law of Kentucky, which were very acceptable to members present. 

Dr. C. H. Todd, of Owensboro, offered the following : 

Beeolvedj That the thanks of this Association be tendered to the President, 
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Dr. J. A. Hodge, for the able, impurtial and genial manner in which he has 
presided over the deliberations of this body. 

Put to vote by the Secretary and unanimously adopted. 
The following resolutions were offered by a member present : 

Besolvidf That, as Secretary of the Kentucky State Medical Society, the 
service of Dr. J. W. Singleton has been distinguished by the most intelligent 
2eal and signal efficiency. 

Besolvedf That the thanks of this Society are justly and heartily tendered to 
Dr. Singleton for the highly satisfactory manner in which he has discharged the 
duties of his office. 

Adopted without any expression of dissent. 

The following resolution was offered by Dr. L. 8. McMurtry, of 
Danville : 

Besolvtd, That the thanks of the Kentucky State Medical Society are due- 
and are hereby tendered, to the Christian County Medical Society and citizens 
of Hopkinsville for hospitalities and courtesies during the present session. 

Passed unanimously. 

The following delegates were appointed to the American Medical 
Association, to be held at Philadelphia, June 6th, 1876 : 

P. H. Bailhache, Louisville ; J. W. Singleton, Paducah ; 

T. J. Griffiths, Louisville ; J. W. Thompson, Paducah ; 

J. A. Larrabee, Louisville ; J. M. Montmollin, Ashland ; 

J. M. Bodine, Louisville ; Charles Mann, Nicholasville ; 

L. P. Yandell, Jr., Louisville ; W. M. Hanna, Henderson ; 

J. M. Keller, Louisville ; Ben. Letcher, Henderson ; 

F. C. Wilson, Louisville ; J. A. Hodge, Henderson ; 

J. A. Ooterlony, Louisville ; W. M. Fuqua, Hopkinsville ; 

E. S. Gtiillard, Louisville ; L B. Hickman, Hopkinsville ; 

C. H. Todd, Owensboro ; J. O. McReynolds, Elkton ; 

J. P. Letcher, Lexington ; J. N. Bass, Elkton ; 

B. M. King. Madisonville ; J. N. Metcalf, Ghurettsburgh : 

J. A. Carr, Princeton ; O. L. Drake, Slaughterville ; 

J. p. Thomas, Pembroke Station ; L. B. Todd, Lexington ; 

George Beeler. Clinton ; H. M* Skillman, Lexington. 

The following is the list of delegates appointed by the President to 
the International Medical Congress, to be held at Philadelphia, Novem- 
ber,^ 1876 : 

3 
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John Goodman, Loaisville ; D. S. Reynolds, Louisville ; 

J. A. Octerlony, Louisville ; D. W. Yandell, Louisville ; 

!E. S. Oaillard, Louisville ; J. H. Letcher, Henderson ; 

J. A. Larrabee, Louisville ; J. Hale, Owensboro ; 

R. O. Cowling, Louisville ; George T. Erwin, Danville ; 

L. P. Yandell, Sr , Louisville ; J. M. Montmollin, Ashland. 

The following gentlemen were appointed chairmen of special 
committees : 



I^Db. p. H. Bailhache, U. S. M. H. S. 



Committee on PkUosophy of Medicine Db. James Wheeleb, Hopkinsville. 

Committee on SyphUis* Db. Ibvik Keli^eb, Louisville. 

Committee on Surgical Disecaes of Mili- 
tary Life 

Committee on OpJU?kdmology Db. D. S. Reynolds, Louisville. 

Committee on Glaucoma.*. Db. P. F. Johnson, Owensboro. 

Committee on Hysteria Db. J. L. Dismttkes, Majfield. 

Committee on Pyosmia Db. E. R. Palmeb, Louisville. 

Committee on Malarial Complications Db. J. W. Singleton, Paducah. 

Committee on U. S. Marine Hospital Db. T. J. Gbifpiths, Louisville. 

Committee on Necrology Db. J. B. Mabvin, Louisville* 

Committee on Diseases of Children Db. J. A. Labbabee, Louisville. 

Committee on Sprains Db. R. O. Cowling, Louisville. | 

Committee on Octology Db. M. F. Coomes, Louisville. 

Committee on Physioloqical and Patholog-') ^ ^ ^ 

• , ^». ■ i>,Ln , [Dk. F. C WirsoN, Louigville. 

ical Unanges in Jilood Vorpuscles J 

Committee on GynoBcology Db. W. H. Wathen, Louisville. 

Committee on New Remedies Db. J. A. Octeblony, Louisville. 

Committee on the Aspirator and its Uses Db. D. W. Yandell, Louisville. 

Committee on Diseases of the Genito-uri-1 ^ _ _ , 

•^ ^Db. R. F. Logan, Shelbvville. 

nary Organs ) 

Committee on Diseases of the Throai Db. R. C. Bbandeis, Louisville. 

The following standing committees were appointed : 

Committee on Vital Statistics Db. D. N. Pobteb, Eminence* 

Committee on Epidemics Db. L S. McMubtby, Danville. 

Committee on Obstetrics Db. "W. H Long, Louisville. 

Committee on Improvements in Swrgery Db. W. O* Robebts, Louisville. 

Committee on Finance Db. H. L. MgNaby, Princeton. 

Committee on Improvements in Practice of)^^ 

,^ ,. . fDB. TuBNEB Andebson, Louisville. 

Medicine J 
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CommiUee on Hygiene Db. W. H. Sakdxbs, Smithland. 

CbmmiUee on Medical Ethics Dr. B. M. Fableioh« Hopkinsyille. 

CommiUee on McUeria Medioa Db. L< P. Yandjell, Jb-, Louisville. 

ChmmiUee on Dermatology Db. L. P. Takdell, Jb., Louisville. . 

Committee on Necrology Db. L. B. Todd, Lerington. 

Drs L. P. Yandell, Jr., J. A. Octerlony, E. D. Foree, W. H. 
Long and Turner Anderson were appointed a Committee on Arrange- 
ments. 

Dr. H. F. McNary, of Princeton, and Dr. L. P. Yandell, Jr., of 
Louisville, were appointed a committee to conduct the Presidentelect, 
Dr. R. W, Guines, to the chair, who said : 

GENTLEifEN OF THE State Medical SOCIETY : I trust, gentle- 
men, that I shall be excused from making anything like a formal 
speech, not having had sufficient time for premeditation. Nevertheless, 
I cannot refrain from responding to the compliment paid me by this 
Society — a compliment attributing to me higher merit than I have ever 
thought of attaining to ; a compliment the more appreciated by me, 
inasmuch as it was unexpected. But little skilled in parliamentary 
precedents, in accepting the duties your partiality has this day assigned 
me, I shall have occasion to throw myself upon your patience, your 
forbearance and your assistance. With these aids, gentlemen, I shall 
hope to discharge the duties of the office with credit to myself and the 
Society to which we belong. 

I thank you, gentlemen, most ardently for the honor conferred. 

When Dr. Gaines had concluded his remarks, Dr. Singleton 
appointed himself a committee of one to present a beautiful and fragrant 
bouquet to his handsome and distinguished successor, Dr. J. H. Letcher, 
of Henderson, yi fraternal benediction, when the Society adjourned at 
6:30 P. M., to meet in the city of Louisville, on the first Tuesday in 
April, 1877. 

J. A. HODGE, Fresidmt, 

J. W. Singleton, Recording Secretary. 
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ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 



BY J. A. HODGE, M. D. 



Ladies and Gentlemen : With your kind indulgence, we propose 
to discuss briefly, the status of medicine among the sciences. Then, 
by gathering from several of its branches a few of their more prominent 
points, endeavor to give the uniniated present, some idea of its recent 
progress and present prospects ; closing with a few remarks appertain- 
ing more particularly to our Society. 

No one can be more conscious than we are of the imperfect manner 
in which the proposed task will be accomplished ; — the compass of a 
short discourse precluding, not only everything like elaboration, but 
even the mere mentioning of many matters that will be clamoring for 
recognition, and which would be essential to a fiill exposition of our 
subject. 

As during the roseate dreams of youthful life every one imagines 
himself a poet, so it would seem in after years nearly every one comes 
to regard himself a bom physician; competent to pass judgment on 
medical questions, howsoever ignorant he may be of the premises. 
Between the two infatuations, however, is this difference, — while the 
poetical is of short duration, the medical clings, usually, through life. 
Be this as it may, unquestionably a vast amount of misconception exists 
in the popular mind as to the scope and character of medicine as a 
science. An idea prevails that it is singularly defective in established 
facts, in other words, medical learning is little else than a mass of inge- 
nious guess-work, clothed, it may be, in the habiliments of science, 
but not properly rising to the dignity of such. This erroneous estimate 
of its worth, prepares the mind for placing its claims to confidence on a 
par with all manner of charlatanry in the way of schemes and artifices 
in practice ; especially when these are projected upon the public, under 
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the guise of ^'systems," plumed with high-eounding names ending in 
"pathy." 

As it requires au eicpert to distinguish genuine coin from its counter^ 
feit; — it is not surprising that many people, otherwise intelligent, &il to 
discriminate between the steady light of true medical sdience and the 
ignes fatui of quackery, as these flicker their lambent flames over some 
undrained morass or pestilent spot, which may, here and there, be 
described as marring the beauty of the &ir domain of medicine^ 
Again, medicine has been regarded by many as the most changeable 
of sciences. You hear it, said, the teachings and practices of the 
profession are not such as they used to be, and that the names of 
diseases even have undergone change. This assumption also, is usually 
accompanied by the deduction that where sq many changes have been, 
there can be but Uttle deserving confidence. It would be an easy 
matter to prove this mere sophistry ; and if its application were allowed 
to science in general, would have the effect of blotting out the greater 
part. 

While we are ready to admit that the maroh of medical science has 
been marked by many changes in the past and that many more await 
its future, as long, at least, as man's perceptive and reasoning fiiculties 
remain limited, rendering perfectability unattainable — yet there is 
nothing in this mutability peculiar to the science of medicine, or that 
should be held derogator}' as to its character. 

Along with all the physical sciences, medicine has been making 
wonderful progress during the last twenty or thirty years ; much of it 
in geological phrase, — has been in a metamorphic state. It can be 
truthfully said that since the dawn of history never was such an amount 
of crystalization and stratification of facts, as have occurred within the 
period mentioned. The changes which appear in the science, for the 
most part, result from real progress, making necessary an altered and 
extended nomenclature to suit newly discovered facts, reconstructed 
theories, Ac. Then let it not be offered as a reproach that it has 
undergone change ; where there is no change there can be no progress. 
Veneration for the past is a commendable sentiment, but carrried to 
an extreme circumvallates the mind, preventing alike ingress or egress 
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of ideaa. Thanks to the enlightened philosophy of the present age, 
mental fetters are no longer riveted by past opinions be they ever so 
hoary; — all alike, from whatever source, are subjected to the crucial 
tests of reason and experiment to stand or fall by inherent merit or 
demerit. Error no longer finds a hiding place under the shield of any 
great name. Not until the border-land between the knowable and 
unknowable has been reached will the restless student of nature's laws 
be satisfied; nay, not then, for when on its very confines, he is still 
gazing wistfiilly into the dim twihght ahead, vainly essaying to descry 
the last link in the chain of causation that iias led him hither. Gro as 
deeply as "thou mayest ardent souF into the arcana of nature, a veil 
still covers the beyond ; and science in all its pride is doomed to bow 
its head in humble recognition of the fact that with the AUwise author 
rests the secrets of beginning. 

The renowned Voltaire said the science of medicine consisted in the 

doctor's introducing drugs, of which he knew little, into bodies, of which 

he knew less. However much the facts of the case may have justified 

this severe criticism at the time of its utterance, it is certainly no longer 

applicable-:-for since the application to medical investigation of the 

* 

exact methods, which have done so much for the physical sciences, its 
progress has been equally rapid, constantly rising to higher planes of 
scientific interest and usefulness. Its pre-eminence is such that the 
gulf which separates the medical science of to-day from that of a 
hundred years ago is indeed a wide one. 

All sciences should be considered in two aspects, — what is known to 
be true and what is supposed to be true. Their worth, in a measure, 
may be estimated by the preponderance of the one or the other. Judged 
by this rule medicine should occupy a high place on the scale of 
sciences, abounding in both the elements named, having an immense 
store of facts, the result mainly of observation and experiment — the 
accumulation of ages, the work of a vast number of firs1>class intel- 
lects, and to which all departments of science have, to a greater or less 
extent, contributed. It has likewise its hypotheses and theories evolved 
from them ; — its facts, of course, as secure as truth itself, which is eternal, 
while its speculations are ever changing. This variable element, the 
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speculative, pervades all sciences, with one exception, — ^perhaps a 
majority of them to an equal extent with that of medicine. Look 
at the grand science of astronomy, the cultivation of which runs 
back to prehistoric ages, — ^hence the expression, **The astronomer 
never dies." With all its sublimities to quicken the minds that have 
been devoted to it through these countless years ; along with much that 
has been established, is still teeming with its hypothetical theories in 
relation to the heavenly bodies. Ajs to the sun, the source of his heat, 
his spots, photosphere and the like; — the planets — their climatology, 
inhabitability, &c. 

Gfeology, too, with its solid nucleus of facts, many wonderful and 
varied, as inscribed by the hand of the Almighty upon the eternal 
rocks is by no means the same to-day it was a decade or two past. 
So we might pass in review the whole circle of the sciences, finding 
change stamped on all, and the speculative element a dominant feature. 
Enough, however, has been said for our purpose. 

In the practical application of medicine change is often more 
apparent than real, from the fact that there are many ways of arriving 
at the same end. An illustration of this may be found in the past and 
present management of fever; a condition present in most cases the 
physician is called to treat. Forty years ago the lancet was in constant 
requisition in its management, but subsequently went so much into 
disuse that for many years past it has been wiell-nigh discarded Now 
blood-letting did reduce tension of the heart and arteries, lower 
temperature and relieve pain; in these several ways unquesti(»nably 
aiding in the cure of disease. This was aU well when it was properly 
used, and would never have grown into such disfavor had it not been 
for the indiscretion and extravagance connected with its employment. 
It was an agent fraught with evil as well as good, consequently its 
indiscreet use ended in obscuring its virtues, aided probably in this 
direction by undue prominence given to its bad effects. So in time it 
came to be reararded as a spoliative measure, adding to the debility 
naturally incident to disease ; one it would be well to get rid of could 
its good ends be obtained by means less objectionable. The agents 
to supersede blood-letting were the arterial sedatives, consisting of ice 
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and cold water, veratrum, digitalis, aconite, gelsiminum and other 
remedies of similar properties ; varying more or less in action, but all 
tending to the same end in their effects on the arterial and nervous 
systems. With this change in regard to bleeding, the profession 
for a while seemed well satisfied, being persuaded, an<l correctly, that 
its substitutes were proving more efficacious in practice. However, 
the last few years have exhibited a tendency in the medical mind to 
question the wisdom of discarding the lancet to the extent that it has 
obtained. 

Consonant with this re-active movement, at the last meeting of the 
American Medical Association, Prof. Gross, in a paper read before that 
body, advcx5ated rather an extensive resumption of its use. There now 
remains scarcely a doubt that blood-letting, ere long, will be restored to 
its legitimate place in the treatment of disease much more circumscribed 
in its range than formerly; as a more diFcriminating judgment will 
guide its use in the fixture. With the general advance of science in all 
departments, an advance which has taken place "all along the line," — 
medicine is found holding position in the first rank. Discoveries and 
improvements have been occurring with such rapidity that only the most 
diligent student can at all keep pace with them. Without entering into 
particulars in the way of proof of this statement, we will merely 
mention the fact that in the last edition of Dunglison's dictionary, an 
addition was made of more than six thousand terms and subjects. This 
serves to give some idea of the vast work accomplished in the previous 
ten years in the broad field of medical science. Many of these 
achievements sound more like romance than reality : and the end is not 
yet, for there never was a time when there were so many earnest, 
dihgent investigators pushing research into the terra-incognita of 
medical science, as are to-day thus engaged. Every ipsue ot the 
medical journals attest this fact, and conclusively show that our 
already abundant store of medical knowledge is receiving on every 
hand liberal and constant contributions firom legitimate aud collateral 
sciences. 

Chemistry, with magician-like wand, through its busy crucibles, is 
pouring in upon us a flood of treasures, many of them so wonderfiil. 
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their contemplation, alone, seems like a dream of enchantment. The 
^nits of its cunning may be seen permeating anatomy, physiology, 
materia-medica and hygiene. To its valuable gifts of past years, in the 
form of alkaloids, salts, ethers and extracts, new ones are being ad^fed 
every little while, rendering still more potent our therapeutic armimen- 
tarium. To the long list of disinfectants it has placed in the hands of 

sanitary science, ranging from that product of the lightning's flash, 

« 

ozone, to salacylic acid, others still will be added to find new uses or 
supplant those of less efficacy. In subtile distillations, too, with truth- 
fulness to nature, she is found imitnting the most delicatie odors of 
fruit and flower, with which to regale the languishing senses of the 
invalid, tickle the palate and ol&ctories of the voluptuary, and minister 
at the toilet of! beauty. 

Physiology, through vivisections performed on the lower animals, 
and through carefully conducted studies on them and on man, of the 
action of medicinal Knd toxic agents, is gradually unraveling the com- 
plexity of the nervous system, brushing away much rubbish of past 
speculation, thereby rendering more definite the ftmctions of the various 
parts of the brain, spinal marrow and great sympathetic nervous system, 
with its microscope and test tube, helping to a better understanding of 
the secretions and other fluids of the human body. In these several 
ways, besides many others, the contributions of recent years &om this 
department, which have been and wiU be utilized in practical medicine, 
are of incalculable importance. 

In this connection, I deem it not out of place to notice briefly the 
heated controversy which has been waged between the so-called humani- 
tarians and the vivisectors. In England, particularly, a great outcry 
has been raised against those engaged in experimenting on living 
animals by mutilation; a society having been formed for the avowed 
purpose of breaking up the practice by legal enactment ; physiologists 
engaging in such experiments being denounced in the bitterest terms. 
Certainly, the needless infliction of pain on any sentient being very 
justly deserves condemnation, for, whether or not the ** veriest worm we 
tread upon may feel as great a pang as when a giant dies," if no good 
can result from tht infliction, it should be spared ; if valuable knowl- 

4 
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edge may be obtained in this way — and every phyeacian, at leasts 
knows ftill weU its importance, the case becomes materially altered. 
Did not Gk)d give man dominion over the beasts of the field and the 
birds of the air, and is it not his prerogative to slay them at his will, or 
make them subserve his purpose in any way necessary to his comfort or 
happiness ? In carrying out this idea, however, we would not sanction 
the infliction of an immense amount of suflfering for a very small amount 
of good to man, and it may be remarked that such experiments, for the 
most part, are conducted while the animal is rendered insensible by 
anesthesia. 

In India is found a sect of vegetarians, the transmigrationists, who 
profess great veneration for their ancestors ; fearful they might devour 
the very animal in which some honored manes had become domiciliated^ 
religiously abstam from all food of that kind. A missionary, to con- 
vince one of their Brahmins of the impracticable character of his fiuth, 
placed under a microscope a drop of water from the sacred Ganges, 
thereby proving to him that he was swallowing millions of animals 
every day of his hfe. This poor fellow, doubtless, displayed more con- 
sistency than could be found among the silly &natics of our day, for he, 
with saddened heart turned away, vowing another drop of water should 
never pass his lips, in a few days sealing his fisuth with his life. So we 
ooald not, if we would, avoid destroying animal life, taking it as we do 
in our food and drink, and crushing it at every step. 

In microscopic investigations the patient Grerman takes the lead. 
With unwearjring eye he is peering through his instrument, analyzing 
elementary structure through fibre and cell to protoplasm itself. 
Indeed, it is from microscopy searching in fields of little things, lying 
outfidde of natural vision, that the greatest successes are to be expected in 
the near future. If the germ theories to which it has given rise should 
be established, a considerable advance will be made in elucidating the 
causation of disease. 

In smrgery, among the many recent advances deserving special 
notice may be placed first in order a progressive conservatism. Limbs 
are now saved that a few years back would have been sacrificed to the 
amputating knife. The more frequent resort to resection of bones, the 
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&ee opening of suppurating joints, and guarding with greater assiduity 
against septic influences, have been the chief elements of success, 
together with the fixed dressings for fracture, by the use of which 
protracted recumbency is avoided. And not to be omitted even in this 
slight enumeration, the elastic bandage of Esmarch, with its bloodless 
operations; nor the aspirator with its delicate trocar needle, by the use 
of which collections of fluid may be removed from the plural cavity, 
bladder, joints, pericardium and deep abscesses, done almost with 
impunity, with slight pain and well-nigh without wound, so slight is the 
puncture. In vesicle retention and dropsy of the heart, impending 
death has been averted by its timely use. It is a beautiftd operation, 
devoid of the harrowing elements of wound and blood, the usual accom- 
paniments of surgical performances. 

If asked to name the feature in practical medicine, which more than 
any other distinguishes the present from former times, we would say, — 
its increased rationaUty ; this, the result of the great advance ia knowl- 
edge of physiological and pathological laws, the natural history of dis- 
ease, what nature can accomplish unaided by art ; the tendency of many 
diseases to self-limitation ; their mode of causing death ; and the more 
correct understanding of the modus operandi of medicinal agents. 
Contrast, if you please, the vast amount of clear-cut knowledge 
which would now be brought to bear on a case of pneumonia, in its 
diagnosis, pathology and treatment, with the misty ideas in rela- 
tion to aU these points, with which it would have been encountered, 
before the general introduction of auscultation and percussion. Now 
how accurately is traced the line of invading inflammation, from incip- 
iency to completion; no guessing at the amount of heat of the body 
by the fallible sense of touch, but, with thermometer in hand, it is 
correctly -measured. As a general rule it is known we are to deal 
with a disease which has a prescribed course to run, and the duty of the 
physician is to keep the patient alive until the chain of morbid action is 
completed; the treatment involving very little or none of that 
vigorous onslaught, with lancet, antimony and mercury, once deemed 
so indispensable in nearly every case. Instead of such routine 
the more rational measures that each particular case may require. 
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will be adopted, but which we will not stop to particularize. 

The general recognition which now obtains of the dangers of a high 
grade of fever heat may be regarded as one of the greatest advances of 
recent date in pathology, and one that must exert a decided influence 
for good on the practice. While to our brethren of Germany is due 
the credit of setting this matter before the profession in renewed light, 
let it not be forgotten that it had its foimdation in the labors of the 
immortal Currie, as published by him to the world nearly one hundred 
years ago; but whose valuable lessons were strangely neglected until 
quite recetitly. 

In medicine, as in other scientific pursuits, it would seem that the 
human mind is so prone to contracted views that when occupied with 
one side of a question the adverse is shut out. In this way only can 
the fact be accounted for, that in pursuit of what is termed conserva- 
tive practice, the dangers from excessive fever heat were in too great 
measure lost sight of, and consequently its reduction by appropriate 
treatment neglected. On this point we drifted away from the practice 
of the past to our disadvantage. Our predecessors, it is true, were so 
exclusively occupied with combating fever, they failed to support 
properly the vital power of the patient, which was a still greater evil. 
Thus it will be seen, as is so frequently the case, after vibrating from 
one extreme to the other, at last we are settling down on intermediate 
ground as the correct one, modern investigations having demonstrated 
that a high degree of fever, if long continued, is, per se, destructive of 
life, and that an antipyretic treatment of some character is only second- 
ary in importance to sustentation of the vital forces. 

The subject of txansftision of blood has, for the past year or two, 
occupied a prominent place in the medical journals, as well as the 
newspapers of the day. The operation was practiced, to some extent, 
in the latter part of the last century, both in England and France. 
Highly extravagant expectations were indulged in regard to the 
l)enefit8 to flow from it. To many minds, less phQosophical than imagi- 
native, it was considered the equivalent of that fabled fountain, the 
bathing in the waters of which secure perennial youth. What more 
could be necessary when one grew sick, than to replace his unsound 
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blood with that from some healthy individual ; — ^for, as in this fluid, the 
blood resided, as then thought, the life of the body, forsooth he must 
be restored to wonted health who submitted to this operation. Some 
thought (fid age itself would be indefinitely postponed by simply indulg- 
ing in an occasional draught from the veins of some hapless youth. 
These bright dreams, unfortunately, were soon dissipated. The 
oecurrenee of several &tal accidents produced by the admission of air 
along with the blood, — owing to defective apparatus, — caused its aban- 
donment ; and in France it was made a penal offence for any one to 
practice the operation. As now revived under more favorable auspices, 
it promises better succcess. Its application will be restricted in a great 
measure to sudden and extreme prostration from hemorrhage. In 
such cases it will doubtless be the means of saving many lives. 
In parsuit of his avocation, the physician is made, not infrequently, 
a participator in scenes the most pathetic, and mayhap tragic, that mark 
the passage of human life. In contemplating the successes of the 
operation of transfusion, such a scene pres^its itself. Behold a dark- 
ened chamber ; in it a couch, consecrated by agony, blood and tears ; 
anxious friends surround it, for prostrate thereon is the pale, pulseless, 
breathless form of a young mother, her precious life about to be sacri- 
ficed that another life might be. Despair is pictured on every fiice ; a 
cry for more air, more Ught, is heard. Now two arms are bared — ^hers 
and another's ; the skillful accoucher, with intervening tube, connects 
their life-bearing channels; the warm crimson blood flows from the 
swelling veins of the husband into the exhausted form of the dying 
wife ; her stilled heart throbs once more, her chest expands, her eyes 
open, and. Heaven be praised I she is restored to life, amid joy and 
gladness, smiles and tears. 

The past year was characterized by a succession of meteorological 
phenomena in various parts of the world, the most remarkable, perhaps, 
the present century has witnessed. During the summer months, 
unprecedented rain-falls, storms and cyclones carried destruction 
throughout a large belt of this continent and of Europe. For weeks 
together the valleys of our owu State were swept by surging floods, 
submerging its green fields, and carrying away property to the amount 
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of miSions of dollars. It was naturally to be feared that a scrbBidence 
fsf the waters might be followed by pestilence^ if not fiunine, but^ 
thanks to- a beneficent Providence and a fruitfid soil, these apprehen- 
sioBS were realized to but a limited extait. True, the long-continued 
rains, followed by hot suns, aroused into unwonted energy that mysteri* 
ouB agent, malaria, which, like a spirit of evil, ** that walketh in dark- 
ness," moving with stealtliy step over valley and plain, breathing it» 
noxious breath upon unconscious sleepers, causing many to awaken with 
aching bones and shivering bodies, as the initiation of an intermittent 
or remittent, firequently of graver type than ordinary, still giving rise 
to but a small mortality. 

Among the saddening events of the year rang out a funeral knell, 
touching to its innermost recesses the medical heart of the country, 
bringing forth, in tenderest accents of sorrow, sympathetic responses 
from every medical body in the State. I refer to the death of Dr» 
Lewis Rogers, who, full of honcM: and ripe in years, quietly passed away 
at his home, June 13th, 1875. For a l(xig while Dr. Rogers was an 
active, earnest member of this Society, and, but a few short years since, 
with his rare gifts, shed great lustre upon its presidential chair. It waa 
truly affecting to read the heart-burdened expressions of regret at his 
loss, and the warm testimonials of appreciation and esteem of profes- 
sional brethren as their utterances came forth in the form of resolution 
and address ; for, in this instance, we know these expressions were not 
the mere *^ sounding brass and tinkling cymbals '^ they frequently are, 
but the genuine overflowing of the well-tides of affection. In profound 
learning, extended research and practical acumen, as diagnostician and 
therapeutist. Dr. Rogers had scarcely a compeer. In honor, integrity, 
courteousness, kindliness of heart, in all the moral excellencies, his life 
was a beautiAil example to others, causing him to be frequently referred 
to as a model physician. He was, indeed, a good and a great man, his 
character remarkable for its symmetrical proportions. His biography 
will prove a valuable heritage to the young medical men of the fixture. 

The Society and the profession at large has sustained an irreparable 
loss in the death of the lamented John Davies Jackson, of Danville. 
He was one of the most gifted medical men the State has ever produced. 
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high soientifie attainments, exalted aspiratians, <shiyahx>tts honor, 
spotleaB eharaeter, and unconquerable devotion to his profession, won 
the admiralion and esteem of all who knew him. ** None ever left his 
presence without increased respect for the man and the physician. " An 
ardent student, his acquirements were varied, extensive and profound. 
Ffig contributions to medical literature bore the stamp of a mastei's 
hand. A victim to that dread destroyer of our race — consumption — ^in 
the noon-tide of life, in the forty-first year of his age, the noble spirit 
of John Davies Jackson was released from earthly vestments. 

Another member of our Society, Dr. Joseph Smith, of Lexington, 
died September 21st of the past year. He passed away in the ftdl 
maturity of his powers ; was an educated, usefiil and active member of 
his profession ; a christian of pure character ; loyal to his trust ; ready 
«t all times to sustain the honor and dignity of his profession. 

To this painful record must be added the name of (George Sing 
Bryant, of Ijexington, who died in that city in the fifty-first year of his 
age. Dr. Bryant was Superintendent of the first Kentucky Lunatic 
Asylum, and was in every way well fitted for the position. By one who 
knew him well we are informed that he was a man of marked ability, 
cultivated, enthusiastic, studious, devoted to the masters of our profes- 
sion, and was an able contributor to medical literature. 

Lastiy, we append the name of Dr. Joseph Colman Carter, of 
Versailles, Kentucky, who died January last, in his sixty-eighth year. 
^'He was a man of genial disposition, active mind and retentive 
memory, ftiU of exact information in relation to diseases in his section.** 
In youth he had been a pupil and always a devoted admirer of that 
greatest of our medical philosophers. Dr. Daniel Drake. Throughout 
life he was an exemplary christian, enjoying the confidence and esteem 
of all who knew him. Thus closes this melancholy catalogue. Never 
before in the history of the Society has it been called upon to lament 
the loss of so many of its brightest and best members. With sad. and 
revering hearts, we recognize the vacant seats of Rogers, Jackson, 
Smith, Bryant and Carter. May they rest in that peace that must 
follow well-spent lives. 

In conclusion, a word or two in relation to our Society. If this 
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inftitution is to be regarded as the exponent of the medical talent of the 
Btate ; if it is to fulfill the exalted mission of developmg and disusing 
scientific interest throughout the medical ranks ; to iHnd together and 
elevate the profession as a whole ; to command respect at home and 
abroad, and be looked upon as a sacred trust, which we, its custodians, 
are to keep ftdl-orbed and well up to the high-tide of scientific advance- 
ment, — ^it behooves us to see that it fiiil not hi these, its legitimate ends,. 
by omission of duty on our part. We must remember that such a 
destiny is to be wrought out only by earnest, unrelaxing efibrts, not of a 
few, but of every member, to the best of his ability. Our zeal must 
not expire with the excitement of our reunions, or little will be accom- 
plished. The great work, as committee-men, voluntary laborers, or 
wide-awake students and thinkers, must be performed chiefly in the 
midst of interrupting duties, weariness and care, inseparable from the 
practice of our profession. The success of the Society, thus far, has 
been all that could have been hoped ; but a great work still remains 
before it. May it Mter not in its efforts, but stand, through coming 
years, a monument to the industry, intelligence, love of science, and 
fraternal spirit of the medical profession of Kentucky. 



IN MEMORY OF 



Dr. lewis ROGERS, 



DIED JITNE 13, 1875, 



AGED 63 TEAB8. 



May his benign example live in the grateful hearts of 
all he has blessed, and in after years, when admiring 
generations shall recall his faithful services in behalf of the 
human race, may we strive to imitate the virtues and 
excellencies in his life and character, to which we should 
ever render the homage of honor and admiration. 



1834. 1875. 

JOHN SAVIES JACESON. 



Bom in Danville, Kentucky, 1834; graduated in 
Letters, at Centre College, 1854; in Medicine, at the 
University of Pennsylvania, 1857. 

He practiced medicine in his native city until 1862, 
when he entered the Confederate army as a Surgeon, and 
served with distinction to the dose of the war. He then 
returned to Danville, where, except during the intervals of 
his travels, he wa? engaged in active professional duty until 
within a few months of his death. 

He regarded his art as the noblest which could enlist 
the minds and hearts of man, and he strove to reach its 
highest standard. He was a thorough student, a careful 
thinker, and an earnest worker, and, being possessed of 
talent of high order, hs was a mdiel general practitioner, 
with superior skill and extensive attainments. He achieved 
the greatest success, winniag early the fullest confidence of 
the people which he so ably served, and was esteemed by 
his profession, at home and abroad, for his learning, skill, 
industry, and noble character. In his intercourse with his 
patients he was gentle, kind, digaifiad and firm ; with his 
professional brethren, he was ethical, generous and courteous. 

The memory of Dk. John D. Jackson will be fondly 
cherished by the people he so ably and faithfully served. 
Having achieved distinction and a national reputation by 
merit and labor, his brief life sheds lustre upon the medical 
annals of his State. His great and beautiful example lives 
as a rich legacy to his brethren, and they desire that among 
these pages, which, in times past, his pen has enriched, shall 
be recorded a memorial of their admiration and affection, 
and their sorrow for his early death. 
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MEDICAL LITERATURE OF KENTUCKY. 



BT LUNeKFOBD P. YANBELL, M. D. 



When I oommenoed writmg a report on the Medical Literature of 
Kentucky, extracts of which have been read at successive meetings of 
our Society, I had in view simply an account of what had been written 
by the physicians of the State; and such a history I expected to 
comprise within the limits ordinarily prescribed to such reports. But aa 
I progressed with my work it occurred to me that its interest would be 
increased by biographical sketches of the writers mentioned who are no 
longer among the living. Acting upon this impression, I have written 
biographies of many of the old physicians of Kentucky whose labors 
have given lustre to her name, and my history has attained such a 
length that I cannot think of inflicting it upon the Society. 

I cannot doubt that the labor which I have performed will be valued 
by those who shall come after us in the profession, as well as by the 
physicians of the present day. Our sons will desire to know what was 
achieved by their &thers, as we are curious about the labors of those 
who gave shape to the profession in the early days of our Common- 
wealth. My history is so &r advanced that I may hope to have it 
ready for the press before the time of our next meeting. And, in the 
meantime, I beg leave to submit the following as the conclusion of my 
report. 

The Life and WBrrmas of Db. Ghabuss Caldwell. 

The most important event in the medical history of Kentucky is, 
undoubtedly, to be regarded the establishment of its first public school 
of medicine. No other has given so powerful an impulse to the 
profession, especially in the direction of its literature, which, in truth, it 
would hardly be too much to say, took its rise with the medical depart- 
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ment of Tranqrlvanis University. All that had been written on medi- 
dne in Kentucky before the medical school at Lexington commenced 
its prosperous career, were a few theses by her medical graduates, and a 
few short papers, principally reports of cases, published in the medical 
joumab of New York and Philadelphia. Except these, amounting, in 
all, probably to little more than fifty octavo pages, and Dr. Joseph 
Buchanan's '' Philosophy of Human Nature," I am not aware that we 
could lay claims to any medical literature at all up to that time. 

Various eflSbrts had been made at different periods, with results 
which have been related in this report,* to organize a medical depart- 
ment in Transylvania University, but in 1819 a fiiculty was at length 
organized, which, for many years, carried the school forward with 
unexampled success. At the head of this faculty stood, in general 
scholarship as well as in medical learning, in reputation as an eloquent 
teacher, in powers of display, and in years and experience. Dr. Charles 
Caldwell, who had long ranked in Philadelphia among the foremost 
American writers on medicine. Declining to engage actively in the 
practice of his profession after he came to Kentucky, he enjoyed abun. 
dant leisure for indulging his taste for writing, and, consequently, we 
find that for more than thirty years he was one of the most copious, 
not only of Kentucky, but of American medical writers. 

On entering upon his duties as Professor of the Institutes of 
Medicine in Transylvania University, Dr. Caldwell delivered an 
address, which created, at the time, a decided sensation in Kentucky. 
It was published at the request of the Board of Trustees, and has been 
preserved. In its tone, its scholarship, and the style of its delivery, it 
was an admirable performance, and satisfied all who heard it that Dr. 
Caldwell was the man to carry forward the enterprise in which the 
citizens of Lexington had engaged. He would not admit that there 
was a possibility of its fitilure. The school, he predicted, would 
succeed beyond the expectations of the most sanguine of its friends, and 
would confer great and manifold benefits, not only upon the city of 
Lexington, but upon the profession and upon the State. ^* It would 
throw new light upon the diseases of the Mississippi valley, and lead to 

•See TranBactionfi for 1874, p. 217. 
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a mc»:Q rational and sucoesslul treatment of them* By reducing th« 
•xpeng^ of a medical education, it would onitble persons in moderate 
circumatancee, as well as the eons of the wealthy, to attain it. It 
would promote the study of our climate in relation to disease, elevate 
the standing and dignilj of the medical profeesion in the West> and 
increase its mfluence and efficiency/ 

These words were prophetic. All that Dr^ Caldwell predicted hiU 
become history, nor, as we look hack, after the accomplishment of theee 
fifty years, at the state of things then existing, are we much surprised 
at his confidence ; but it must be remembered that to many, if not to 
most of tiiose who heard him, his predictions seemed, at the time, wild 
and visionary. His colleagues were far &om sharing in his assurance of 
success, and there can be no doubt that his brave words and sanguine 
temper inspired them with an energy which contributed much to the 
proeperity of the school. The addrees fully sustained hk reputation as 
a writer of power and a speaker of a most imposing style of eloquence. 

The year after the organization of this western school, Ih'. 
Chapman, a life-I(»ig friend of Dr. Caldwell, originated the Phila- 
delphia Journal of the Medical and Physical Sciences. The views of 
these eminent teachers on nearly all medical subjects were in ftill accord. 
They were the staunchest of the '* solidists," the most determined of all 
the opposers of the humoral pathology. They agreed in explaining the 
action of medicines and nearly all vital movements by sympathy. Dr. 
Caldwell became at once a contributor to this joiimal, the first number 
of which contains the history of a case of tape-worm, for which a man 
in the space of a few hours swallowed sixteen ounces of an amalgam of 
mercury and tin. A portion of the worm measuring forty feet was 
expelled, but the principal part of the amalgam was retained, forming 
a heavy, well<lefined tumor in the ascending colon. This was followed 
by the history of a case of luxation downwards of the humerus, teeated 
by Dr. Simeon A. Dudley, a young physician of Winchester ; but a 
much more important communication consisted of a letter to the editor 
on Sympathy, written, as he said, ** in consideration of the efiS)rts which 
appear to be on foot, in various quarters, to re-inundate the medical 
world with the foul tide of humoral doctrines." Chapman had made a 
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hold aasault upcm those doetrines in the introductory chapter to his 
Materia Medioa, and then left them to the arhitiainent of time, but 
Caldwell nerer relaxed in his war&re upon them. He aaysy in this 
letter, '' while suj^rted by an" ally so able in coimcil, and so dexterous 
as you are, no apparent augmentation of the forces of our opponents 
awakens in me the slightest apprehension or concern. We may appear 
to be hemmed in, cut off, cleft down, and trampled o'er, " but the fimcy 
would be found iUmdve, the hope a bubble. ^' Let the advocateB of 
sympathy," he continues, ^' be true to their cause and to themsebree — 
let their resolution he manly and their perseverance inflexible; let them 
^each strike singly, silently, and home,' and instead of &lling them- 
selves in the deadly conflict, it will be their antagonists that must < sink 
outwearied rather than o'ercome.' " 

His words here have not the ring of those uttered about the school. 
He continued to strike home against the offensive doctrines, but he 
struck at least almost singly, and the advocates of sympathy have sunk 
finally outwearied and overcome. 

In 1828 he issued his ** Outlines of a Course of Lectures on the 
Institutes of Medicine," in the prei&ce to which he makes the remark- 
able dedaradon, that it is better fl)r a writer or a teacher occasionally to 
*' broach startling errors than to dole out nothing but time-beaten 
truisms." The volume is eminently characteristic of the author; it 
would not be easy to find another containing so many doctrines opposed 
to the general teachings of physiologists. Next in succession appeared 
a small volume on Phraiology, an enlarged edition of which was 
published a few years later. His preliminary discourse prefixed to the 
second edition is a most earnest defense of phrenology, in reply to an 
article by Mr. Jeffrey, of the Edinburgh Review, and abounds in every 
weapon employed in literary warfare— ^argument, sneers, sarcasm, 
taunts, invective. Few tracts more tersely splenetic have ever been 
called forth by scientific controversy, and even the veteran editor of the 
Review must have been amazed at the warmth with which he saw 
science defended. Dr. Caldwell s^aks of the Review as "having 
lashed himself into a phrenzy by the scorpion-whip of his own mortifi- 
cation because phrenology had not long since died at his bidding ; " and 

6 
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concludes by rating bim as ''a sophomore" in science — (in plain 
English, ''a conceited simpleton/') — ^because he had compared phrenol* 
ogy to mesmerism, one of the ** visions which have never had a footing 
in nature, and which have long since irrevocably passed into oblivion." 
For assorting phrenology with such '* fantasies and fooleries," he taxes 
the editor with *' effrontery, ignorance, a want of moral rettitude, and 
a most wanton disreorard of the sanctity of truth." 

His introductory lecture for 1824 was published, forming a defense 
of natural religion, but so worded as to sound more like an argument 
against the necessity of a revelation ; and very naturally he was drawn 
by it into a theological controversy. But he soon followed it by a 
medical paper entitled an *^ Analysis of Fever." This is one of the few 
publications which the author thought worth while to pre&ce with a 
dedication. He dedicated it to Professor Dudley, saying, " Whether 
as a steady and resolute personal friend, or a colleague and fellow- 
laborer in a school of medicine, had I the world to select from, I know 
not the man I should prefer to yourself." His "Analysis" is a closet 
production, logical, scholarly, luminous, but wanting in those clinical 
observations that give the sole value to works on fever. Fever, 
remittent, intermittent and yellow, he held to be essentially the same 
disease, caused by modifications of the same poison, corresponding to 
the three sulphur acids, depending upon " centripetal action," and to be 
relieved by setting up an action of a " centrifugal" character. 

This was followed in 1827 by two papers of a medico-theological 
cast ; and the same year he produced his eloquent eulogy on Dr. Horace 
Holley, who, in the full maturity of his splendid powers of mind, had 
died a few months before of yellow fever. A year subsequently the 
Transylvania Journal of Medicine and the Associate Sciences was 
started, and to this he bscame the most voluminous of its contributorSi 
Almost every number was enriched by a paper from his pen. 
" Thoughts on the Venous Circulation " ; " Thoughts on the Changes and 
their Causes which are Perpetually Oscurring in the Material World " ; 
"Thoughts on the Moulting of Birds"; and "Thoughts on the 
Structure and Dependencies of Medicine ", are the titles of some of his 
earlier disquisitions. In that on the changes in the material world we 
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find the strange statement that no iron, sulphur, carbon, or other 
element, in its formal state, exists in the blood, but may be created in 
the system by the vital powers : and in proof of the startling proposi- 
tion, he cites the habits of certain animals (of which, however, unfor^ 
tunately, naturalists give us no account in their works), the *' TerebeUum 
Marmoreum'* and '' Terd)dknn Sasocmum" which subsist exclusively on 
marble, evolving ftom it all the fluids and tissues of their bodies, and 
yet, strange to say, afford not a trace of calcareous matter on analysis ! 

The article on the ''Structure and Dependencies of Medicine" 
relates chiefly to mental insanity, which, the author contends, is not 
better understood ''because phrenology has not been studied"; for 
without a knowledge of phrenology, he holds, " no one is prepared even 
to perceive the existence of intellectual derangement." When under- 
stood, he considers the treatment of the malady easy ; we have only to 
apply our remedies over the diseased organ, as we apply cups or blisters 
over the inflamed lung in pneumonia; and in the worst cases he 
suggests the use of the trephine, but adds that the practical merit of 
this suggestion must be determined by experience. The bone removed, 
he would apply pressure, ice, or poultices to the brain as indicated by 
its condition.* 

" Thoughts on Sedatives " is the title of his next paper, in which he 
labors to show that no such remedies exist, but that all act directly as 
stimulants. A paper on Greneration followed in 1830, insisting that 
sympathy accounts for every part of the process. This was succeeded 
by a valedictory lecture abounding in just and appropriate remarks on 
the duties and qualifications of physicians. On such subjects Dr. 
Caldwell was always happy. He entertained lofty views concerning his 
profession, and urged his pupils to great efforts in its study and advance- 
ment. The same year he published an essay on Fever, to which a prize 
was awarded by the Medical and Surgical Faculty of Maryland, and 
with it an elaborate treatise on Temperaments ; which was followed by 
a small volume on the " Unity of the Human Race," directed especially 
against physical causes as being suflScient to account for the diversities 
in the different tribes of men. The argument favors a diverse origin. 

*See Trans. Jour, Med., vol. 2, p. 327. 
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Dr. Bobert Knox, of London, carried tlie division of races much 
further than Dr. Caldwell, who limited them to five, contending that 
Saxpn, Jew, Gipsy, Copt, Norman, Hun, are species as well defined as 
the Caucasian or the Malay, and tied down to the land of its origin, 
without the ability to exist in any other. On this hypothesis Dn 
Caldwell remarks, *' Such an issue fnnn the brain of a sane and sober 
man is truly iastonishing, and excites a doubt whether Dr. Knox, whai 
he gave vent to it, was not either monomaniacal or drunk." Bome of 
the assertions of the English philosopher he pronounces specimens of 
*' unsurpassed and unsurpassable mendacity." And yet Knox diflfered 
from him only in carrying the sub-division of races farther than he 
Aought it ought to go. He simply pursued the principle of diversity 
to its conclusions. 

The press continued to teem with his publications. Thoughts on 
Epizootic Wormsj on the Original Locality of Fever^ on Mental 
Derangement, on the Causes of Disease, on the Pathology, Prevention^ 
tod Treatment of Intemperance, on Improving the Conditicto of Man, 
on the Means of Preserving Health in Hot Climates, followed each 
other in rapid succession, in papers written at great length and with all 
the earnestness and independence of thought characteristic of their 
author. He shows by statistics that hot climates are not necessarily 
unfriendly to health and longevity, but that by temperance and 
prudence — especially by drinking cold water and avoiding spirituous 
liquors — the inhabitants of such countries may escape disease and live 
long. One of the ablest of his essays, written about this time, 13 a little 
volume on Physical Education, Few abler have been elicited by that 
important subject, the chief defect in it being the large amount of 
phrenology introduced. Another admirable paper, published in 1834, 
was on Quarantine, which won the "Boylston" prize for that year. 
Dr. Caldwell had studied quarantine in all its bearings, and the condem- 
nation of the system which he pronounced when a young man in Phila- 
delphia he repeats with emphasis in this escisay. 

In an article on " Some Unsettled Points in Physiology," he renews 
his attack on the chemico-vitalists, and repeats the story of his nonde- 
script " terebellums," which "subsist on marble and other forms of 
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stonj matter, digesting and assimilating it to their own safastani^ witb 
entire ease," and that '^ without gastric juioe^ bile, or panereatic fluid^ 
Another of his papers in these years was on the ImpoBey of Multiply- 
ing Schools of Medicine ; and another was a valedictory address to his 
graduating class of 1881^ full of judicious advice in regard to profes- 
iedonal etiquette. An elaborate article on the modfU dperanM of 
medicines brings out again his doctrine of sympathy, and his essay on 
Worms reproduces his views with respect to spontaneous generation; 
He made a report to the Legislature of Kentucky on the condition of 
the medical department of Transylvania, in 1836, and the isame yeax 
delivered before the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Lexingtoil 
an address on Sectional Medicine, insisting that Western medical 
students should remain at home and study in Western schools^ both of 
which were published. And to those succeeded papers entitled^, 
*' Thoughts on Moral Medicine/' and '^Thoughts on Hygiene as Appli- 
cable to Hot Climates." 

Soon after this Louisville became the scene of his professional labors, 
and the spring after settling there he issued a suggestive discourse oil 
the influence of mental culture on the destinies of that city. A just 
and ^ble eulogy on Dr. Physick soon followed this elaborate pat)erj and 
for years the medical journals of Louisville abounded in reviews and 
originai articles by him. The second volume of the Western Joiunal 
of Medicine and Surgery has a long article on the Nervous System, in 
which he reproduces the views contained in his paper on Moral Medi* 
cine, and in a subsequent number of the same journal his theory of 
generation reappears in a review of 15arr/s "Researches iii Embry- 
ology." " Physiology Vindicated ; " "The Replier Replied To," in both 
of which animal chemistry is the subject ; " Sectionol Medioine>" and 
other articles were published about this time. And it was now that 
phrenology began to be superseded in his mind by animal magnetism, 
a work on which appeared from his pen shortly after his second return 
from Europe. It was severely criticised at the time (I know not with 
what justice) for appropriating, without due credit, many pages from 
Millingen's Ciuiosities of Medical Experience. In this work he gives 
his ^1 assent to all the pretensions of mesmerism^ notwithstanding 
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the low estimate of it which he had expressed some years before. He 
was persuaded of the truth of clairvoyance and prevoyance, and of the* 
ability of the mesmeric *^ subject" to read with her stomach or the tipst 
of her fingers. It was the muMis insmia by which his great mind^ 
always prone to the fanciful in seienee, was finally dominated, and thi» 
continued to the last* 

In 1846 he read to his class a history of the Medical Institute^ 
which had just been merged in the University of Louisville; and 
the same winter he delivered a lecture on the *^ Effects of Old Age- 
on the Human Constitution,'* both of which were published at the 
request of the elass. With Cieero, he contends that the mind may- 
be preserved long from decay by a resolute exercise of its faculties* 
The discourse on old age is full of interesting instances of men whose 
minds remained vigorous beyond four score years. An enlarged and 

amended edition of his work on the Unity of the Human Race 

* 

was, I believe, his last publication. It appeared in 185U 

Besides the numerous works here mentioned, he published a long 
letter to Mr. Combe on Phrenology in the United States, and in 
1832 an address on the first centennial anniversary of Washington's 
birthday. In addition to these he wrote and published, about the 
same time, an addres& on the Moral Influence of Eailroads, papers on 
Epicurism and the Eloquence of Debate, besides many long articles on 
Epidemic Cholera. And in addition to all, he delivered an address on 
the Vice of Gambling, one on Penitentiary Discipline and Reform, one 
on Popular Education, one on a National University, one on the Study 
of the Latin and Greek Languages, and wrote, in the meantime, a 
series of critical reviews, which, in the aggregate, would form a mass of 
literary matter scarcely inferior in bulk to his original papers. So that 
his writings, from first to * last, it has been computed, would make not 
less than ten octavo volumes of a thousand pages each. 

Few men ever adopted opinions more defiantly or adhered to them 
with greater steadiness than Dr. Caldwell. As to nearly all those 
which he formed in early life he maintained in age, regardless of the 
progress of scientific discovery. One memorable instance occurred as 
an exception. In his biographical sketeh of Rush, in Delaplaine*s 
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^Repository, lie expressed the belief that that popular teacher, hy decry- 
ing the study of the Latin and Greek languages, had done the profes- 
:sion an injury which all his labors would not atone for ; but in one of 
3iis latest addresses he boldly recants his opinion, and argues against the 
utility of those languages to students of medicine, ^ffis independence 
of thought fitted him for review-writing, at the same lime that his 
intolerant temper too often gave an acerbity to his criticisms hardly 
justifiable on questions of science. One writer, as we have seen, he 
styles a ''conceited simpleton"; another assailant of phrenology he 
pronounces ** a reverend falsifier*, and a large proportion of those who 
controverted his opinions he represents as '* mendacious." Nemo lacesgU 
me impane^ was his motto, and any opposition to his favorite docti^ines 
he was apt to resent as a personal offense. 

His learning was very great, but its extension was in surface rather 
than depth. He dipped during his long life into many branches of 
science and many literatures, but he was master of few. A vigorous 
thinker, a most industrious writer, he was not a laborious or successM 
investigator. In his discussions he was satisfied with too limited an 
induction and with the citation «f too few authorities, but the great 
error into which he fell, and of which he became conscious himself 
when too late to correct it, was that of dissipating his fine powers upon 
"too great a variety of subjects. Nor can it be accounted a less fatal 
error, which, growing out of his peculiar mental organization, he had 
probaUy no ability to escape, that he devoted so large a part of his life 
to the support and diffusion of doctrines which all but a few scientific 
minds, even in his day; agreed to reject, and which are now almost 
universally discarded. 

Many years ago a writer in the Medico-Chirurgical Review sneered 
at the style of Dr. Caldwell as " prose run mad.* It is certainly a 
peculiar style, inclining much to the tumid, somewhat harsh and 
involved, wanting in flexibility and in variety of cadence, but often 
sonorous and eloquent, and always vigorous and clear, and entirely his 
own. There was no mistaking him ; he could never disguise himself ; 
but on whatever subject he wrote, a few sentences always revealed him 
to a reader at all ^.miliar with his phraseology. 
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A, writer 90 distmetive, so prolific, a publio teaeher eonnected for 
more ^han thirty jears with the largest medieal sehools in the West, no 
name in the profession since the time cf Bush was probaUj oftener 
mentioned in bis life-time \>y medieal men, or was more familiar to the 
ears of the people than his. Always in a centroTersy on some point in 
medicme, thedogy, or scienee, advocating, as a mle, some generally 
discredited theory, or opposing some popular opinion, he was ney^ lost 
to the public eye. 

Chables CaloweUj was bom in Caswell county, North Carolina, 
May 14th, 1772. He waa the youngest of a large family of children. 
His &ther waa a native of Ireland. Dr. Blythe, who was a schoolmate 
of Dr. Caldwell, and afterwards his colleague in Transylvania, always 
spoke with great respect of his &ther, as *'a very poor, but very, very 
pious man." From his infancy it was the purpose of his family to make 
Charles a scholar and give him an opportunity to rise in the world; 
very early he began to exhibit a taste for learning, and at school made 
rapid progress in his studies. As he himself tells the story of his life, 
at the close of his fourteenth year he had acquired aU the knowledge 
that the schools of North Carolina were capable of imparting, and at 
that early age he became himself a teacher. Two years he spent at the 
head of a grammar school, applying himself dOigently to the branches 
of education in which he waa directing his scholars.. At the end of this 
time, in obedience to the wishes of his father, he engaged in the study 
of divinity with reference to becoming a Presbyterian preacher. When 
the time came for him to appear before presbytery on trial for license, 
he waa in the habit of relating to his pupils when I was one in Lexing- 
ton, his theological attainments were found satisfactory and his sermon 
was deemed orthodox and able enough ; but some complained that his 
prayer was wanting in unction; and a serious elder, remarking this 
defect, put thi^ question to him: ''Charles, if you were called to 
minister to two churches, one of them poor, but holding out a good 
prospect of usefulness ; the other, rich and fiushionable, but not so 
promising of fruits from your labors, which call would you accept ? " 
To which he replied promptly that he ** would go to the rich, &ahion- 
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able congregation "; and this answer, he eaidy defeated him before 
presbjrtery and disappointed his &ther^B hopes of seeing him a Piesby* 
terian minister. His own choice of professions was the law, but he met 
with such opposition from his fsunilj that he gave it up, and had 
thoughts of serving his country in a military capacity, but decided at 
last to select medicine. This he always spoke of as one of the errors of 
his life, medicine cramping his mind and restricting the exercise of 
Acuities which he deemed much better adapted to another sphere of 
action. The first year and a half of his medical pupilage seems to 
have been nearly wasted in reading the books on medicine in the library 
of Dr. Harris, at Salisbury, without anything in the shape of illustra^ 
tion to aid him. 

In October, 1792, he sought a more instructive -school in Philadel* 
phia, to which at that day, as for many years afterward, nearly all the 
medical students of America who had the means of attending lectures 
were attracted. The professors then in the University of Pennsylvania 
were Shippen, Kuhn, Rush, Hutchinson, and Griffitts. /Wistar was 
adjunct to the Professor of Anatomy. Each professor, as was the 
custom, , delivered a public introductory lecture, of which the young 
studeat from North Carolina hi» l«ft us hia impreBdona. He Bays of 
Shippen, who taught Anatomy and Midwifery, that his lecture was 
stolen from William Hunter, and, besides, was badly read. Kuhn, in 
the chair of Theory and Practice, was a bad reader, and, what was 
worse, borrowed his lecture firom CuUen. The chemical lecture of 
Hutchinson and that of Griffitts on Materia Medica were not worth 
remembering. Bush alone rose in his estimation to the heighth of a 
medical philosopher and equaled his expectations. Of his lecture Dr. 
CaldweD wrote a flattering notice for one of the newspapers of the city, 
and in a short time came to be a &vorite pupil of the renowned teacher, 
and a frequent guest at his table. At the close of the winter term he 
entered upon the study of botany under the direction of Dr. B. 8. 
Barton, but this teacher seems to have pleased him as Uttie as most of 
those to whom he had listened during the winter. He describes Barton 
as " a compound of incoherent and jarring elements, fluctuating and 
inconsistent, with an ungovernable propensity to exaggerate." Another 
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teacher whose lectures he proposed to attend offended him by seeming 
to hesitate about giving him a short credit for his ticket, and he left the 
professor abruptly, ''embodying in his look and manner all the scorn he 
had at command." 

The yellow fever of 1793 put in requisition all the medical talent 
of Philadelphia, and Caldwell, though an undergraduate, was, by the 
advice of Dr. Bush, appointed an assistant at the city hospital. His 
labors here were such as can only occur in connection with a wasting 
epidemic. The hospital had been hastily provided for the occasion, and 
was deficient in nurses as well as in furniture. No apartments having 
been provided for the medical assistants, they had to sleep as well as 
drink and eat in the rooms in which they ministered to the sick. Not 
only had Caldwell to sleep in the same room with his patients, but also, 
as *he relates, at times, on the same bed with them, often waking up 
after a few hours' sleep to find "him a corpse." At the time he 
believed, with nearly all the world, that yellow fever was contagious, 
but no fear of the sort interfered with the performance of his duty, and 
despite all his exposure to the infection he passed through the season 
unharmed. 

The winter following he attended a second course of lectures in the 
University, and such was the intensity of his application to study after 
the exhausting labors of the previous autumn and summer, that he was 
glad to get into the country at the close of the term for the benefit of 
his health. An opportunity was afforded him to go out in a military 
capacity. The ** Whisky Insurrection" called for the interposition of 
the government, and he made a campaign into Pennsylvania as surgean 
of a regiment. During the campaign he was brought into contact with 
General Washington, who was in command of the forces. Once 
before, at the head of a military escort in North Carolina, he had met 
the great chieftain, and, for the first time in his life, and the last, as I 
have oft;en heard him relate, lost his command of words, overpowered 
by Washington's majestic presence. In the course of the campaign he 
also made an observation relating to medicine, which he deemed of so 
much value that he at once communicated it in a letter to Dr. Bush ; it 
was the arrest of a fever by a drenching shower of rain. Dr. Bush 
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mentions the case in his Inquiries. His pupil, Caldwell, overtaken by 
a shower, was wet to his skin while laboring under a high fever ; the 
fever left him in consequ^ce of the shower-bath and never returned. 
This was the sum of it. 

The incident seems a very trivial one, but it led to results which 
affected all Dr. Caldwell's future life. Rush, in reporting the case the 
following winter, neglected, it a]^)ea]!S, to give the proper credit to his 
exacting pupil ; and this omission was the cause of a rupture between 
them which was never entirely healed. Caldwell alluded to the 
injustice done him by Dr. Rush in his thesis the ensuing spring. As 
was then the custom in medical schools, his thesis was printed, and the 
Dean of the Faculty remarking the offensive reference to Bush, advised 
Caldwell to suppress the passage containing it ; which was accordingly 
done, but not until after Rush had seen the original paper. The scene 
which ensued when the professor and pupil met and the thesis was to be 
defended, was, as Dr. Caldwell used to describe it, a strange one to 
occur in such a place. " Sir,** demanded Rush with warmth, " do you 
know who I am, or who you are yourself, when you presume thus 
arrogantly to address me?" To which his no less irate pupil repUed : 
'' Know you, sir ? Oh, no, that is impossible. But for myself, I was 
this morning Charles Caldwell ; but indignant as I now am,*I am Julius 
Csesar or one of his descendants ! " 

In this mood they parted, Dr. Rush reftising to subscribe the 
diploma of his student. Rush had been kind to him, but Caldwell 
began early to doubt his sincerity ; he suspected Rush of a design to 
engage him as an adherent to his views and opinions in medicine, which 
detracted from the value of his kindness. But a few months after the 
angry scene at the public examination a partial reconciliation was 
brought about through the friendly offices of Mr. Rittenhouse, the 
astronomer, and Dr. Caldwell called upon Dr. Rush and obtained his 
name to his diploma, hia manner toward his old preceptor during the 
visit being, as he relates, studiously " ceremonious and haughty." 

Before graduating Dr. Caldwell had become extensively known as a 
writer, having written much for the Philadelphia public prints on 
yellow fever, and delivered various addresses before the Philadelphia 
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Medical Society. In addition to the rest, he had translated and 
published Blumenbach's Physiology. In order to accomplish so much 
w6rk, he found it necessary, he says, to ** apportion but four hours and 
a half, or at most five hours, to eating, sleeping, and corporeal exerdse." 
WhOe a student he had in some way offended Dr. Wistar as well as Dr. 
Bush ; nevertheless, he determined to settle in Philadelphia, and with 
the large experience he had acquired in the hospital, and his reputation 
for talents and medical scholarship, was not long getting into practice. 
But practice, however large and lucrative, was not the consummation 
of his wishes. He aspired to &me as a medical teacher and to a chair 
in the University' of Pennsylvania. To his old schoolmate, the Rev. 
Dr. Blythe, afterwards his colleague in Transylvania, he said one day, 
pointing to Dr. Bush, as he sat reading a lecture on the Institutes of 
Medicine, " I shall not rest content until I occupy that chair." 

In this, however, he was doomed to disappointment. Bush was 
Professor both of the Institutes and the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine, and never would consent to a division of his chair, which 
Caldwell urged as the true policy of the school ; and when at last it was 
vacated by the death of Dr. Bush, Dr. Caldwell was not elected to it. 
His relations with Bush were never cordial after their quarrel at the 
time of his examination. In his lectures to his classes, for he became a 
private teacher soon after graduating, he criticised Bush's theories, and 
assailed them with severity before the Medical Society of Philadelphia. 
This excited the prejudice of the students in the University, and on one 
occasion he was hissed by the class. He had not only estranged Wistar 
and Bush from him while a student, but had been so unfortunate soon 
after as to add Woodhouse and Barton to the number of his enemies in 
the Faculty, so that, as he relates, his writings were " disparaged" by 
lliem. He published a volume of medical theses, containing a paper by 
himself on the Vitality of the Blood, which Barton and Woodhouse 
<* concocted a scheme" to destroy. The next year he published a 
second volume, and these professors, following up their schemes of 
** vengeance and mischief, " prevmled with the Faculty to repeal the 
by-law requiring graduates to print their theses, thus depriving him of 
the opportunity to continue his work. 
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With sQch feelings on the part of a majority of the profeasors, he 
saw little prospect of getting into the school. His controversy with Dr. 
Samuel Stanhope Smith on the Original Unity of the Human Baoe 
had not increased his popularity with the religious community of Phila- 
delphia. The result was that when Rush died, Barton, who, as 
Caldwell always maintained, was wholly unqualified for the place, was 
elected to his chair. Barton lived only a fell^ years, and at his death 
Chapman, the junior of Caldwell by several years, was appointed his 
successor. 

Dr. Caldwell was naturally soured by such a succession of disap^ 
pointments. Bush in his life-time had informed him that thene was 
determined opposition to him in the Faculty, and the statement has 
been made by himself that he was without a friend among those who 
had control of the institution. Seeing the doors of the University thus 
effectually closed against him, he turned his thoughts in another 
direction. About the same time he was offered a chair in the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, in a school somewhere in the State of New York, and 
in Transylvania University, at Lexington. He was not long in doubt 
which to accept. In &ct he had been in correspondence with some 
friends in the West with reference to the establishment of a medical 
school in Lexington. A letter written by him to Dr. Samuel Brown, 
insisting on the practicability and advantages of creating a medical 
department in Transylvania, was laid before the President, Rev. Dr. 
Holley. Dr. HoUey entered heartily and efficiently into the mea^nue, 
and when the department was organized Dr. Caldwell was elected to the 
chair which he had waited for so long in vain in Philadelphia. 

When it became known that he had decided to accept a chair in an 
embryo school in the backwoods of Kentucky, his friends, he tells us, 
deemed him "crazy, " and attempted to remonstrate with him against 
such folly, reminding him how well he had dwie in Philadelphia ; but 
he replied to them, as he says : " Am I doing well, when excluded by 
jealousy and malice from that to which you know and have often said 
I am rightfully entitled ? Am I doing well when I see others elevated 
by mere fiivoritism to posts of distinction and profit for which they are 
unqualified, while because I will not sue and play the sycophant for 
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them the door to those posts is foroTer barred against me, who hay@ 
spent near twenty years in preparing myself for them« and who, as: 
yourselves know and are ready to testify, am prepared for them ? Nor 
do I care who knows that I thus speak of myself and others, because 
what I say is true, and neither detraction on one side nor false praise oi^ 
the other." 

He alwayB spoke of his election as* an invitation to the '^premier- 
ship " in the school ; and unquestionaUy he was for a time the leader. 
Ill varied learning, in experience as a teacher, in polished elocution no 
less than in years, he was the foremost Baan in the Faculty. Although 
he had never taught medicine publicly, he was a veteran lecturer. Hi» 
address and manner were singularly imposing. Ajs a writer he ranked 
among the most vigorous, original and spirited in the American profes* 
sion. B[is colleagues cheerfully yielded him precedence ; but from lua 
account of the condition o£ affidrs there was little when he came to 
Kentucky to gratify his pride as premier or to excite high hopes of 
success. He found no library, no suitable lecture-room, no chemical 
apparatus of any value, and not the semblance of a cabinet of any kind. 
As to '* j^osophical medicine,,'' the country around was a barren waste. 
Not a grain of the seed of medical science had been planted in all the 
Mississippi Valley. "I was the first," he says^ "and the genuine 
pioneer in the enterpise to that effect. In the year 1819 I found the 
mental soil of the West and South as perfect a stranger to real medical 
philosophy as Bocme and Kenton found their physical soil a stranger to 
wheat and barley." Nor was this the worst feature in the case as Dr. 
Caldwell represents it. " I had under my direction, " he goes on to say, 
''one of the most miserable faculties of medicine, or, rather, the 
materials with which to form such &<3ulty, that the Caucasian portion 
of the human family can well ftimish, or the human mind easily 
imagine." His first task was to inspire these medical ciphers, as he 
styled his colleagues, with some degree of confidence as to the success of 
of their enterprise. To this end his inaugural address was directed, 
and the effect, as we have seen, was happy. His enthusiasm commimi- 
cated energy and hope. The growth of the institution was unparalleled 
in the history of medical schools. In five years its class numbered 
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more iihan two hundred, and it had many jeajs of uninterrupted 
prosperity. 

But Dr. Caldwell waa not to find rest in Kentucky from the perse- 
cution of his enemies at the Norths Soon after he r^ioyed te 
Xiexington an article appeared in the North American Beview charging 
lum with wholesale plagiarism in his MemfAn cf Ghneral Oreene. The 
writer averred that he had appropriated hundreds of pages from "Leei's 
Memoirs'^ without acknowledgment. Dr. Caldwell indignantly repelled 
the charge in a magazine published by W. Gibbs Hunt, at Lexington, 
and afterward attempted 4x) procure the name of the author of the 
article with a yiew to calling him to a personal account ; but it was 
long before he could ascertain it, and when at last he did so he found 
that the writer belonged to a large and distinguished fiimily connection 
in Boston, including a number of refined ladies, from whom Dr. Cald- 
well had received marked civilities, meant, as he understood, to 
conciliate him, and his resentment was extinguished. 

About the same time he was assailiBd from another quarter with a 
severity that made him think of demanding personal satisfaction of his 
critic In a review of his paper on the ** Vitality of the Blood, " 
contained in the first vdume of ^* Medical Theses, " Dr. Davidge hinted 
grave suspicions of his veracity. Dr, Caldwell, in the paper referred 
to, relates that he saw a coagulum in his gum after the extraction of a 
tooth ** become a piece of perfect flesh ", the incarnation commencing 
*^in the center of the coagulum, at the greatest possible distance from 
the gum.^' Dr. Davidge expressed a doubt whether " human vision, 
aided or unaided, can have access to the center of opaque matter ; " and 
declares, in plain tehns, that ** the asserted &ct is bottomed upon the 
broad basis of human credulity! * Dr. CaldweU went to Baltimore, the 
home of Davidge, intending, as he assured his students, to punish him 
for his coarseness, but on reaching the city he found Davidge laid up 
with a broken thigh, and relinquished his hostile purpose ; but he never 
could speak of the Baltimore professor afterward except with the 
greatest bitterness. 

Drake had been added to the medical feculty in Transylvania when 
I became a student at Lexington in 1823, and Dudley, poor as was the 
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promise he was thought to give when Dr* Caldwell first saw him, had 
developed into a great teacher g£ surgery. Both were ahead of 
Caldwell in point of popularity with the students, but to me Caldwell 
appeared a very king of lecturers. At that day most of the professors 
had private dasses, and I hastened to enroll my name in his, though 
more were attracted to Drake and Dudley because their instruction was 
regarded a^ being more practical. Stud^ats, in truth, genauUy turned 
listlessly away from his polished discourses on Sympathy, Phrenology, 
the Vital Principle, and kindred themes, and hurried oSt to the lectures 
on Materia Medica and Anatomy. Drake, who waj» conscious of his 
great skill as a debater, engaged Caldwell dining the winter in a 
discussion before the Lexington Medical Society on Equivocal Genera- 
tion, having heard him on that subject some years before in Phila- 
delphia in a debate with Chapman. Caldwell &vored the hypothesis of 
spontaneous generation, as Drake expected, who was prepared to meet 
his instances with an avalanche of authorities, carrying conviction 
probably to every one who heard the discussion. Campbell, a fellow- 
student from Tennessee, agreed with me in sustaining our hero, at the 
same time that we could not shut our eyes to the overwhelming 
evidence that bore against his hypothesis ; and I am sure that we stogd 
alone in that class of two hundred. I have seldom in the course of my 
life witnessed a discomfiture so complete as was Caldwell's in that 
debate ; and few defeats since, I may add, have been more mortifying 
to me, ready as I was to swear by all the doctrines of my accepted 
leader. His teachings, while they failed to satisfy the multitude, were 
eminently to my taste. I was especially carried away by Phrenology, 
and have to regret many months wasted on that system which might 
have been profitably spent in the study of those branches to which most 
of my dassmates were giving their attention. 

The school grew in a measure equal to all that he had predicted. 
Its stability, to the ordinary observer, seemed to be secure ; but in 1836 
the professors came to the conclusion that, fair and promising as was its 
exterior, there were causes in operation which, in the end, would lead 
to its ruin ; and with one accord they resolved to remove it to a point 
where its students would have the benefit of hospitals and of ampler 
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xueans for the studj of anatomy. They determined to go to Louisville, 
supposing that they could secure the tranter of the Medical Depart- 
jpent of the Upiversity.. The dtizena of L^xington^ howevery w^o had 
a voice as well as a deep stake ia tjie matter, ai^ had not. the light 
which had brought the professors to their si^den determination, set up 
a great clamor against the transfer. The public prints of Lezmgton 
took sides nati^aJly with the citizens, and Uie measure yras soon rendered 
odious. Dr. Caldwell, who had little personal populajdly, was under- 
stood by the public to have been the originator, or, at least, the most 
earnest and active supporter of the project, and a very unjust share (rf 
the popular odium consequently fell upon him. Some of the professors 
changed their minds when the crisis came, and dedared agamst any 
attempt at removal. Angry altercations followed in the Faci^ty, and 
in tl^e spring of 1837 Dr. Dudley arraigned Dr. Caldwell and the 
writer before the Board of Trustees on charges of conspiracy against 
the University. An investigation was instituted, whicl^ resulted in his 
ejectment &om the institution and the dissolution of the Faculty. 

He could hardly have anticipated any other result. Not only had 
he openly advocated the transfer, as others of the Faculty had done, 
but, in a valedictory address delivered to the medical graduates on the 
15th of March, he had indulged in a strain of remark which put all 
further co-operation between Dr. Dudley and himself out of the 
question. In an hour after delivering this address he took the stage for 
Louisville, where he went at once to work endeavoring to establish 
another school, and where, on the 21st, the articles of impeachment 
reached him. His friends at Lexington confidently e:$:peeted him to 
return and answer the charges, and such at first seems to have been his 
own intention, for he wrote me on the day referred to : 

** I am busy in a good cause, and will do all I can woti;, before my 
return, which will be from Thursday to Saturday, and not sooner. The 
prospective investigation, which I view with perfect indifference, shall 
neither hurry nor retard me in my course, to the extent of a single 
second or the amount of a single act. Though I shall be ftdly prepared 
in the matter, my answering to the summons wiU depend upon circuni- 
stances yet to be developed. I presumed that my valedictory would be 

8 
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felt by some one ; but when it shall be printed with notes and explana- 
tions, it will be felt more intensely. It shall scorch and fry like 
bubbling lava. Such a compound of fidsehood and calumny, turpitude 
and meanness as the articles of impeachment contain, has never before 
been concocted by human depravity." 

The investigation commenced on Thursday, the 23d, and closed, 
with the result stated, on the 25th. I expected Dr. Caldwell to be 
present with some facts to aid me in my answer, but without them I was 
able to make a reply which was satisfactory to the Board of Trustees. 
In answer to a letter which I wrote him, announcing the action of the 
Board, he replied on the 26th : 

" Your letter of yesterday is before me. Though I was prepared to 
believe that if the Board of Trustees could degrade themselves by 
acting at all on such an in&mous presentment as Dudley's articles of 
impeachment form, they would plunge into deep injustice ; I did not, 
could not, however, imagine that the plunge would be quite so execrable 
as they have made it. Acheroi) itself must be gaping for its prey, and, 
if justice have not fled from heaven as well as earth, will certainly 
receive it. My intention was to set out for Lexington to-morrow, with 
some excellent testimony collected here, and with a set of charges 
against Dudley very different from his vile and feeble calumnies against 
us. My resolution was to present them to the Board, and in case of 
that body declining to act on them, to refrise appearing before them, 
and allow them to proceed against me ex parte, as they have done. 
Your letter has changed my determination to return to Lexington for 
some time longer. Hitherto what I have done here has been, in som$ 
measure, swb rom; but now, that my connection with Transylvania is 
dissolved, I shall act openly with all the vigor and policy I can 
command." 

Writing to me on the 29th, of the plan of the Board to reorganize 
the Faculty, he says : 

" The object of the Board in all this is plain. They mean to inflict 
pimishment, by way of correction for past offenses, and to prevent friture 
ones. And they have three degrees of punishment : the dissolution of 
the Faculty is intended as a punishment to all, because all werd united 
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in the intention to remove. Cooke and yourself, as having been active 
and contumacious in mischief, are to be, as a higher and severer punish* 
ment, reinstated, only at the solicitation of Dudley. And I, from 
having sinned beyond forgiveness, am dismissed. The true .method to 
mortify Dudley and his Board, (for they are his) is for Cooke, Short, 
and yourself to allow them to make an open offer of reinstatement, and 
reject their offer without comment" 

The course pursued by the Board which Dr. Caldwell so harshly 
reprehends was the oolj one left to it with a corps of professors, organ- 
ized as it was and in its then existing temper. Whatever its members 
may have thought of the part acted by Dr. Dudley, they knew that he 
was necessary to the school, and that they could not dispense with his 
services. They would have been glad to stop with few changes in the 
Faculty, but harmony was essential, and in the reorganization it was 
important to consult Dudley's wishes. The Board could harcUy have 
done less than expel a professor who refused to appear before it when 
summoned to meet grave charges and was understood to be organizing 
a rival school in a neighboring city. Nor could it be expected to 
reappoint Dr. Cooke or myself, when the proof was strong that we were 
only waiting to co-operate with Dr. Caldwell. 

Dr. Caldwell now labored in Louisville no longer '^ 9ub rosa, but 
openly in the field olad all in proof." *' Last night," he wrote me 
March 29th, " I met the Louisvillians for the first time in mass and 
addressed them by invitation. And the influence was electric. As 
soon as I left the rostrum, a series of resolutions prepared by Mr. 
Guthrie was offered and passed unanimously, by acclamation. And 
the work is done. The school will be formed, else Guthrie and all 
others I have spoken to are strangely deceived. Your appointment to 
Chemistry is secure. Respecting Cooke and Short there is less 
certainty, but they will and must be taken in." 

He succeeded in all his measures. Dr. Cooke was elected. Dr. 
Short hung back a year in Lexington, but was then appointed to the 
chair of Materia Medica in the Louisville Medical Listitute. The 
institution, while it was of slower growth than some of us expected, 
advanced fix)m year to year, and proved as prosperous in the end as the 
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school which Dr. Caldwell had been so instrumental in building up in 
liexington twenty yeftrs before. His labors in its behalf were 
incessant. We have seen that he describes the effect of his address 
delivered to ihe citSzens'^of Loufeville as " electrical.* The course taken 
by the press at' Lexington and by some of the leading friends of the 
Transylvd,nia' Medical School, he was able to turn to good account. 
Mr. Guthrie, the leading spirit of Louisville, was thoroughly 
aroused, and through his influence a munificent appropriation was 
secured. In all this, as well as in organizing the Faculty, Dr. 
Caldwell bore aft influential part: The term in which he loved to 
express his agency in thig transaction was still << premier.* His old 
friend, Dr. Ooletnan Rogers, who was among his early pupils in Phila- 
delphia; and had known'hlm long, used to say that he was a ^'bad 
leader;*' but good or bad, leader, in the organization of the school, he 
unquestionably was. ' 

In the distribution of. the chairs, besides the Institutes of Medicine, 
of which he had been Professor at Lexington, he assumed Clinical 
Medicine, which also had p0rtained to his chair in Transylvania. But 
there it was nominal, for he had no patients to bring before his class, 
and as he had been long out of practice he felt the want of that tact 
which is only acquired by &miliarity with disease, he wisely associated 
Dr. Lewis Sogers with him as assistant Clinical teacher. For two 
winters he gave lectures in the wards of the City Hospital, when Dr. 
Drate was elected Professor of Clinical Medicine, all the time deliver- 
ing voluntary lectures on Medical Jurisprudence. With a view to 
enlarging the library and other means of instruction, as well as for his 
own recreation/ he made a second voyage to Europe in 1839. In 1840, 
aided by several of his colleagues, he built a clinical theater adjoining 
the hospital, contributing more than his share to the cost of its 
erection. His whole soul was in the Institute, and all his time was 
devoted to its interests. 

But as years went on his friends began to remark that, while his 
industry was as great as ever and his readiness to lecture, his lectures 
declined in their interest with his pupils. It has already been stated 
that, for the great majority, they had always been taken up too much 
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inth Bpeculatiye matters, bat with adyanemg years his mind was more 
and more engrossed by such subjects. When Jeffi^y, of the Edinburgh 
Seview, compared phrenology to animal magnetism, Dr. Caldwell 
resented it as a '^ slander,*^ pronouncing aninud magnetism ''^a rision 
which never had a footing in nature ;*-H>ne of l&e' *' fimtasiesand 
4x)leries which had passed into obHvion ; ^ but for a long lime before he 
ceased to teach, mesmerism was the great feature of his lectures. H% 
popuhurity as a lieabher waned rapidly under such lectures from a chair 
purporting to teach the phOosophy of medidne, and his colleagues at 
last came to the conclusion that he ought to retire. The conclusion was 
imanimous. 

On the 8th of March, 1849, a committee of the Faculty was 
appointed to call on him and inform him of the wish of his colleagues 
that he should resign. Messages to the same ef^t had been communis 
«ated to him from the Board of Trustees. To all such requests hA 
turned a deaf ear, contending that he was never more competent to 
teach in his life, and revised to res^ except on certain conditions^ 
These the Board refused to accept, and on the 7th of April he was 
expelled from his chair. He entered his profession in 1795 bitterl;^ 
quarreling with his &Yorite preceptor. Now, after the lapse of more 
than half a century, he left it at war' with all his colleagues, imputing 
to them every base passion, for no other reason than that they had 
begged him to save his reputation by quitting a post which he was 
holding too long. 

During his last years in the school he had been engaged on a work 
which he designed to be posthumous — a history of his own life and 
times — and he now applied himself to its completion. But this was 
not the object which chiefly occupied his time and thoughts for some 
months afl»r his expulsion. He was by no means convinced that it 
was time for him to retire, but, on the contrary, felt that he had been 
deeply outraged by the Board ; and to demonstrate that he was still 
competent to teach, he went to Nashville in the summer of 1849 to 
start a school in that city. The enterprise, however, was not encour^ 
aged, and he was compelled to abandon it. In 1858, on the 9th of 
July, he closed his checkered life at his residence, in LouisvUle, and 
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was buried ki Gave Hill Cemetery, accurding ta his wishes, under the 
shade of a venerable beech, which stands near his grave^ 

His autobiography, revised and corrected by himself,, was left in ihe^ 
form in which- he desired it to ap{)ear, but his editor, on eonsulting with 
the puUishers, determined to reduce its bulk. How much of the 
matter originaUy composing it has been suppressed, we have no meaQ» 
of knowing, but what remains forms an octavo volume of more than 
four hundred and fifty pagesr It was published in Philadelphia, in 
1855, two years after the author's death, and eonsequentiy has been 
twenty years before the world. That it has added nothing to his repur 
tation as a writer or a man, the best friends of his &me must be ready 
to admit. It k de&ced by every Uemish in an exaggerated form and 
degree that detracts ftom the value of his other writings. The temper 
displayed all throi^h it, the tone, the style, the taste, its matter and its 
manner, all are bad. It is not coily egotistical and vain-glorious beyond 
anything, I believe, to be found in the English language, but is at the 
same time de&matory. The author holds himself up to admiration as 
on all occasions and everywhere from boyhood to old age a very hero of 
romance. '* I have exercised my pen," such is his language, '^ on a 
greater, number of subjects, and on subjects of a higher and more 
recondite order than any medical author in America." He had endeav- 
ored *' to beat down more errors and establish more truths than any 
other physician in the United States ; " nor, *' in all the malignant and 
unsparing war&re" in which this involved him, had he ''suffered a 
single defeat" He was always victorious. He teUs the story of a 
young writer in Philadelphia who ventured to criticise his biographica] 
sketches in Delaphune's Bepoeitory, and that he turned upon his critic 
with such ''merciless" severity that the young man "suddenly and 
forever disappeared" from the city, " broken in spirit and bankrupt in 
hope," and died in obscurity, seeking to " retire even from himself." 
In all the public enterprises in which he took part his account of 
himself is that he was "premier," his colleagues and associates 
subalterns, if not ciphers. In all the controversies in which he engaged 
he was the leader and chieftain, his confederates remaining " in covert 
behind him." What he did for Philadelphia while one of her physi- 
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coaoB, he declares, "conferred incalculable benefits upon that city;** 
labile from his phrenological labors ** mankind at large were destined 
to receive through all coming time benefits and blessings of a magnitude 
and multiplicity which no human sagacity can compute!* And yet, 
all the whfle, he was opposed and maligned with a bitterness equal to 
the dignity of his undertakings. The spirit which he encountered was 
always one of ** animosity." He never sought to put down an error or 
introduce a ** new trufh** without rousing opponents who attempted to 
injure him by " some form of deliberate falsehood." Obstacles were 
perpetually thrown in his way by rancor and chicanery, and " with the 
iitmost fellness of dedgn ; ^ insomuch that in Hie matter of persecution 
and denunciation he compares his fiite to that of Galileo, Harvey, and 
Oale. 

Such self-laudation assuredly is difltasteful enough, but it is 
commendable in comparison with the spirit of detraction which 
pervades his work. As he looked back from his retirement over his 
long career, he could hardly recall a name among all his medical 
contemporaries worthy of praise. One of his first literary enterprises, 
he says, was defeated by the ** vengeance •* of Barton and Woodhouse 
and a *' manoeuver " of the Medical Faculty of the JJniversity of 
Pennsylvania, with Bush at its head. He was kept out of a school for 
a long time, and turned out of more than one, by strategy, chicanery 
and intrigue. The theologians who often assdlM his religious opinions, 
were "bigots and fanatics — ^rabid animals, with two legs instead of 
four." He derides the maxim, de mortuia nU nisi bonum, pronouncing 
it "an ill-founded and dangerous principle," and the dead and the 
living, consequently, fare alike at his hands. 

Of his old preceptors in Philadelphia he speaks weU of none* 
Some were nobodies, and aU, except Rush, were inferior teachers. 
Shippen was a literary pirate. Kuhn, as a lecturer, was commonplace, 
and a servile copyist. Wistar was over-rated, " his mind disjointed or 
out of balance." Griffitts had but little talent as a writer and less as a 
lecturer. Woodhouse was a plagiarist and a schemer. Barton was not 
only a plagiarist but a felsifier. Coxe, who succeeded to the chair of 
Chemistry at Woodhouse's death, was a parasite of Bush, and wholly 
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unfit for tbe place. Rosh he.liked, at first, and wrote commendiatarj 
notices of hk lectures tor the newspapfurs of Fhiladelpbia ; but he soon 
discovered that his dd master was /gijasping and selfish, seeking U> 
secure him as an ^ adherent," ai^ that the only way to become hi» 
fiiyorite was to become Jbis '^parasite,'' aud so he gradually withdrew hi» 
confidence firom him, and the gravest of all his indictments is preferred 
agabst this great teacher. He represents Bu^h as capable of the 
weakness of teachmg one of his pet doctrines — t^e '' Vitality of the 
Blood '^ — ^while they were, firiends, and abandoning it after they 
quarreled ; and of the great meanness of plagiarizing from him while 
he was still one of his students. 80 completely indeed did the friendly 
feelings with which he at first regarded his preceptor *^ sour into hate,** 
that he records of him, with apparent pleasure, that ** a cynical indif- 
ference prevailed'^ in Philadelphia ** respecting hjls Ulness," and that no 
physician of note in the pity ** could be induced to pronounce on him a 
eulogy " when he was dead. 

Of the physicians with whom he had relations out^de of Philadel- 
phia^ he has nothing more fiivorable to relate. Having occasion to 
dispute with Dr. Hoggarth, across the water, about the origin of yellow 
fever, he detected the old Englishman in such '*a violation of truth '^ 
that he felt constrained to inflict on him a '* lashing that made him 
writhe till the end of his life." Dr. Drake, who was once his pupil, 
and had been long associated with him as a teacher, he describes as 
having "a propensity to intrigue and strategy, which marred his 
usefiilness and darkened his fitme." And so on to the end of the 
revolting chapter. It is the same dark story, wherever he went, of 
persecution and injustice, of battles fought against all odds, of 
cowardice, chicanery and falsehood. ** Had I had two auxiliaries in 
whose fidelity and firmness I could have fully confided," he exclaims, 
** I could have made my way in Philadelphia ; but I had not even 
one." And he left his early home bitterly complaining of the "jealousy 
and malice" which had kept him in the background there, to find 
things, in the end, no better at Lexington ; and at Louisville he found 
them worse. 

Somewhere toward the close of the long history of his life he 
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indulges the reflection thkt he wad not '' what the world calls a discreet, 
jndidous, and practical writer. It is strict truth in me," he says, *^ to 
acknowledge that I have never been a general and popular &vorite.^ 
With the temper exhibited throughout his autoUography it is inq)dfr- 
able that he could have been, nor, we may suppose, could he have had 
much hopie of adding to his popularity by a posthumous work-in which 
he had assailed the reputation of nearly evety medical man with whom 
he was ever associated, and attempted to darken many of the most 
revered and venerable names in our prafession. 

Both in the person and the bearing of Dr. OaldweQ there was that 
which at once suggested to the mind of a stranger the idea of 
superiority. He was six feet two inches in height, stout, erect, of a 
proud carriage, with black, piercing, restless eyes, and a large head, 
which, bemg bald, wa^. seen in all the symmetry of ite proportions. 
HiB high, ample forehead, and whole countenance were expressive of a 
strong mind, cultivated by long and laborious study. His manners 
were stately, formal, ceremonious, forbidding in his most unreserved 
intercourse with his friends any approach to familiarity, and asserting 
his claims, everywhere and always, to a high place among men. 

Dr. Caldwell was twice married. His first wife. Miss Eliza 
Leaming, was the daughter of Thomas Leaming, a prominent merchant 
of Philadelphia during the latter years of the last century. She was a 
lady of great inteUectual and personal accomplishments, of pleasing 
manners and charming colloquial powers. She died in Philadelphia in 
1834. His second wife was Mrs. Mary Barton, daughter of Chief 
Justice Warner, of Delaware, to whom he was married in 1842. His 
declining years were solaced by the devotion of this gifted lady, who 
survived him, and still lives to adorn society by her grace and dignity 
of manners and temper. He left a son, the late Dr. Thomas Leaming 
Caldwell, bom of his first wife in Philadelphia, who inherited his 
manners and much of his intellectual vigor. After being thoroughly 
educated, in part at Harvard University, he studied law, but gave up 
that profession soon, and embarked in mercantile pursuits. Failing in 
business, he adopted medicine as the vocation of his life, and was 
graduated M. D. in Transylvania University in 1836. Returning to 

9 
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Louisville, where he lived while meirohan<ii«ing> he devoted himself 
specially to surgery, aud was a long time one of the visiting or 
consulting surgeons of tiie Louisville Hospital. In 1846 he went out 
witii our troops as Surgeon of tiie Louisville L^on, in which capacity 
he served his country during the Mexican War. He died January 
20th, 1875, of pneumonia, at the residence of his step-mother, jiear 
Louisville. For a number of years before his death his memory had 
been fidling him, and his conclition for a good while before he died was 
one of extreme mental imbecility. He was a fine dassical scholar and 
a gentleman of elegant and cultivated tastes. 
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MEDICAL ETHICS. 



BY C. H. TODD, M. D. 



Mb. Pbbbident r While I am not so enthusiastic in my admiration 
of the Code of Ethics of the American Medical Association as a 
prominent professor of Louisville, who asserted it to be the greatest and 
most noble production of the human mind, except the Declaration of 
Independence and the Sermon on the Mount, I do believe that a 
fiiithful and unswerving loyalty to its obligations would raise the 
profession to an ideal perfection, and to a height in the respect and 
veneration of those outside of it unattained by the membership of any 
other avocation ; and its great perfection is directly due, not to any 
effort of the human mind, but to the teaching of the dmne author of 
the Sermon on the Mount, being but a paraphrase of His great 
command, ^* Do unto others as ye would that others should do unto 
you." It is, therefore, engrafting upon the system of our professional 
intercourse the virtue of Charity ^ the cardinal principle of Christiamty 
itself; and indeed the influence of its teachings is not confined to the 
profession alone, but is felt in all our relations to our patients and to the 
community at large ; we are taught not to limit our ministrations to 
those only who employ us, but to embrace in our sympathies the whole 
mass of afflicted and suffering humanity ; we are taught that our duty 
is not only to relieve suffering where it exists, but to instruct the people 
wherein lie the means of preventing sickness and pain ; finally, we are 
taught that the physician, like the philanthropist, lives not for himself 
but for humanity. The Code of Ethics has not only gl'eat moral 
strength, but, if feithiully observed, makes success in our profession its 
reward, and encourages advance and improvement by close observation 
of disease and earnest investigation of its phenomena. It commands 
the respect of others by suggesting means of preventing and curing 
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•disease, and while forbidding pedantry and egotism, encourages original 
and independent thought. That discordant and disastrous results 
would follow oonfltifio^ions were the guard thrown around them by the 
Code of Ethics taken away ; and without this protection what phjrsician 
would be willing to imperil his reputation by calling in another practi- 
tioner (possibly a rival), who would have such abundant opportunity of 
carrying away the laurels of success, or evading the stigma of 
non-success? And yet how much progress is due to consultations, and 
to the institution of medical societies, which have their origin in them ; 
but, still, with all the protection thrown around the practitioner, the 
duty of consultations, is not sufficiently understood, or if understood, it 
is too little 'prQd&^, I allude, particularly, to eountry practitioners. 
I think the reason for this neglect is not to be attributed to jealousy, or 
to the fear of being superseded, as some of the late journals have 
asserted, thereby doing great injustice to this class of honorable and 
hard working physicians; isolated, as they generally are, from their 
professional brethren, the habit of self-reliance is cultivated, and this 
confidence in themselves, joined to the difficulty and loss of time in 
pi^unng another physician, often render consultations impossible in 
many serious cases. 

The physician, to a great extent compelled to depend upon himself, 
loses the valuable assistance he would gain by recourse to the '^wisdom 
that resides in a multitude of councils." The profession loses, because 
confined to one mind, that experience valuable in the observation and 
treatment of even a wtigU serious case of illness. I have touched but 
lightly and cursorily upon the benefits to be derived, both by the indi- 
vidual practitioner and the profession at large, from consultations ; and 
must now consider the rights of the patient to all the skill and 
knowledge that can be brought to bear upon his case, for to the true 
physician the interest of his patient is the first consideration, the 
advance of science of but secondary importance ; and this natural and 
undoubted right is an all-sufficient argument to impress upon every 
physician the solemn duty, when no improvement attends his own 
conscientious efibrts to heal, to call upon the experience and wisdom of 
others to assist, him. Besides the gain to patient, to. self, ajid to the 
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profesBion, there is a less, though still important good, resulting from 
consultatioiis in the harmony and kindly feeling sure to exist among 
earnest men working for a common end, and that end to reliiBve from 
suffering, and perhaps death, a fellow-man. . 

The professiod^of medicine being a liberal and learned profession, it 
becomes the duty of its members to elevate and to keep it up to a high 
standard, not only by erudition in its own especial fields, but by b^ng 
at least industrious students in general science and in polite literature* 

The mind as well as the body requires rest, and phydology teaches 
us that a change of motion is a better mode of overcoming fatigue than 
absolute quiescence ; so the mind, fiitigued by constant study of one 
subject, is refreshed more by changing the line of study and thought 
than by the torpor of inaction. The physician, then, who permits 
himself the luxury of an occasional excursion into the flowery fields of 
general literature, returns with renewed strength to the more rugged 
paths of his own chosen study; and, to drop the metaphor, while 
acquiring those mental accomplishments that make him a welcome 
guest in the social circle, he at the same time renews the mental vigor 
that is necessary to become a scientific and skillfrd physician. But 
while the duty of self-culture, and the advancement of science is imper« 
ative on every physician, there exists a yet higher obligation — that of 
protecting the community from disease by instruction in the laws of 
hygiene, and by warnings against the imposition of quaeks and patent 
nostrum vendors. The experience of the present century demonstrates 
the power of science to restrain the ravages of pestilence and to throw 
up barriers to check its progress, which, if not yet perfectly ef^ctual 
in staying its onward career of misery and death, have at least lessened 
the number of its victims, and in partial victory gives glorious promise 
of future conquests. But while the profession has nobly resisted the 
advances of this potent enemy, it has allowed a more stealthy foe, 
marching under its own banner, to make fearful havoc in the fold it is 
its sworn duty to protect. We allow, side by side, in our own armory 
(the apothecary's shop) to stand the weapons with which this insidious 
foe, the patent medicine man, storms our works ; we meet and shake 
hands across the counter of our mutual friend, the druggist, with this 
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impostor, whom we abuse and condemn in mimeasured terms in the 
meetings of our societies. Is it not our duty, gentlemen, to put a stop 
to this vile traffic in the health and lives of the people whose medical 
protectors we claim to be ? Cannot we have the courage to proclaim 
publicly that the druggist who sells these patent aft licensed poisons 
can fill no prescription for us ? We know the evil, and the remedy lies 
in our own hands. That the evil is of great magnitude, no physician 
of Buj experience can doubt How common is it now for fiEunilies to 
exhaust their store of panaceas before calling the physician, and how 
often has it not happened to each of us to see diseases, perhaps slight in 
their indpiency, aggravated into serious maladies by these vile 
compounds ? 

No individual effiirt can combat successfully this growing evil. It 
can only be overcome by united action. It behooves this Association 
to direct the local societies and the profession throughout the 8tate to 
make a combined eSart to rout the common foe. 

Let us then, gentlemen, gird ourselves to the work of elevating Qur 
noUe profeadon by individual exoeUenoe, by adding to the general fimd 
of medical knowledge, and by placing ourselves among the leaders in 
the advance oi general science and solid literature, and let us arm for 
the fight against pestilence and death, and against the quackery which 
is as baneful as pestilence, and frequently but the prdude to death. 
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TRANSFUSION. 



BT FBASK C. WILSOlff, K. D. 



The term traDsfuaon, derived from trans — aeross, and fundere — ^to 
pour, signifies to pour from one system into another. It is a subject 
which attracted considerable attention even among the ancients, 
mention being made of it in Egyptian writings and in the books of 
Ovid ; yet we can find no dear history of its practice upon the human 
until the lime of Denys, in 1667. In the case of a young man, who 
had been suffering with an obstinate fever for two months and was then 
in a comatose condition ; having first withdrawn from his veins three 
ounces oi blood, he transfused nine ounces of lamb's blood, the result 
being a n^id recovery. Soon he practiced it in a second case — that of 
a healthy adult — a robust man about forty^five years of age, who, for a 
modest sum, offered to endure the operation, 'the effect was so pleasant 
that the man desired to have it repeated. 

In^ the same year Denys and Emmeretz practiced transfusion in the 
case of Bond, the son of the Prime Minister, who was suffering from 
dysentery. CalTs blood was used, and, though the patient revived, yet 
he finally died, the autopsy revealing a gangrenous jstate of the intes- 
tines. This fiital case, with several others which ^occurred in rapid 
succession^ catised such a r^vtiMon in public opinion diat the operation 
was prohibited by law, Uiiless sanctioned by the Faculty of Medicine. 

About this same time the surgeons of Rome transfused human 
blood, but ^th what result is not known. The operation then sank 
into dis&vor, until revived by1;he report of a suocessftd case by Waller, 
in 1869. 

Numerous successfiil cases have since been reported, and much 
attention has been drawn to the subject, as is shown by the numerous 
iKrticles.and monographs published concerning it The most complete 
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monograph . to which I have had access is that by Dr. Louis Julien, 
published in Paris, in 1875. An exhaustire and thorough paper upon 
the subject wa£r read before the American Medical Association in 1875, 
by Dr. E. M« Moore, of Bochester, New York. Unfortunately, this 
was not published in the transactions. 

An exceedingly interesting paper upon the subject, read before the 
Medical Society of the District of Columbia, was published in the 
Richmond and Louisyilk Medical Jbumat for January, 1872. In this 
one hundred and seventy eases a^e tabulated and analyzed. 

The first impressions produced by the proposal of transfusion were 
of the most extravagant character. Upon the theory that -Oxe blOod 
was the life, it was natural to dednc^e the possibility of r^ewal q£ 
youth in the aged ; of imparting new life : and vigor to the systierOC^ 
wasted and worn by disease, and of recalling the departing spirit a$ ^it 
' lingers upon the last ebb and flow of the crimson life-cUrrent in some' 
fearful hemorrhage. 

Such extravagant notions of the utility of the operation have never, 
been, fiilly realized,. but statistics £^ow that many valuabk lives have 
been saved, and it is to be hoped thait in the-ftiture many others may be; 
afforded the chance of succorfrom this simple meaus at the comm&n^ 
of each and all of us. . . : ]] 

In treating the subject, not having ttke time to do so .elaborately, I 
propose to consider, first, the fluid to b6 transfused ; seconct, the indica« 
tions for transfusion, and the diseas^^ in which it miay b^ used; third;) 
the results; fourth, the best forms of apparatus ; -and, fifth, to desctibe. 
the manner of operating and title dangers to; be, ayoided. ./ : > 

The term trans&sion has been restricted by soineto' thje us^of blooc}^ 
of liie same-or of a different i^pQ0iejs; the^.t^TO inftisicJn being used 
where a fluid other than' blood is use^j as, fov iVMrna^j ar)ific^ s^rum, 
milk, &c.- ; - .- :.v/'":v;-.<:. .;.i •..:; ..;...•. j;. i\- ■:.,\ j.'Jr/:] 

In the fiirst experimen^sv wjuch w§re faftde-ojtaJliH^l?^ tWi 

blood of an animal of the same species was used, or that of on^^n^^tly*: 
allied to'it. When praetieed qtk m^< the l^loo^ jif'^lm lan|b,v$l^<palf 
and the .dog has been used; as well cas hum^^ blood.; t 'Hie, -blood, 
complete, may be ppssed direct from 'the.veas^ 
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of the receiver, as in immediate or direct transfusioii ; or it may be 
defibrinated and afterwards injected, as in mediate or indirect 
transfusion. 

Artificial serum, an alkaline fluid, made to correspond as nearly as 
possible to the serum of the blood, has been used in numerous cases, and 
even the fresh milk of the cow has been injected in a few instances. 

The blood used may be arterial or venous, and, for the purpose of 
retarding coagulation, it has been proposed to mix with it a solution of 
sodium phosphate, which possesses, in a remarkable degree, the property 
of retarding coagulation. Ammonia has been used to ftdfill the same 
indication. It has generally been thought necessary to keep the blood 
at or near the temperature of the body, though several experiments 
upon dogs, cited by JuKen, would seem to show that this is not 
important, and that the danger of coagulation is even lessened by the 
blood being kept at a temperature near the freezing point. There is 
very little doubt, however, that, while retarding the coagulation of the 
fibrine, this would impair, to some extent, the vitality of the corpuscles. 

The conditions indicating the employment of transfusion may be 
divided into two classes. First, where the blood is wasted and worn 
out by disease, or infected by poison, and it is desired to replace a 
certain amount of the diseased blood by the healthy. Second, where 
there has been great loss of blood by hemorrhage, whether of traumatic 
or puerperal origin, and the transfusion is intended to supply the 
deficiency. 

Under the first class may be mentioned typhoid fever, poisoning by 
the bite of serpents, rabies, septicaemia, phthisis, chlorosis, cancer of 
stomach, &c. In the chronic cases, the transfrision, instead of being 
done all at once, may be repeated at intervals, a smaller quantity being 
injected. 

In the second class, the most important cases are those fearM 
examples of post-partum hemorrhage, so graphically described thus by 
M. Honore : ** The word hemorrhage recalls terrors and agony to the 
accoucheur. Drama has never presented so sudden catastrophes. The 
act may march slowly at first and keep the physician in a deceitfiil 
security ; afterwards the scene suddenly unfolds with frightfiil rapidity, 

10 V 
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which causes a shudder in the most intrepid. Who will not remember 
during his entire life, the long hours, fiill of anxiety, passed alone in 
the middle of the night near to the woman of whom, after God, he 
became the sole dependence ? The inefficiency of ordinary measures, 
even of compression of the abdominal aorta as the most appropriate 
means of arresting hemorrhage after parturition, foreshadows inevitable 
death. Whatever one may do, transftision alone is able to give some 
chance of safety. It is this which gives the accoucheur the confidence 
so necessary in such cases. He feels that he is master of the life of the 
woman, and he draws from this confidence with which he inspires 
others the strength and coolness w^ich he so much needs, and is able, 
with order, method and celerity, to save his patient." 

In severe hemorrhage of traumatic origin lives have been saved by 
the timely injection of a few ounces of blood. 

In other words, whenever the amount of blood in the system has 
been so reduced as to seriously endanger life, we may supply the defi- 
ciency from another system. 

Again, whenever the blood has become so diseased and deteriorated 
as to be no longer able to sustain life, we may hope for benefit from the 
substitution of healthy blood for a portion of the diseased fluid. 

The question naturally arises, what is the essential element, or the 
most important element, in the fluid transfused, and is it best to use 
blood complete or defibrinated ? 

That l^e fibrine is not absolutely essential is shown by the. fii,vorable 
results from the use of defibrinated blood. Most probably the 
corpuscles are the most important element in the fluid transfused, 
although that even they are not essential is shown by the benefits 
derived from the injection of saline fluids, and even of milk. By 
means of the corpuscles the oxygen, so necessary to the system, is 
distributed to every part of the body, and it would therefore seem best 
to preserve them in all their integrity, to maintain them at as nearly 
the normal temperature as possible, and have the least possible contact 
• with air or foreign surfisu^es. Theoretically, the mere process of defib- 
rinating the blood would, therefore, be objectionable, as necessarily it 
must, to a greater or less extent, bruise and injure the corpuscles. It 
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has been questioned whether, after transftision, the foreign corpuscles 
maintain their integrity. Landois believes that they are rapidly 
dissolved with the result of forming coagula, and that many of the 
anpleasant and sometimes alarming symptoms observed are due to this 
&ct. The &te of the corpuscles is easily observed where the blood 
injected contains globules so different in size or shape as to be easily 
distinguishable under the microscope, but it is not possible when the 
corpuscles are more nearly alike, and it is a point that can never be 
definitely settled until we can in some way color the globules injected, 
so as to use the same sort of blood, and then either watch them in the 
circulation, as in the web of the frog's foot, or examine them withdrawn 
from the circulation from time to time. I have found that salycilic 
acid solution or that of salycilate of ammonia, will, by combining with 
the iron of the blood corpuscles, color them a beautifrd purple, which 
will persist for a good while. Whether this will injure their vitality, 
can only be determined by an extended series of experiments. 

Dr. Drinkard, in the Richmond and Louisville Medical Journal for 
January, 1872, believes that the mode of action of transAision is 
three-fold : first, stimulant to the heart's action ; second, nutritive to 
the economy at large ; and, third, repletive to the circulatory system. 

That part of the action is nutritive is shown by the beneficial efi^ts 
following the injection of milk. Numerous successful cases have been 
reported, and just lately in the February number of the American 
Journal of Obstetrics, Dr. S. Gaillard Thomas, of New York, mentions 
the successful transfrision of milk in the case of a woman sinking after 
the removal of an ovarian tumor. The effects of the transfrision in 
this case were most marked, and the woman made a rapid recovery. 

The beneficial effects of merely repleting the circulation have been 
shown by the injection of varying quantities of saline solution in case 
of cholera, the improvement being manifested only when a large 
quantity has been injected. 

The results of the operation, as shown by the statistics of the cases 
gathered from the various journals to which I have had access, are, on 
the whole, favorable. Of the four hundred and sixty-six cases which 
I find mentioned in journals, three hundred and four were sue- 
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cessful, one hundred and fifiy-seven fisttal, and five mentioned a^ 
doubtfuL 

Of the yanous classes of cases, those of post-partum hemorrhage 
give the most j&vorable results; those of blood-poisoning the least 
^Yorable. The reports of the treatment of chronic diseases, as 
phthisis, chlorosis, &c., made by Hasse, Casselli and Keuster, are 
certainly &yorable enough to warrant its extensive trial. 

Of the various forms of apparatus designed to fisujilitate the opera^ 
tion, I cannot speak in detail, but will describe and exhibit only those 
I conceive the most serviceable. For direct transAision the apparatus of 
Aveling, which, through the courtesy of Messrs. Markham & Byington, 
of Louisville, I am enabled to exhibit, is one of the simplest and best. 
It consists, as you see (Fig. I), of a simple rubber tube, with a bulb in 
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Ayeling*B TransAiBion Apparatus, showing at A, B, G, and D» the positions of patient^s arm 
of donor^s arm, and the manner in which the bnlb and tube is compressed. 

the middle, and terminating at each end in a canula for insertion into 
the veins. There being no valves, the tube must be compressed by the 
finger, first on one side and then on the other side of the bulb, as it is 
emptied and filled alternately, the blood being thus drawn from the 
donor and passed on to the patient. 

Dr. Freyer, in the New York Medical Record for April, 1874, 
describes a modification of Aveling's apparatus, which improves it 
considerably (See Fig. U). He adds a second bulb, and form9 
the tube and bulbs of one continuous piece, thus avoiding the 
joints, which are apt to promote coagulation. By the substitution 
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of a funnel at one end the apparatus can be used for indirect 
transfusion. 




Fig. II. 

Dr. Freyer'g Modification of Ayeling*8 TraoBfation Apparatus. 1, 2, the two bnlbs. B and 
G, the Cannl» for iasertion into Teins. N, the Fannel for use in indirect transfasioa. 

If it is designed to use arterial blood, there is no necessity for the 
bulbs, as a simple straight tube may connect the extremity of the artery 
with the opening in the vein of the patient, when the heart force will 
send the blood into the vein with an impetus so great that it may 
require to be modified by compressing the tube. This precaution is not 
necessary when the transfusion is from artery to artery, as has been 
practiced in a few instances. 

K it can be accomplished, it is best, in order to avoid as much as 
possible contact with foreign surfaces, to dissect out a sufficient length 
of the artery in the animal, so that the only foreign substance 
will be a short tube of silver or glass by which the two vessels may be 
joined. 

Dr. E. M. Moore, of Kochester, New York, exhibited before the 
American Medical Association in 1875 an exceedingly simple apparatus, 
which could be used either for immediate or mediate transfusion. It 
consisted of a small canula for insertion into the patient's vein, and a 
short rubber tube connecting it with a soft rubber funnel-shaped bag, 
into which the blood was received from the giver, and within a few 
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seconds passed on into the veins of the patient, the requfeite amonnt of 
force being secured by simply rolling the rubber bag from the top 
dctwnwArds. 

For mediate transfiision^ 
the simplest and best form of 
apparatus is that of Belina, 
made by Robert A Collin, of 
Paris, which I exhibit through 
the courtesy of Prof Cowlings 
of the University of Louisville. 
It consists, as you see in Fig* 
in, of a canula and trocar, 
connected by a short rubber 
tube with a glass graduated 
vessel, into which the blood, 
previously defibrinated and 
strained, is received. Bj the 
accompanying hand-ball appa- 
ratus air can be forced into 
the glass receiver above the 
blood, thus driving it into the 
vein with any desired rar 
pidity. 

jPj jjl Prof. Howe, of New York, 

Belln«*B TransftiBion Apparatus. A, glass grada- haS adapted CaUulsB and tubcS 
ated recelrer. B, ffinnel«8haped upper extremity. /» i ^ • 

C, hand-baU apparatus. D, trocar and canula. SO aS tO make USC of the aspi- 

rator for transfusion, and has successftdly performed the operation in a 
number of cases. In an emergency a simple syringe may be made to 
answer every purpose, care being taken to guard against the introduc- 
tion of air. 

In the summer of 1873, when in company with Dr. WilUam Berry, 
of Louisville, I attended some cholera cases in Lancaster, Kentucky, we 
desired to transfuse milk, and not having the apparatus, we improvised 
one which worked admirably. It consisted of a suction breast-pump. 
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tbe^afis bulb of which inverted served as a trap for the air bubbles, 
the nozzle of a Davidson's syringe hemg seeurely inserted through a 
perforated cork in the nipple opening, while a silver canula waa substi- 
tuted for the mouth-piece. See Fig. IV, 




Fig. IV. 

^ IxnproTised Transfasion Apparatvii. A, bulb of breast-pamp. B, nozzle of syringe. 0, 

DaYidson^s syringe. D, canula for insertion in yeln. 

The case was that of an old negro woman, who, when seen, wad in 
the last stages of the collapse, being almost pulseless and voiceless, and 
so weak that she cotdd not raise her head. The apparatus being ready, 
the milk, warm firom the cow, was strained and forced through the 
apparatus into the cephalic vein. The immediate effect of the injection 
was most wonderful. Her pulse became strong, her voice returned, 
and her strength was so fiu* renewed that she could throw herself about. 
In doing so the canula was jostled out of the vein, when only eight or 
ten ounces had been injected, and rather than worry her by attempting 
to reinsert it, we concluded to let her rest for a while, and repeat the 
operation, if necessary. She then turned over, as if to go to sleep. In 
about an hour, noticing, after several evacuations^ that she was sinking, 
we concluded to repeat the operation, and made preparations to do so ; 
but before the cow, which had, in the meantime, escaped, could be 
again secured, the patient expired. 

Any competent physician, possessed of an ordinary amount of 
ingenuity, can, in an emergency, improvise an apparatus which will 
answer every purpose, and may be the means of saving a valuable life. 
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One danger to be apprehended during the operation is from the 
introduction of air, but with ordinary car^, even using the improvised 
apparatus, this may be avoided, while with the improved apparatus, 
the accident will be almost imp)6sible. It has been shown by experi- 
ment that a considerable quantity of air may be injected into the 
veins without injurious consequences, provided it be done very slowly. 

Another fruitful source of danger is the coagiilation of the fibrine 
introduced, hence the effort to eliminate that by using defibrinated 
blood. One danger is thus avoided, but no doubt the other elements 
are to some extent injured thereby. 

In practicing direct trans^ion care should be taken to fill the tube 
with a saline solution before introducing it, at the same time ocmipress- 
ing the vessels so that no blood is allowed to flow into it until every- 
thing is adjusted, when it will pass freely, with very little danger of 
coagulating. 

Transfusion is simple enough in itself, but requires for its successful 
performance a careful attention to all the details. The instruments 
should be perfectly clean, kept at the proper temperature, and the 
utmost care taken to avoid all the dangers incident to the operation. 
K the injection is made into a vein, the cephalic, a few inches above 
the elbow, is the most convenient, and should be exposed by an incision 
through the skin for an inch, or even more. The vein, isolated and 
raised from its bed by a probe passed beneath it, is then slit longitudi- 
nally sufficiently to admit the silver or glass canula, a somewhat broad 
string being thrown around the vessel so as to make it secure. When 
everything is adjusted,. the blood is allowed to flow through the tube, 
which had previously been filled with the saline solution. The effect of 
the injection should be careftdly watched, and upon the first sign of 
pulmonary oppression, it should be suspended or made much more 
gradual. The quantity to be injected will vary according to circum- 
stances. Generally, six or eight ounces will be sufficient, though in 
some cases, where large quantities of blood have been lost, as much as 
thirty ounces has been transfused. 

Should the slightest sign of coagulum appear in the tube, the opera- 
tion must be suspended until the canula can be thoroughly cleansed. 
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When the operation is completed, the wounded vessel should be treated 
as in ordinary venesection — ^boimd up and kept quiet — the danger from 
phlebitis being usually very slight. 

Julien, after a thorough and exhaustive consideration of the whole 
subject, draws the following conclusions : 

** 1. It is possible to recall to life animals nearly perished from 
hemorrhage by transfusing into them blood of animals of the same 
species. 

" 2. The rde devolving upon the fibrine is very obscure, and while 
it has been shown that it is not indispensable, it is still not proven that 
it does not exercise some influence. 

'^ 3. The important element in the fluid injected is n«t the plasma, 
nor the oxyg^i, nor this coloring matter ; it is the globule, and the 
globule alone, in its anatomical and physiological integrity. 

'M. The coagulation of the blood is produced by contact with 
foreign bodies rather than by air mixed mfli it 

** 5. The introduction of air into the veins is a rare accident, easily 
avoided, and the bad eflects are easily dissipated by &u»dization. 

"6. The difference in the efffects produced by the injection of 
venous' and of arterial blood is of no moment in practice. 

*' 7. The addition of various substances to maintain the blood is to 
be rejected as anti-physiological. 

^* 8. The diseases due to a poisoning of the blood from diseased ' 
tissue can be combated by transfusion, preceded by venesection. 

"9. In a number of chronic maladies repeated transfusion may be 
of great service. 

" 10. The ansBmia, caused by severe hemorrhage, indicates simple 
transfusion." 

I trust that this presentation of the subject, imperfect though it be, 
may yet serve to awaken in the minds of all an interest in a practice 
which, whatever else it may or may not do, is able to rob of its terrors 
one of the most frightful evils to which the puerperal woman is liable. 
It ]^ to be hoped that even in our day transfusion may take its place as 
one of our most valuable therapeutic measures. 
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ON DERMATOLOGY. 



BY LUNSPORD P. YAOTJELL, JR., M. D. 



To many practitioners dermatology, if not entirely a terra ineo^Ua, 
is at least a dark and mysterious region of disease. Like most of Hie 
specialties, it is hedged about by a formidable array of strange and 
enormous names. Besides this, the searcher after its hidden truths is 
met on its very threshold by such a babel of classifications, as is well 
calculated to discourage all but him of most abundant time and indomi- 
table perseverance. 

Such a state of things is, to my mind, unjustified by the fects. I 
am convinced that a practical and useftd knowledge of skin diseases is 
within the easy compass of every physician. The difiiculties of the 
subject are chargeable, not to dermatology, but to the dermatographer. 
The adoption of some classification is necessary, or at least conven- 
ient, for the purposes of teaching and book-making. A thorough 
acquaintance with the anatomy, physiology and chemistry of the 
subject, is of unquestionable value ; but, to be perfectly frank, without 
such knowledge, and even without being able to differentiate between 
papule, vesicle, pustule, squama, or macula, you may, in the majority 
of curable dermatoses, readily recognize the proper treatment and 
usually accomplish a cure. 

Cutaneous eruptions, like pain, itching, cough, the fluxes, the 
dropsies, and most of the ftinctional and organic insanities of the 
system, are but heal evidences of constitutional departures from health. 
They are simply the voice or the signs of morbid conditions ; and the 
science and art of dermatology consist in the correct interpretation of 
this language, and in the power to remove the cause of complaint. 
Clinical observation has so far proved our most trustworthy source of 
knowledge in the therapeutics of skin diseases ; and, addressing as I do, 
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hmy practitionerB, I shall confine myself in this paper to the results of 
personal dinical observation without any attempt at instnictioD in 
classification or nomendature. And in so brief an essay I cannot, of 
ooaise, attempt an exhaustive discussion of the subject, but shall limit 
myself to a few practical suggestions. 

Excluding from dermatology the specific diseases, such as syphilis, 
variola, scarlatina, rubeola, Ac., maladies La which cutianeous eruption, 
though usual, is not an unvarying symptom, and in which the cutane- 
ous manifestation is not the chief feature of the disease, and therefbre 
not properly belonging to this specialty, we have yet remaining a 
numerous host of soKsalled skin diseases. 

The first and most vital truth to be learned in dermatology is thnt 
these maladies must be treated vriik reference to their eauae, instead of 
allowing the name and physical features of the eruption to detennine 
their management It is also important to recognize the facts that most 
dermatoses are not self-limited, and that they usually depend on a 
combination of causes. 

What are the causes of these affections ? Concerning the animal 
parasites, most dermatologists are agreed as to their nature, effects, and 
proper method of destruction. Concerning the vegetable parasites, on 
the other hand, there is much contrariety of belief; some totally 
denying the existence of cutaneous disease due to such cause ; others 
contending for but one vegetable parasite, and holding that tins, modi- 
fied by circumstances, produces the soK»lled varieties ; and others again 
believing in a considerable number of vegetable parasites, each 
producing different symptoms on the skin. 

These two classes alone, of all the dermatoses, have any claim to be 
considered local diseases ; and I am convinced that, as a rule, neither 
form of parasite is apt to find a lodgment in perfectly healthy persons 
with well kept skins. Some constitutional defect may usually be 
found. 

The chronic skin affections have their origin chiefly in the strumous 
diatheeis. The acute skin affections have their chief source in malaria. 

Alcohol, improper and insufficient food, lack of cleanliness, 
excessive heat and cold, and other irritants, together with certain 
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organic and functional disturbances, may constitute either predi£^)osuig 
or exciting causes. Menstruation, gestation, lactation, dentition, 
digestion, traumatism, and mental emotions, are frequent exciting 
causes. 

How may we recognize the strumous dermatoses? Just as we would 
any other scrofulous symptoms. By the complexion, the haii*, and 
other features, and by the history of the case. 

The malarial dermatoses are to be determined by the pale, large, 
flabby tongue, on which often the teeth-prints are visible, and by 
periodicity of some sign or symptom, discernible in some of the senses, 
or secretions, or functions of the system. 

Constitutional treatment is most important in a majority of cases. 
Local treatment is essential in some, and useful in most cases. 

AniTTiftl parasites seldom withstand destruction by mercurial oint- 
ments, sulphur, or the cocculus indicus. Vegetable parasites are almost 
infallibly eradicated by bi-chloride of mercury solutions, carbolic acid 
and cantharides. In both these classes of parasitic diseases constitu- 
tional building up, by food and tonics, is generally required. 

Strumous dermatoses yield to the remedies which are successftd in 
otber manifestations of the strumous diathesis. Cod liyer oil, syrup of 
the hypophosphites, and syrup of iodide of iron, are of inestimaUe 
value ; arsenic sometimes seems to assist. 

Malarial dermatoses demand the remedies employed in the malarial 
fevers, inflammations, neuralgias, &c. First in potency stand quinia 
and its substitutes. Of coequal necessity in these cases is iron. 
Arsenic, by reason of its anti-periodic power, is, in proper cases, 
serviceable. 

Mrat find the oavae, is the golden rule in dermatology, as it is in 
other branches of medicine ; and with this accepted and remembered, it 
becomes superfluous to enumerate appropriate remedies fpr the diseases 
not included as parasitic, strumous or malarial. 

Moist eruptions are best locally treated by absorbent powders and 
astringent ointments. Dry eruptions are best locally treated by washes, 
baths, emollients, and by ointments. 

The best diet should be given in all dermatoses, and depleting 
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remedies should neyer he admlniaterdd under any circumstances. 

A few words in explailation of my meaning of the * terms struma 
and malaria may not be out of place. Ancient writers ' enumerate 
many diatheses. Most of these are now discarded, but almost univer- 
sally the strumous diathesis is still accepted. Struma may give 
evidences of its active existence at birth, or may remain many years 
latent in the system. Bad hygienic surroundings, depraved habits, 
exposure to the vicissitudes of temperature, bodily injuries and acquired 
diseases, are among the most usual excitants of its development into 
activity. 

Malaria is a subject on which there is a wide range of opinion, and 
concerning which but little is definitely and indisputably known. 
Whether the cause of intermittent fever arises from the emanations of 
living or decaying plants, or has its origin in microscopic vegetable 
organisms, or is due to certain changes in the constituent elements of 
the atmosphere, or is chargeable to the excess or deficiency or change 
of some normal constituent of the blood, it is not my province to discuss 
in this paper. But whatever that cause may be, and by whatever 
name called, I hold that it is the most prolific source of acute diseases of 
the skin. Whether or not there be, as has been suggested, a malarial 
diathesis, this much is beyond reasonable doubt, there is s\ich a thing as 
latent malaria, and this, like struma, may be germinated, incubated, 
ignited, crystallized, by vicissitudes of temperature, dentition, physical 
injuries, improper, or excessive, or insufficient food, &c. Finally, in all 
affections of the skin, whatever be their origin, the symptoms present 
may require special medication. 

What I have said of skjn diseases, I believe to be true of diseases of 
other portions of the body. The idea now frequently enunciated that 
malarial affections and complications are more frequent than in former 
years, is, I think, untenable. The truth is, we have come to study 
disease moire in the light of clinical observation than formerly. We are 
learning more of the natural history of disease, and pajring less atten- 
tion to the natural history of the materia medica. The habits of 
diseases are like the habits of animals and plants — ^they do not change 
from year to year. We have come to recognize malaria more readily ; 
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but malaria haa not, according to my experience, been nearly so 

abundant during the last as in many other years of the imme- 
diate past 
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ADVANTAGES OF HYPODERMIC MEDICATION. 



BY B. BAUNDEBS, M. D. 



I beg leave to call the attention of this Society to the benefits to he 
derived from hTpodermic medication in certain cases, above all other 
modes of administering medicines for speedy relief. The hypodermic 
mode of applying remedies for the cure of disease is like that of the 
specxdum, a re-discovery. Who it was that first suggested it, I do not 
know, nor can I now recollect to whom the honor is due of bringing it 
prominently before the profession during the last ten or twelve years. 
Although the medical journals (both monthly and weekly) for the last 
decade have been recommending the superiority of hypodermic medica- 
tion m many cases, comparatively few of us know but little of its 
practical utility. I therefore feel ftdly warranted, from my own 
personal experience, in assuring the members of this Association that 
they will lose nothing by giving hypodermic medication a fiur trial. 
They will regret if they do not give this mode of relief the prominent 
place in their practice to which its merits so eminently entitle it. The 
hypodermic syringe costs but little. It occupies but little room in the 
ve3t pocket. It is easy of application, and having it always ready at a 
moment's notice, may save you a case when all other means to admin- 
ister medicines have fiiiled. Hypodermic medication is the remedy for 
emergencies, and the physician in active practice should never be 
without the means of applying it. 

I have formerly called the attention of the profession to the benefits 
to be secured by the hypodermic treatment of Asiatic cholera. My 
experience in its use commenced in an epidemic of this dreadful disease 
which visited the city of Paducah in 1873, and I am thoroughly 
satisfied that by the use of atropkt, hypodermically administered, many 
of the sufferers from cholera were saved who would, under any other 
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plan of treatment, have died. I feel confident in saying that in the 
management of cholera and cholera morbus I would rely more upon the 
hypodermic method than all other means combined ; while at the same 
time I wodd not omit other remedies which have proved serviceable in 
these diseases. The usq of the syringe does not interfere with anything 
else that you wish to do towards the cure of your patient, but besides 
being a sheet-anchor itself, it gives toleration for other remedies by 
quieting the stomach and bowels, by soothing and equalizing the arterial 
L, neLus systen.. thu« prepalg the patient for the reception of 
such medicines and nourishment as may be found necessary in the case. 

We are frequently called in the middle of the night to cases of 
cholera morbus. We find our patients in great distress — vomiting, 
cramping, and purgmg; rejecting everything given by the mouth. 
The bowels are irritable, and retain nothing in the way of enema long 
enough to secure even comparative ease. A little injection of morphia, 
or a combination of morphia and atropia, under the skin, at once 
produces the most gratifying results. Yom: patient is relieved of his 
trouble in a few minutes, your night's rest is saved with but a brief 
interruption, and you leave the chamber of the late sufferer with the 
confident assurance that you will not be disturbed again during the 
remainder of the night, and, perhaps, you will not be called again to 
the case, as, in many instances, the relief administered is not only 
prompt but permanent. 

In protracted dysentery, when all of our vaunted ** specifics," 
so-called, have failed to accomplish a cure ; when the stomach, from 
oft-repeated dodnga of castor oil, camphor, ipecac, opium, and many 
other presumed " cure-aUs " in this disease, revolts at everything that we 
may deem necessary or applicable as internal remedies in such cases, 
and without any good effect, we resort to hypodermic medication, and 
by it relieve the stomach, quiet internal pain and irritation, saving 
the patient from much anxiety and distress, and from medicines, the 
thought of which has become disgusting to the stomach, and affording 
more speedy relief than by giving it by the mouth, even if it should be 
retained. 

In the treatment of neuralgia, a very common and troublesome 
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a£Eectioii, hypodennic medicatioa will always give present, and often 
permanent, relief. I have firequently suooeeded in the management of 
this painful disease with a solution of morphia and atropia hypodermic- 
ally, afler quinine, iron, aconite, strychnia, guiuana, and other remedies 
had fiiiled. 

In the cold stage of ini&nniiiefid or wngettiioe fevers, atropia injected 
under the skin will bring about reaction with more certainty than all 
other means commonly used in such cases. It will dboH the chill if 
applied at the onset in most cases. It is, in &ct, ihe remaiy above any 
that I have knowledge of in grave attacks of congestion. 

In acute rheumatism, sciatica, and in the passage of concretions 
fix)m the liver and kidneys, and in bilious colic, no other mode of 
administering remedies relieves as speedily and with as much certainty 
as the hypodermic method. 

In enlai^ied spleen. Prof. DeCosta has recently reported several 
eases of leucocythsemia of that organ cured by the hypodermic use of 
ergot, after quinine, iron, strychnia and arsenic had &iled. An 
English oculist reports three cases of amaurosis cured by the use of 
strychnia injected over the brow. These are some of the minor cases in 
which the hypodermic method has exerted its superiority over the 
ordinary way of administering medicines by the mouth and rectum. 

I will mention a few cases of a grave character where there is no 
miibBtiJMe for the h3rpodermic syringe, and when valuable lives may 
occasionaUy be saved by it. In over-doses of opium or morphine, when 
the patient is insensible or incapable of swallowing, you may vomit by 
the injection of emetics or counteract the poisonous effects of either by 
the use of atropia (the antidote) hypodermically ; and also in intoxicar 
tion from alcoholic liquors, when the patient is entirely insensible. 

In puerperal convulsions, when the patient is entirely senseless, 
utterly unconscious, and incapable of swallowing, we may bleed, give 
chloroform, and administer our remedies by enema with some advan- 
tage, but something is needed more permanent in its effect than 
chloroform to quiet the nervous system. Noting answers so well in 
such alarming emergencies as morphia and atropia hypodermically. 

In the protracted labor of delicate and feeble women, nausea and 
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vomiting oecur, the patient becomes exhausted, and the stomach rejects 
everything you try to give by the mouth. Apply your medicines 
under the skin, and you will perceive their good effects almost in an 
instant. You may give ergot in this way if you desire to aid the womb 
in expelling its contents, or morphia to quiet nervous excitement and 
produce rest. We not infrequenfly have hemorrhage following delivery, 
when the stomach will not receive kindly or the uterus respond readily 
to ergot. Apply this article under the skin, and you will have its 
controlling effects more speedily and with more certainty than by any 
other mode of administration. I would also recommend hypodermic 
medication in hemorrhages from the nose, bowels and bladder, in 
addition to the cases in which we obtain control and effect cure in spite 
of the stomach, as is furnished in the bloody complications of labor. 

I have seen two or three cases of the most distressing asthma 
relieved almost instantly by the injection of morphia and atropine 
hypodermically, after many of the known remedies for that disease had 
been tried without benefit. And also report a few cases of soft piles as 
having been cured by the injection of the fiuid extract of ergot into the 
relaxed tissue of the bowel. 

The preparation which I am in the habit of using, and which I 
constantly carry about me, is composed as foUows*: 

Sol. Morphia 8ul. (Magendie's), 1 oz. 

Atropia, ^ gr. 

to which a little glycerine and two or three drops of carbolic acid may 
be added to keep it pure. Dose, from ten to fifteen drops, which is 
about half the minimum dose by the mouth. Why it is that the fore- 
going combination is better than either of the articles mentioned when 
used separately, for the relief of pain, spasm or cramps, I do not 
pretend to explain. The morphia and atropia seem to be antagonistic 
in some respects and in harmony in other?, one being the antidote to 
the other in poisoning doses. The combination in question nearly 
always relieves nausea and vomiting, which morphia ahne, often 
induces, especially when given by the mouth. The good results 
obtained by giving the two drugs together, may be produced by the 
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Stimulating effect upoa the heart and arteries through the sympathetic 
nerved, which are thought to be paralyzed in cholera and other kindred 
affections, such as are marked by great congestion and its accompanying 
dangers. • 

The advantages of hypodermic medication over all other modes of 
giving medicines for the relief of pain and disease are so striking as to 
require but littie comment from me. In using medicines hypodermic- 
ally, we know exactly (or nearly so) how much of any given drug is 
necessary in order to produce the effect desired. By putting it in the 
cellular tissue under the skin it goes directly into the circulation, and 
we perceive its influence upon the system in a very short time, thus 
saving time to the practitioner over other ordinary modes of remedial 
administration, and with economy to the patient in the way of drugs. 
We all know that in certain morbid conditions of the stomach it is 
impossible to obtain the good effects usually expected from medicines 
when given by the mouth. The stomach may be coated with tenacious 
mucous, or contain undigested food, or the absorbents may be in a torpid 
state. We thus lose much valuable time in umting, and in repeating 
our medicines by the mouth, until we see some good result ; and hence 
we are enabled to realize the importance of the speedy, prompt and 
certain effect of remedies administered by the skin. 

I could refer to many cases to substantiate the assertions which I 
have made in this brief article ; but, inasmuch as this paper, is only 
intended to be practically suggestive to the profession, I will only state 
that two members of the State Society in Paducah are conversant with 
an interesting case that recently came under my observation, in which 
the happy effect of one application of atropia was witnessed by the 
attending physicians. A delicate and feeble lady who had been lately 
confined, and frum which she was recovering slowly, had an attack of 
indigestion, or cholera morbus, producing great pain, prostration, 
vomiting, cold perspiration, a feeble pulse, difficult breathing, &c. Tn 
fact, the condition of the patient looked almost hopeless. After all 
other means had been tried for twelve to eighteen hours, without 
success, one application of atropine, combined with a small portion of 
morphia, the atropia prevailing, quieted the stomach, increased and 
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Strengthened the action of the heart and arteries, warmed up the 
sur&oes, induced sleep, and, in all probability, saved the patient's life. 
The relief given in one such caae, or the relief of one case of spasmodic 
asthma, will pay for carrying a hypodermic syringe in your pocket for 
a life-time^ 
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TREATMENT OF SCARLET FEVER. 



BY J. A. T.AERAKRK, M. D. 



The oft-quoted Baying of Sydenham, that ** Scarlatina simplex is 
only dangerous by the offidousness of the doctor,* is too often made to 
cover all cases. In those days treatment meant physic, and physic 
alone. Agents and influences not considered as medicines are daily 
becoming more useftd and popular in practice, and I am glad to be able 
to assert that there are few diseases in which more can be done for the 
comfort and safety of the patient than in scarlatina. 

Food, Drink and Clothmg. — ^I allow acids fieely from the start 
The refrigeration of the blood in this way is too often lost oght of. 
Lemonade and tamarind water are eagerly taken. I prefer the 
vegetable adds, although the mineral adds also assist in preserving the 
integnty of the blood corpusdes changed by the poison and heat of the 
blood. 

When the throat b^ins to trouble, the infbsiori rosarum, with a 
little syrup, acts delightfully. Baked apples and milk should be the 
diet during the attack, and milk alone to the in&nt nursing. 
Champagne, with chopped ice, when stimulants are called for, sfhria 
great relief. The comfort and safety which result^ from sponging the 
skin constantly with vinegar and water, allowing it to evaporate, is too 
great a consideration to be omitted. Violent purgatives are to be 
avoided, and, with the fruit treatment recommended, are really 
unnecessary. Calomd should not be given. Without espedal care on 
the part of tl^e attending physician, the apartments in which scarlatina 
cases are nursed will always be kept too warm and too close. Pure air 
and light dothing must be insisted upon. A single sheet in summer 
and a blanket in ¥rinter is. all that k necessary. As the eruption 
declines the covering must be increased. 
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Why this disease should, in one member of a family, be so mild as 
scarcely to be recognized, and attack another member of the same 
family with a malignancy which destroys life in a few hours^ is quite 
beyond our knowledge- 

The intensity of the poison and the susceptibility of the nervous 
system to its influence afford the only explanation I can offer. 
Medicines, in their remedial and toxical effects, possess an affinity for 
certain organs, or certain organs are influenced by them to the exclusion 
of others. The same predilection is shown by disease poisons. Scarla- 
tina exerts its power principally upon. the nervous system, not seldom 
acting as the most deadly narcotic. The knowledge .which we have 
concerning measles, typhoid fever, &c., enables us. to anticipate, their 
own particular lesion. The elimination of a disease • poison from the 
system is as important for the physician to understand as the mode of 
its introduction into. the system. 

The suppression of the morbilus eruption upon the skin is not more 
likely to be followed by disease of the "respiratory organs and pulmonary 
mucous membrane, than the suppression of scarlatinal rash is to be 
attended by inflammation of the serous envelopes of the brain, a feet 
which ought not to be lost sight of in the choice of agents or means for 
accomplishing a reduction of temperature at any time during the 
progress of the exanthem. 

Few cases of scarlatina are ushered iuwithout vomiting ; therefore, 
a single emesis would not l\e specially significant. I am, however,. in 
the habit of inferring from the frequency and persistency of this 
symptom to what ^ extent the brain is; affected by the pqisoni A 
continued retching with the pyrexia has proved an untowiard symptom, 
and little hope can be entertained. when, with this symptom, there is an 
ichorous discharge from the nostrils and a marble-like ripg arqund; th« 
mouth. . . : 

In malignant forms of scarlatina, where the patient is stricken 
down by the poison as by a blow, the symptoms are hot unlike those of 
cerebro spinal meningitis, with which, unfortjunately, we are only too 
familiar. The tre^itment of such cases; should be none the less 
energetic. Revulsion is the only therapeutic ;process worthy, of €ltte»- 
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tion. Binapisms, pediluvia, and maniluvia, containmg mustard, are 
sometimes of use, if employed vigorously. Such attempts at revulsion 
should be remote from the head, and not to nape of neck, as done by 
some. Purgatives, which, in other cases, might be contra-indicated, are 
particularly use^ in relieving the brain, and I have found a brisk 
cathartic once or twice to put a new and hopeful phase on such a case. 
Ergot and bromide of potasea may be used if there is a probability of 
their absorption by tlie stomach. 

Flannels wrung out of hot water and applied over the epigastrium 
are use&l in collapse. It is often followed by an appearance of the 
exanthem with relief to the serous sur&ces, which are so liable to 
sufier from the poison. 

The development of the rash is certainl}' to be hailed with pleasure, 
and its suppression should awaken fears as to the patients safety. 

Convulsions, which are so dreaded, and so certain an accompaniment 
to severe forms of scarlatina, should be treated by the administration or 
injection of ergot. It is probable that the great heat of the blood is an 
important factor in their cause. Too much is said of paralysis of the 
heart. The vaso-motor nerves through their centres or peripheries 
suffer first, and to the paralysis of the blood-vessels in the brain and 
spinal cord is due the convulsions attendant upon the temperature. I 
have observed these cases very closely, and I am of the opinion that the 
sta»s occurs in the capillaries and blood-vessels, and the auscultatory 
and other observed signs of heart failure are largely due to the lessened 
arterial tension. I have seldom &iled to change this condition as well 
as arrest convulsions by ergot. Of course all proper known means to 
lessen temperature,- except large doses of quinine, should be employed 
to prevent a return of this paralysis. The effect of quinine is to 
paralyze the heart and congest the brain, and whatever good it may do 
by arresting oxidation is not to be made compensatory for these 
objections, especially in a disease wholly independent in its etiology of 
malaria. 

BeduustUm of Temperature. — With many physicians the greatly 
increased temperature in scarlatina is the only consideration, and its 
rapid and complete reduction the only object to which treatment should 
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be directed. In fiict, physicianB vie with each other to accomplish this 
object, and nothing short of ice itself will satisfy their ideas of 
refirigeration. 

Is scarlatina the only disease in which high temperature is reached ? 
In malarial seizures in the child between six months and five years the 
thermometer nearly always reaches 105^ and 106^. Medical journals 
every day record cases in which the thermometer correctly registers 
110^. Cases of injury to the brain where it was supposed the centre 
controlling tissue metamorphoses were affected, are reported as having 
reached 116^, and all have recovered. 

There can, however, be no doubt that the reduction of temperature 
in scarlatina, if properly brought about, goes very &r towards recovery. 
It remains, therefore, to consider by what means this is to be accom- 
plished without injury. 

Ccid Waiter. — Although water has been used by physicians in the 
treatment of disease now nearly one hundred years, the profession have 
been exceedingly slow in adopting the hydropathic treatment to the 
extent recently set forth, and with the tendency to extremes which 
characterizes the present age, there is reason to fear that the use of cold 
water wm be carried to such an extent as to bring discredit upon a meet 
valuable therapeutic agent. Pouring ice-water on the body of an 
in&nt stripped in a bath or an ice-pack, during the progress of 
scarlatina exanthem, for the sole purpose of reducing temperature, is 
certainly horrible to think of. 

The cold douche of Curry is ^often quoted as the first attempt at 
the reduction of temperature. *Dr. Curry'knew nothing about temper- 
ature in fevers, and the employment of the cold sea-water on his own 
persen, and afterwards upon others, was, as stated by himself, to 
produce a shock which would prove successful in breaking up a ship 
fever, and he is quoted to have said that after several days have 
elapsed it may not be accomplished by this means. Cold and heat are 
purely relative terms — the one a sedative, the other a stimulant, and it 
is a wise provision of nature that causes the sedation produced by 

*Dr. Curry gave a set of rules to serve as cautions in the employment of 
cold water. It was dangerous in enteric fever and exanthemata. 
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sudden cold to be followed by conesponding' or even ezoessive stimula- 
tion, but it 18 not a wise way of reducing temperature, which is certain 
to again rise after its removal. If, on the other hand, water at a 
temperature of 98^, which is the proper temperature of a warm bath, 
be applied to a patient whose bodily heat is 106^, the patient being 
either submerged in the bath or packed after the usual manner, the 
efl^t is delightful. Now, if the temperature of the bath be lowered to 
90°, with the lowered temperature of the body, heat is abstracted, and 
the effect maintained. The packing must certainly be allowed to 
possess another advantage over the bath, and that is the continued 
sedation of water itself in the form of vapor applied to the skin. 
When this treatment is carried out by direction of the physician, or in 
the hands of a competent nurse, the brain symptoms yield, convulsions 
oeaae, and the cutaneous eruption appears. 

Inufus^on, — ^The application of grease to the skin is certainly 
entitled to more consideration than is given to it by physicians 
generally. During the past winter I have used it extensively, and have 
been well pleased with the results. In all cases I have noted a marked 
diminution of temperature as soon as the inunction was completed, a 
&11 of 1°, li^t and even 2°. A degree of comfort is manifested by the 
sufferer aft;er inunction which is really pleasant to witness. It is well 
known to physicians that when, from whatever cause, the skin becomes 
the seat of inflammation in erysipelas or anthrax, the atmosphere is 
a continual source of irritation, and, consequently, a fisu^tor in the 
general febrile excitement. The relief which in such conditions follows 
the application of glycerine or oil is well known. The Germans, who 
originated this plan, state that complication and sequellsB less frequently 
attend this treatment. In my cases I have used oil of sweet almonds 
and cologne P. E., as more agreeable than simple oil or bacon &t, 
employed by some. 

Whenever it is necessary to use quinme m treatment, I prefer, as in 
other low conditions of childhood, the muriate, giving it always in 
solution, with an additional drop of diluted muriatic acid. In this 
manner its absorption and certain introduction into the system is 
secured. Besides, the oxidizing power of chloric acid is an advantage. 

13 
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Painful Muscular Stiffness of the Neck, LyrnphodinitiSy &c. — An 
external applicatioti of P* E. chloral and camphor rubbed into a 
liniment have a most happy effect. 

As a Disinfeetcpnt and Deochrker, for the benefit of the sufferer, as 
well as the possible protection of others, nothing can surpass chlorine. 
It should be difiused through the air of the apartment so diluted as 
barely to be detected, which is best done by suspending cloths dipped in 
its solution from gas-jets, or lines strung across the room on a level with 
the foot of the bed. The effect of a mild atmosphere of chlorine in 
relieving the distressing throat symptoms is exceedingly gratifying, and 
cannot be equaled by carbolic acid, or the latest novelty, salydlic. 
Chlorine water may be used also as a gargle for the diphtheria which 
attends scarlatina. I prefer, however, the solution of chlorate of 
potassium with tincture ferri-chloridi, with the spray atomizer, or mop, 
or both ; and if the patient be old enough, gargling will be sufficient. 

Dropsy. — In the treatment of this frequent sequel of scarlatina, true 
diuretics are entirely out of place, and their use is by no means devoid 
of danger. I believe they contribute largely to the production of 
Brighfs disease. Purgatives, although, often affording temporary relief, 
are calculated to stOl ftirther impoverish the blood. Since the epidemic 
of 1868, in which I first made use of it, 1 have employed in these cases 
fiill doses of gallic or tannic acid. I have treated scores of cases, some 
of which presented extreme anasarca, and I never think of prescribing 
^njrthing else. The action of this astringent upon the relaxed vessels of 
the kidneys is truly remarkable. In cases where the oedema and 
deformity were great, with complete suppression for twenty-four hours, 
it has given proof of its power by producing a free flow of urine. 

The gradually lessening quantity of urine, or its complete suppres- 
sion, puffiness of the fece and limbs, are usually noted in season, 
provided the physician still continues his supervision of the case. The 
variable time which intervenes between the exanthem and the dropsy 
often renders this unnecessary, and all people are not alike watchful, so 
that cases are presented far advanced. In childhood, effusion into 
cavities occurs much more rapidly than in adults, and pleuritic 
effusion, pulmonary oedema, or empyema, may actually be present when 
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the case is again presented for treatment. There is one danger which 
sometimes occurs without much warning; the urine is not much 
lessened in quantity, does not contain albumen, and it is sometimes 
overlooked. It is oadema of the brain, and its premonition is sudden 
blindness. 

Treatment by Tincture of Iron. — ^I am aware that in calling your 
attention to the treatment of scarlatina with iron throughout its entire 
course, I am not introducing anything new to the profession, I must 
confess that I have little £uth in the virtues of medicines or drugs 
which possess little except the charm of being new, united with the 
speculative theories of these centennial times. The part which iron^ 
and, possibly, other hematic or permanent tonics, may play in the system 
is known to every student of medicine. The power which they exert in 
%11 diseases concerning the blood, to preserve the integrity of the vital 
fluid, is demonstrated at the bed-side every day. There are few practi- 
tioners, although it might not be iaferred fi*om their writings, who treat 
erysipelas, pyemia, diphtheria, and variola and septic poisoning in all 
its forms without iron. Yet, in the present repletion of the market in 
medical literature and new drugs, old land-marks are lost sight of. Few 
practitioners of experience in this country would be beguiled into the 
treatment of pneumonia, typhoid fever and scarlatina, laid down by 
Grerman authors in "Ziemsen." Whatever in the future may be 
discovered in regard to the nature of the contagion of this disease, one 
thing remains : this something is introduced into the blood through the 
organs of respiration or deglutition. Its presence in the blood produces 
important changes in the corpuscles, which produces also a change in the 
liquor sanguinis scarcely less important. I have used tincture ferri* 
chlorodi in solution, with syrup and water and with chlorate of potas* 
sium, in the epidemic of 1868, as in the present prevalence, with 
results so satisfactory that I do not feel inclined to change the treatment 
for any other. I claim for this treatment the following advantages : 

First That by maintaining a healthy condition of the blood it 
prevents, as much as medicine can, the consequences which follow upon 
a depraved condition of that fluid. 

Second. That it maintains here, as it does in erysipelas, an appetite 
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throughout the course of the disease, which enables suitable nourish- 
ment to be digested. 

Third. That this preparation of iron acts upon the kidneys, main- 
taining,, by its diuretic and astringent properties, a free flow of urine. 

Finally, permit me to urge the importance of the use of the 
tbermometer at each visit in a case of scarlatina. As in typhoid fever 
convalescence, no one can advise safely in regard to diet, Ac., without 
its guidance, so in scarlatina the gravest errors may follow a want of 
heed to its teachings. 

Auscultation of the heart is also of importance, not only to be on 
the alert for endocarditis, Ac., but because it affords the best mode of 
judging of the power of that important organ. 

It is quite conmion to hear a murmur, presystolic, in scarlatina. I 
have noticed that it disappears in convalescence, which goes to prov4 . 
that the chordsB tendinese and trabecule structure of the heart are more 
concerned in its production than the valves. 
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Cinchonidia: A Substitute for Quinine. 



BY J. W. COMFTOK, M. D. 



Mr. PreAientcafid ChnHemencf the Ksniucky State Medioal Society: 

The subject of the brief paf^r which chums your attention is 
embraced in the question, ** Have we in sulphate of cmchonidia a 
reliable substitute for sulphate of quinine ? * In attempting to answer 
this question, I shall endeavor to do so in the most practicable manner^ 
having in view the too prevalent tendency among practitioners of 
medicine to ignore that scriptural injunction to "Try or prove all 
things, and hold &0t to that which is good ; " but rather incline to 
adhere to that injunction to the other extreme, which says "Stand fiist 
and hold to the traditions which you have been taught." 
' When we witness the astounding results of experiment and investi- 
gation in making rapid strides toward perfection in the arts and 
industries, and in the various branches of science, let the physidans who 
should be the friends of the therapeutic action of medicine, eamestiy aid 
their ablest investigators, to enable the science of therapeutics to make 
the same satisfectory progress and the same rapid strides, in the 
fiidlities for alleviating human suffering and curing disease, that we 
find in the advancement of other sciences. 

The physician should not be satisfied to settie down into a well-worn 
groove of routine practice, to the exclusion of the new and valuable 
therapeutic agents that are constantiy being discovered. 

It is quite apparent that several reasons may be brought to bear to 
prevent the practitioner from making experiments in private practice 
^th untried remedies. 

First of these is that it would supplant some old and well-tried 
medicine to which the physician is attached by witnessing its good 
effects in long years of practice, and then his preceptor had also tested 
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its efficacy through long years of practice, and every one must admit 
that he was a skillful and successful physician of his day. I once heard 
a physician say, jestingly, in giving expression to his enthusiastic admi- 
ration for the sulphate of quinine as an antiperiodic, that he could cure 
sun pain, periodic neuralgia, intermittent fever, and any disease that 
bad its regular periods for coming on and going off; why, said he, if a 
steamboat should be making regular trips once a day, or every second 
day, or every third day, with regular hours for arriving and deporting, 
I could stop it with quinine. If you had suggested to him sulphate of 
einchonidia as a substitute for his &v«rite medicine, I have no doubt he 
would have said, ** Til bet you can^t stop a steamboat with it." I 
know a physician in a western town who is so attached to the 
tartrate of iron and potassa as a tcmic and blood-renewer, that if you 
were to recommend some newer {»reparation as a substitute, would say^ 
'' Pha! Tartarized iron is good enough for me." 

A second reason is, that many physicians fear that their reputation 
might suffer if the experiment with the new remedy failed, and they 
could not afford to lose the time from their old reliable one. 

Ten years previous to last August I was intimately associated with 
the late Dr. DeBruler, four years of the time in partnership with him ; 
and I am. indebted to him for much practical experience in the new 
remedies, as they came to the sur&ce. He was an untiring student all 
his life-time, and read eagerly all the late medical literature ; and when 
the description of the medicinal action of a new remedy appeared to him 
rational,, he availed himself of the first opportunity offering itself to 
test its virtues. His remark, when speaking on that subject, was, that 
he had reputation enough to permit him to test the efficacy of a new 
remedy whenever its administration promised better results than the old 
remedies he was not Mly satisfied with. His strong inclination to 
suggest new remedies where the old ones proved ineffectual, produced a 
very happy accidental cure of an exceedingly troublesome case of 
puerperal mania, in which, added to the insanity, was a continued 
wakefulness for a period of about one week, and in which any safe 
amount of the ordinary narcotics &iled to produce sleep. I consulted 
Dr. DeBruler, and he said he had just been reading about a remedy 
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that was again attracting attention, and that the post-mortem of persons 
or animals poisoned with it revealed a bloodless condition of the brain, 
and if its tendency was to deplete the brain, it would certainly be a 
good remedy in congestion of that organ. Accordingly a prescription, 
consisting of one omice in six ounces of water of the remedy, bromide 
of potassium, was made, and the patient took the first dose, twenty 
grains, at nine o'clock P. M., to be repeated in three hours. The bottie 
was placed on the window-sill in sight of the patient, and during the 
absence of the nurse from the room for a few moments, the patiedt arose 
from her bed, took the bottle and commenced drinking from it, when 
the nurse returned, took the bottle from her, and found that she had 
swallowed the half of the prescription, two hundred and forty grains ] 
She was placed back in bed and soon fell into a good sleep, from 
which she did not awake until ten o'clock next day, when she was found 
to be entirely rational, and has continued so to the present time. 
I coidd furnish a number of instances, but this one will suffice. You 
will, I hope, pardon this digression, as it claims to treat of the subject 
of experimenting with new remedies. 

I will return to the subject by reading a communication on the use 
of sulphate of cinchonidia, published in the Medical and Surgical 
Reporter, from Dr. J. E. Lyons, of Huntington, Indiana, in which my 
views are expressed in better style than I could present them myself: 

" In the early part of the past summer, Mr. Hall, representmg the 
manu&cturing house of Powers & Weightman, called at my office and 
presented me with an ounce of sulpha^ of cinchonidia. The reputation 
of the house, together with the paper of Dr. Sinkler, which was 
published in your journal, was a sufficient guarantee for me to use the 
' article with confidence of success. 

" My experience is so small, however, that I merely give it for what 
yourself and others may think it is worth, and my object in writing 
these lines is more for the pecuniary advantage of the profession and 
its patrons than otherwise. 

" Since receiving the first ounce I have used it as an antiperiodic in 
intermittent and remittent fevers, and, in fact, in every case where I 
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considered quinme indicated, to the exclusion of everytliing else, with 
entire satisfiMstion, during the summer and autumn. I have only 
prescribed quinine in one case, a very severe case of remittent, which I 
thought was rather protracted^ and there the cinchonidia had produced 
the desired efBdct before the quinine had been given. I have used ten 
ounces since commencing, and in many cases of a grave character, in 
about the same doses that I would have used quinine, and the only 
perceptible difference, to me at least, is, it does not control the disease 
quite so promptly as quinine, generally requiring from one-third to 
one-half more time to produce a given effect. In reference to that, I 
have not tried what efiect an increase in the dose might have ; perhaps 
some one else has, and will tell us ; but the effect, when produced, as, 
for instance, the interruption of an intermittent or remittent, is more 
permanent and lasting than when quinine was used. I have evidently 
had fewer relapses than when using quinine. / 

** Another advantage has been very perceptible to me : it is better 
tolerated by the stomach, not being nearly so liable to produce nausea 
and Vomiting, especially when given during the height of the febrile 
exacerbation. And another in my experience, smaU as it maybe: I 
have not heard any complaint whatever of ringing or buzzing in the 
ears (of steamboats or locomotives in the head), or of temporary 
deafiaess. 

*' In the use of sulphate of cinchonidia the saving of the pence is 
an item of importance ; without reference to the advantage gained in 
that direction, I shall continue to use it, if it shall give the same 
satis&ctory results in the future as it has given in the past. 

" Huntington, Ind., October 11th, 1875." 

Estimating the amount prescribed by the amount used in my office, 
principally for country patients, I have used at least fifty ounces during 
the late malarial season, and with the advantage of larger experience, I 
fully concur with Dr. Lyons' favorable report of sulphate of cincho- 
nidia as a substitute for sulphate of quinine. 

Dr. Bensley, one of a committee appointed by the British East 
India Government to test the value of the cheap alkaloids of cinchona 
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bark, says of sulphate of cinchonidia, it is admirably adapted to those 
cases requiring a tonic febrifuge, in which there is at the time a great 
tendency to diarrhoaa, or where diarrhoea already exists; that where 
quinine produces these disturbances, the cinchonidia is well borne. 
None the less valuable is it in consequence of the mildness of its influ- 
ence on the nervous system. He further says : I have used it exten- 
sively in the fevers of children on account of its mildness, and because 
it is less liable to produce head and bowel disturbances than the other 
alkaloids. 

Upwards of thirty of my cases were children, varying in age from 
one to nine years. I have such confidence in it that it is the only 
preparation I prescribe for children. It is a well known fact that there 
exists with many persons a strong prejudice against quinine, and it is a 
great advantage to be able to say to such persons that you have a 
remedy that will be equally efficient, in all cases where quinine is 
indicated, without being liable to the objectionable eiSects of that 
remedy. 

The advantages to be derived from the use of sulphate of cincho- 
nidia may be summed up aa follows : 

First. Fewer relapses follow its administration. 

Second. It is better tolerated by the stomach, not being nearly so 
liable to produce nausea and vomiting. 

Third. It does not create the same amount of ringing and noise in 
the ears that characterizes quininism. 

Fourth. It is not liable to produce temporary deafriess. 

Fifth. It does not produce the nervous excitability. 

Sixth. It does not produce or increase diarrhoea. 

Seventh. It obviates the prejudice existing against quinine. 

Eighth, and lastly. Its cost is but one-third that of quinine. 
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EPIDEMICS. 



BY J. A. LARRABEE, M. D. 



From the earliest history of medicine down to the present time, 
diseases have prevailed . in an epidemic form, so that, with war and 
famine, they form a necessary part of the world's history. ** Pestilence 
walking in darkness and wasting at noonday " has not yet ceased to 
decimate the earth's population. 

Why disease should gather strength at uncertain intervals of time, 
and sweep over distant countries in epidemic form, we are as unable to 
explain as that the grasshopper and potato-bug, wijh which we have 
been familiar from childhood, should suddenly appear in such over- 
whelming numbers as to darken the sun and destroy the sustenance of 
man. Among the exanthemata an epidemic prevalence seems to bear 
some relation to the length of time which has elapsed since the disease 
was last present in a community, and, as these diseases mostly concern 
children, it is but a comparatively short time before a large part of the 
population are again susceptible to their poisoh. The remarkable 
predisposition or susceptibility of certain families to scarlatina and other 
disease poisons, remains inexplicable. Attempts have been made to 
account for the great fatality of scarlatina, &c., in certain families by 
an underlying constitutional taint, and scrofula has been made to bear 
the burden. It must be admitted, that in scores of cases of remarkable 
fatality in families, no previous symptoms of scrofula were ever devel- 
oped or noticed in these children, and scrofula is not noted for conceal- 
ment of its symptoms in childhood. Hip-joint disease (morbus 
coxarius) is considered to be a scrofulous manifestation, and yet, in 
many cases, when the local manifestation is removed by surgical inter- 
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ference, no other symptoms of scrofula are developed during a long 
life-time. It is barely ])ossible that children begotten by parents who 
have both suffered from the exanthemata are less susceptible to such 
diseases, and that in such children they pursue a milder course. It does 
not appear to me to be improbable that those diseases which, by the 
pecuhar ferment upon the blood, secure to the sufferer an immunity 
during all the future years of his life, should exert in a less degree a 
modifying power over the oflfepring. Statistics bearing upon this point 
would, it seems to me, be of value to medical science. Without such 
accurate statistics the above hypothesis is, of course, valueless. The 
whole subject of hereditary tendency and predisposition is still an 
unexplored field, in which the earnest laborer for scientific truths may 
reap a rich reward. 

Epidemic diseases lose much of their malignant character by 
frequent prevalence. Terrible fatality has attended the introduction of 
measles and scarlatina into new countries and among the inhabitants of 
the islands of the sea. The late destruction of the Fijians by measles 
is an illustration. Much of the mortality in such cases is no doubt due 
to the inability to care for the sick. From the days of Actius and the 
terrible scourge of the sixth century, down to the present time, these 
visitations of disease have afforded exceedingly little valuable medical 
knowledge for the protection or instruction of future generations. It 
is, therefore, with thankfulness to the Divine Ruler of the Universe 
that your committee is able to report no such wide-spread and deadly 
plague within our borders. The knowledge of the prevalence of scarla- 
tina, and the reports from medical men of malanal diseases, dysentery 
and typhoid fever, show thein to have been of such frequent occurrence 
as to demand for each a separate consideration. 

Scarlatina Poison. 

The world has breathed easier since the great Jenner closed one of 
the gates of death. The scarred and unsightly population of former 
years is little likely to be repeated ; but the hope which has been enter- 
tained that patient study, close observation, and the rapid advance of 
medical science, would discover some successful means of averting, or. 
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at least, of lessening, the mortality of the remaining exanthemata, has 
well-nigh proven vain. It may be reserved for future generations, but 
in our day scarlatina, measles, and typhoid fever, are active reapers in 
the harvest of death. Enough has been written upon scarlatina, both 
at home and abroad, to fill many volumes, aud had the various plans of 
treatment proposed by these different authors proven as successftil in the 
hands of others as in their own, would have long ago rid the world of 
the terror of this fearful scourge. The microscope has revealed the 
wonders of a hidden creation, and shown the blood of scarlatina patients 
to contain myriads of micrococci. The experiments of modem physiol- 
ogists have brought to light truths hitherto hidden in impenetrable 
mystery. Chemistry has resolved man into his elements, but all have 
failed to point out with any degree of certainty the nature of contagion, 
so that the question "What is the scarlatina poison?" remains as 
unanswerable as when the English Hippocrates first described the 
disease. Few physicians at the present day will deny the contagious- 
ness or infectious nature of scarlatina. There are some, however, in 
every community who doubt the contagious nature of any disease, just 
as they doubt everything whose origin they cannot trace, and the world 
does not lack instances of those who doubt their own existence from the 
same cause. 

Charader of the JEpidemie, — It is simply impossible to arrive at any 
conclusion, statistically, in regard to the rate of mortality from the 
present prevalence of the disease, although your committee has endeav- 
ored to do so by addressing all regular practitioners, members of this 
Society, upon this subject. Any attempt, therefore, to decide upon the 
exact character of the epidemic must end in failure. An epidemic of 
scarlatina in modem times which does not exceed a death-rate of ten 
per cent, of all cases, is considered mild, or, as has been erroneously 
styled, benign in character. It is known to your committee, that in 
certain localities a much higher rate has been reached. I desire here to 
call your attention to the excellent report furnished me by Dr. D. 
Johnston, of Westport, Kentucky. Dr. Johnston, although broken 
down in health from an extensive practice, considered the subject of 
sufficient importance to furnish his statistics : 
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Dr. Johnstou says : " Duriog the months of JaDuary and Febru- 
ary, 1876, ecarlatiua prevwled quite extensively in the town of 
Westport and in the adjacent country. The winter was generally mild, 
but changeable weather, with sudden transition from warm to cold, was 
the rule ; more raiu than usual in winter months, and there were many 
damp and cloudy days. There was much suffering among the poorer 
classes, who were obliged to live in open houses. Scarlatina fir*t 
presented itself January 4th, and , from that time to Febt:uary 12th, 
when sickness compelled me to remain at home, I treated twenty-six 
cases, with a mortality of sis. One of these deaths occurred from 
dropsy after subsidence of the disease. According to the usual classifi- 
cation, the varieties presented by these cases were as follows : All the 
malignant cases died — one on the third day, two on the sixth, and one 
on the seventh. They were delirious almost from the commencement of 
the disease, and either unable or unwilling to take nourishment and 
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medicine sufficient to make any impression an the disease. The greatest 
mortaKty occurred where large numbers were crowded into a limited 
space, and in one house where twelve persons — ^five adults and seven 
ehildren-r-lived in two rooms not over sixteen feet square, four children 
died. In another family, where five patients — two malignant and three 
severe anginose — were confined to one room, two died the same day." 

The deduction which Dr. Johnston has drawn from this and similar 
instances, is, that the mortality and danger in scarlatina is greatly 
increased by over-crowding and faulty ventilation. He does not doubt 
the repoisoning of cases by breathing their own nasal secretions. In 
regard to the contagiousness or non-contagiousness of the disease, Dr. J. 
says he did not see the first supposed cises, as they were of so light 
character as to demand no attention. They are described as having 
been simply sore throat, with some fever. The cases which are the 
subject of this report suffered by playing with their children, and in all 
succeeding cases intercourse and association was clearly the cause. 
From his experience he declares undoubted contagion. The treatment 
consisted of tincture ferri-chloridi, with chloride of potassium internally 
and as a gargle, quinine, stimulants — alcoholic — toddy and egg-nog, milk 
and soup, ice and ice-water gd libituniy warm bath, full or partial, hot 
foot-bath, and sponging body to reduce temperature, oil and bficon-rin:! 
to neck, and, in some cases, to whole of body. Treatment in malignant 
cases proved unavailing. Delirium constant, great swelling — neck and 
throat, nostrils closed, deglutition quite impossible ; highest temperature 
noted was 105°. The temperature in other cases was no doubt more 
than this, but the great jactation prevented the use of the thermometer. 

Sequellce. — Discharge from ears in one, deafness in another ; 
rheumatic pains in joints of four cases ; dropsy, general or local, in six 
cases (three slight and three extensive). In all cases the urine wa^ 
scant and high-colored ; in fatal cases, total suppression for twenty-four 
hours preceding death, without symptoms of urinal poisoning, d3ath 
resulting from pulmonary oedema. Dr. Johnston found nitre, potassse 
acetate, and squills to be useful as diuretics, calomel and jalap for 
purgatives, warm baths for skin, quinine and stimulants for debility ; in 
the fatal case from dropsy, cupping to four or five ounces from «interior 
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portion of chest to relieve pleuritic pain. In the surrounding country, 
outside of my own practice, as far as he was able to learn, Dr. Johnstoil 
infers that the character of the epidemic was about the same as that in 
his o^vn. It has prevailed extensively, and the mortality has been 
great. 

Scarlatina occurred in my practice November 11th, 1874, at which 
time it had not appeared, as far as I have been able to learn, in the 
practice of my fellow-practilioners in Louisville. From that time to 
the present I have not been long without a case, with the exception of 
two or three months in the summer. In the early autumn it began to 
appear more frequently, and became quite common in November and 
December, 1875. The spread or dissemination of the disease through- 
out our city has been somewhat singular, and should not pass unnoticed* 
It has prevailed in localities, and where a case has died it has taken a 
fresh impetus and assume<l an endemic, or, rather, an endo-epidemic 
form. There are many localities and large districts of the city in 
which no case ha6 occurred. That part of Louisville known as the 
J*oint was exempt until a nurse carried the poison to a child ; the child 
died, a funeral took place from the house, and new cases occurred, 
Butchertown, although thickly settled, has been exempt. A child was 
transferred, from scarlatina prevalence in u remote part of the city, to a 
family at the head of Main street. There were diphtheritic patches in 
its throat, with glandular swelling. .1 had no doubt that it had suffered, 
or was suffering, from scarlatina poison, and so pronounced it. On the 
second day after the arrival of the child, a little boy was seized with 
well-known symptoms of the disease, and in five days every child in the 
family was down with well-marked scarlatina. The most remarkable 
illustration of protection afforded by isolation is the exemption of the 
St. Vincent Asylum, in this city. Within the walls of this excellent 
charity are two hundred children susceptible to the disease, yet, by the 
watchfulness and care of the excellent physician in charge, no case has 
occurred in that institution. It is known to your committee that in 
other institutions, where the children were less restricted, the disease has 
prevailed. 

In certain localities in our city it has assumed the epidemic form, 
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and wherever this has been the ease, the type of the disease has been 
much more serere. A skirmish fire often precedes a battle ; so these 
sporadic cases of scarlatina precede and often close the true epidemic 
prevalence. It has been a matter of general observation In practice 
that cases occurring toward the close of an epidemic are of a milder 
character and more amenable to treatment. As far as my own observa- 
tion goes, the statement will not apply to the repetition of cases in the 
same house or family, those seized later being more severe. This 
accords with what we should reasonably expect, the poison becoming 
more concentrated by discharges, &c., from the patients. 

Prophyhxis, — As the contagiousness of scarlatina can no longer be 
doubted, the no less certain fact remains that complete and perfect 
isolation affords the only certain means to secure exemption from the 
disease. Were it not for the fact that humbuffgery passes current for 
science in our day, it might seem strange that homoeopathy should have 
outlived its centennial year. Notwithstanding the fact that a most 
extensive and complete trial of belladonna in Europe as a prophylactic 
for scarlatina, under direction of the government, demonstrated to the 
medical world its complete fiiilure, the followers of the homoeopathic 
dllusion in Louisville have again subjected it to (he same inglorious 
defeat ; nay, more than this, there can be no doubt that the spread of 
the contagion in our city has been largely due to a felse security, which 
has been made to prevail by the use of a drug, which, while itself is a 
most deadly poison, is entirely impotent to protect from the scourge. 

The exposure of the corpses of those who have died of scarlatina, 
either at the house or in a church, where the friends and attendants, 
many of whom are children, are permitted to see the dead, has, on 
several occasions, to my personal knowledge, given a new impetus to 
the disease by establishing many new foci in remote parts of the city or 
country. Those who are entrusted with the public health should, by 
the wisdom of their coimsel, discourage all unnecessary display on such 
sad occasions. 

The contagion has been carried in milk ; also in the fur of- cats and 
hair of dogs. Great care should be taken to disinfect apartments and 
clothing used by the sick. Handkerchiefe, cloths, &c., used to remove 
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nasal secretion, or expectoration, should always be burned. In &ct, all 
the precautions which are taken to prevent small-pox should be 
exercised with equal care in r^ard to scarlatina. \ 

Protection by Admimstering Tonic Do8e8 of Tincture Ferri-CMorodi 
During an Epidemic, — ^The destruction of noisome odors and noxious 
gases ; the disinfection of apartments, clothing, &c. ; the destruction of 
germs of disease, microscopic living orgasms which infest the air ; — ^in 
fact, the whole system of hygiene depends upon the power of oxygen 
&eed in the presence of deleterious matter to destroy it Oxide of iron 
never ceases to convert oxygen mto an active form, whether it be 
outside the body in the atmosphere, or in its elementary union with the 
hemo-globulin of the blood, and it is a matter noted every day in 
practice, that a normal and healthy condition of the system depending 
upon blood unimpoverished, presents the greatest resistance to infectious 
diseases, repelling poisons and contagion to a remarkable degree. It is 
probable that the slow process of making red corpuscles is not the 
explanation, but it is because iron acts as an ozonizing substance in the 
blood itself. 

Malarial Diseases. i^ 

It has been many years since malaria, in its hydra-headed forms, 
prevailed more extensively in Kentucky than during the summer and 
autumn of 1875. The spring and early summer months were cool, 
and accompanied by a most unusual rain-ftll. The suburbs of 
Louisville presented their ancient paludal appearance, as described by 
early settlers. 80 long as these ponds, marshes and lagoons remained 
filled and the earth saturated with water, very little sickness prevailed. 
When, however, the rain-&ll began to diminish, these ponds rapidly 
evaporated in the heat of autumn, leaving great fissures in tlie earth, 
and few persons in the suburbs of town, and scarcely any in the 
country, escaped entirely the effects of these malarial emanations. The 
few exceptions which have come to my knowledge, where, apparently, 
every fector to the poison seemed to exist, may possibly be explained by 
activity of oxygen set free in these localities by a chemical process of 
which we > are ignorant. Ozone is an exceedingly powerfiil oxidizer, 
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exerting its power over the compounds of hydrogen^ destroying poisons 
when present in minute quantities (one part in 700,000j. The quantity 
of ozone has been found to vary with the amount of sunlight, thus 
making a difference in the noxious properties of day air and night air 
in deadly districts. The appearance of the ignes &tui in swamps shows 
ozone at work. What has been stated in regard to the knowledge of 
disease poisons in general, applies also to this. The investigation of the 
*' ague plant," and the cup-shaped prycelian ftmgi, described by Dr. 
Bartlett, formerly of Louisville, and Dr. Tebault, of Richmond, 
Virginia, are certainly advances in the direction of the discovery of the 
chill poison. 

It is quite probable that carbonic acid is an ingredient of the mala- 
rial poison. The effect of this gas in destroying the red corpuscles is 
well known. The rapid deterioration of the blood in nearly all cases of 
malarial fever last autumn was noted, and the poison was believed to be 
more potent than usual. In some instances a single chill was followed 
by such anaemia that weeks of treatment were necessary to restore the 
blood to its normal condition. There is really very little difference in 
death fix)m consumption pulmonis and death from malarial poisoning, as 
to* the manner in which it approaches the patient. In cavity and 
destruction of the lung, oxygen cannot be furnished to the blood in 
such quantity as to support life of the organs and tissues. In chronic- 
malaria the oxygen is present in the lungs without the carriers to 
distribute it to the tissues. There is the same gradual death, and 
without physical examination it would be hard to diagnose the true 
nature of such a case. It is well known that the malarial poison does 
not rise to a great height, and, as Dr. Watson says, '* it loves the 
ground " — a fiujt strongly in fiivor of carbonic acid. During the hours 
of sleep and &sting the body presents the most favorable condition for 
reception of this and all other disease poisons. Sleeping in second 
story, with a little shaving fire lighted before retiring, and a cup of 
coffee with three grains of quinine before rising in the morning, will, if 
kept up during the season of malaria, protect from its attacks in the 
most deadly districts. 

Letters from Dr. 8. J. Rhoads, of South Carrollton, Dr. George T. 
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Erwin, of Danville, and Dr. Johnston, of Westport, express the great 
increase of malarial disease during last year. Besides the nsual mani- 
festation of intermittents, it has been found to be a prominent &ctor in 
other diseases. Dysentery has been remarkably frequent in the practice 
of both city and country physicians. 



Westfobt, Oldham Couhtt, Kt., 
March 20th, 1876. 



} 



Db. J. A. Labrabee — Dear Doctor : In obedience to your request 
to famish you with some data from my own practice and observation, 
regarding such epidemics as prevailed in this locality during the past 
and current year, I submit the following brief and imperfect report, 
hoping you may find m it some material for your paper: 

Westport is situated immediately on the Ohio river, twenty-five 
miles above Louisville, at the mouth of Eighteen-mile creek, which 
empties into the river at the southern limit of the town ; and at times 
is almost surrounded with water, which overflows a large extent of the 
low bottoms along the river and creek, and^ indeed, at a very high 
stage, a portion of the town is submerged. The surfiEice of the country 
beyond the river bottom is very rough ainl broken, often rising into 
hills of limestone formation, ranging from one to two hundred feet high. 
The soil in and around the town is alluvial, the first six feet beingxlay, 
with a large admixture of sand ; then, underlying this, loose sand and 
gravel extends as far as tested in digging wells, the deepest of which is 
about ninety feet. All the water from springs and wells is very hard, 
and, except in the town of Westport, where most of the citizens use 
cistern water, nine^enths of the &milies among whom my practice 
extends use this water. There is very little stagnant water in this 
vicinity, as, from the nature of the soil sur&ce, water disappears very 
rapidly ; but when the river is high, the back-water in the creek, which 
flows around the east and south sides of the town, deposits ti large 
amount of sediment, mainly composed of vegetable matter, which is a 
prolific source of malarial dise^es of varied type and severity. No 
record of the temperature was kept during the last year, nor was the 
depth of rain measured, but the statement of the signal officer. 
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stationed at Louisville, may be taken as a very close approximation for 
this pointy and the amount at the former place for July, 1875, was 
sixteen and one-half inches. In my diary I have noted that rain fell 
in greater or less quantities on twelve days in June, on twenty-five in 
July, and on twelv'e in August; ^o that in these three months the 
whole amount precipitated may be fiiirly estimated at twenty-five 
inches, which fax exceeds the quantity in the same months for fourteen 
years. The natural result of this excessive rain-&ll was an unprece- 
dented stage of water, for the season, in the Ohio, during the second 
week in August, submerging hundreds of acres of com and a most 
luxuriant growth of vegetation on the low lands, so that on the 
subsidence of the water the stench was horrible, especially at night, 
compelling the closure of windows and doors early in the evening. 

The first seven and a half months of 1875 were unusually healthy, 
|[)ut about the middle of August, chills, and fevers of various grades 
began to prevail, and continued until about the 20th of October, after 
which date most of the cases treated were relapses from former attacks. 
In all, I treated something over two hundred cases of malarial disease, 
the majority being chills, or ague, then inter mittents and remittents, in 
the order named ; but I cannot give the exact number of each, as I was 
too busy to keep a record of cases ; besides, I then had no thought of 
making any report of them. I may premise what I shall say regarding 
treatment, by the statement, that generally the cases were not severe, 
and, with two or three exceptions, to be noted hereafter, yielded readily 
to the remedies prescribed. The medicines most oft;en and largely used 
were quinine and calomel ; but sulphate of cinchonidia, cincho-quinine, 
and chinoidine, in the order named, were often prescribed, principally 
on the score of economy, which is no small matter to the country 
physician, who, ftimishing his own drugs, dispenses four or five ounces 
of quinine per week, especially if he has a goodly number of non- 
paying patients among his patrons. 

Here, perhaps, I may as well record my experience with sulphate of 
cinchonidia, which I prescribed almost as oft»n as quinine, in ordinary 
chills and intermittents ; at first, for reason named, then, that it was 
much preferred by the patients themselves, because it does not produce 
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80 much cerebral disturbance and nausea. When given in doses about 
one-fifth larger than quinine, I found it quite as efficient as the latter 
when restricted to these varieties of malaria.! disease. I tried it in some 
cases of remittent, but it did not act so promptly in checking the fever, 
and in nearly every case I was compelled to substitute quinine to save 
time and trouble, thus showing that its febriAige power is much feebler, 
though it may be said that the desired effect might have been produced 
by still further increasing the dose, which would have been objection- 
able on account of the bulk. 

The cmcho-quinine so often &iled me that I used but little of it ; 
nor can I give any better account of chinoidine ; for, besides being still 
feebler, it will in most cases produce great nausea and vomiting. I 
have, however, found it very useful in preventing a return of the 
disease when broken up by other alkaloids of cinchona, and used it 
most frequently in the following combination, viz. : 

Chinoidine, 1 oz. 

Tr. Cayenne, Tr. Ginger, of each, .... ^ oz. 

Brandy, 32 oz. 

S. One dessert-spoonful, three times a day. 

In some cases of repeated recurrence, or what, I think, might be 
appropriately termed chronic chills, I found Fowler's arsenical solution 
a most efficient remedy, especially when continued until it produces 
puffiness of the face and eyelids, together with some gastric irritation, 
and fullness and pain in frontal region of head, all these symptoms soon 
subsiding when the remedy is discontinued. In my own case, which 
was one of the most persistent of the above class, I found its effects 
more permanent ; besides, I could attend to practice whilst taking the 
remedy, which I could not do when using quinine, on {Recount of the 
great nausea and cerebral disturbance. 

Having thus briefly mentioned the antiperiodics proper which were 
used, I will say a word in regard to that much-abused remedy, calomel, 
in the treatment of fevers, more particularly remittent, or, as designated 
by some writers, remittent bilious fever, attended with congestion of the 
oigans in one or more of the great cavities of the body, the head, 
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thorax and abdomen. After an experience of many years in a region 
where the very large majority of cKseases treated are either malarial, or 
have malarial complications, I am well satisfied that many tedious case^ 
might be much more^promptly relieved by the jfree and Judicious use 
of this remedy in combination with the qmnrne, than can be done with 
the antiperiodic alone, or even with small and infrequeQt doses of 
mercury. When its proper effect is produced, as shown by the thick, 
black, tarry stools, the patient will often tell you that the severe pain 
which was in his hesA, chest, or abdomen, seemed to pass out of the 
body with the dejections, to his great relief, and at the same time there 
wiU be an abatement or complete cessation of fever. With a free use 
of chlorate of potash as a mouth-wash, and internally, together with 
abstinence from acids and common salt, the danger of salivation, so 
much dreaded by both patient and physician, will be reduced to a 
minimum. Of the cases alluded to above, the following is, I think, of 
sufficient interest to be reported, as what at first seemed to be a simple 
tertian was complicated with hemorrhage of stomach and bowels : 

C. C, age 26, former, called at office September 17th, 1875, saying 
he thought "&e loas bilious and needed something to act on his liver.*' 
As his tongue was a little coated, with red tip Bnd edge, I suggested 
that he might have chills, but he thought such was not the case, so I 
prescribed two or three doses of calomel, to be followed by oil in eight 
hours after the last one was taken. September 18th, was hastily sum- 
moned to see him at twelve, noon, the messenger sayiHg that he had a 
chill at nine A. M., and was now "vomiting and purging large 
quantities of blood.** Upon my arrival at one P. M., I found him at 
stool, and in the vessel there was a pint or more of dark but fluid 
blood. I learned from his father that he had first vomited blood at 
twelve, nobn ; soon after passed a pint at stool, attended with severe 
pain in the stomach and bowels ; and during the last hour there had 
been four or five stools as large, or larger, than the one I saw, with 
occasional vomiting of the same in small quantities, and this without 
any admixture of fecal matter with the one, or ingesta with the other. 
He was much prostrated, pulse small, face blanched, features shrunk 
and anxious, some nausea, temperature a little above normal standard, 
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but skdn moist, eongiderable thirst. To have tincture ferri-chlorodi, 
m. zxx, immediately ; in an hour, acid sulph. arem., m. xx ; these 
to be given every hour aUiemately, with whisky toddy frequently, 
and crushed ice to eat. 11 P. M. — Has had several stools of blood 
since last visit, but last two or three smaller, none vomited ; pulse weak, 
patient much prostrated. To continue iron and add as before, and in 
addition to have three grains of quinine every four hours from 
midnight, also whisky, and ice when there is nausea. 19th, 12, 
noon. — Has had but two small stools of blood since last visit ; seems 
better, but very feeble. To continue the iron every two hours ; and to 
meet expected chill to-morrow morning, he is to take five grains of 
quinine every four hours from four P. M. till eight to-morrow morning, 
also stimulants and chicken broth. 20th, 9 A. M. — ^Passed no blood 
dnce last visit ; pulse good ; much stronger ; sweating freely, and fidly 
cinchonized. To have tincture of iron every six hours, with stimulants 
and liquid food frequentiy, but in small quantities ; to-night three grains 
of quinine every four hours till eight to-morrow morning. 21st. — Still 
improving ; to have five grains of quinine every four hours from eight 
P. M. till eight A. M. to-morrow. 22d, 10 A. M. — Feels quite well 
this morning, though rather weak ; appetite good. To have as tonic, 
elixir bark and iron, every six homrs for several days. From the state- 
ments of his father, who is a very intelligent man and an experienced 
nurse, and my own observation, I should say the patient lost more than 
eight pints of blood within twenty-four hours, the greater part from the 
bowels. The eiact source of the hemorrhage I am not able to deter- 
mine ; but, from the severe pain in the stomach and bowels, I am of the 
opinion that no large vessel was ruptured, but that there was intense 
congestion of the whole alimentary canal, and that the blood escaped 

« 

from the oVer-distended capillaries of a large part, if not the whole, of 
the mucous surface. 

The propriety of giving quinine to pregnant women in malarial 
diseases, a subject which has been somewhat freely discussed in the 
medical journals, was forced upon me in a practical shape in two cases 
of fever where pregnancy was fiir advanced. In both, labor supervened 
jJuring treatment, but whether or not it was due to the quinine given, is 
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a question not without doubt, although the patients assured me that it 
was premature — ^in one, two weeks, in the other, three. As they had 
80 nearly completed the full term of gestation, it is a very pertinent 
question whether or not they were correct as to the date of conception, 
from which to determme the time of confinement; for I have often 
delivered women, to whom no quinine had been given, who were equally 
positive that they were either premature, or, on the other hand, had 
gone a month longer than usual, whereas the normal development of 
the children, as in the above cases, would indicate that they were 
mistaken. So here the occurrence of labor might have been a mere 
coincidence ; or, granting that it had occurred too soon, it was quite as 
likely due to the congestion produced by the malarial poison, since in 
neither case was the fever arrested until after labor was completed. 
The following brief notes are subjoined : Mr. C. called October 10th, 
1875, saying that his wife had a chill and fever on the 9th, and 
expected a return of the paroxysm on the 11th, about noon ; and, 
further, that she was eight and a half months advanced in pregnancy. 
I gave him twenty grains of quinine, to be taken in five-grain doses at 
intervals of three hours from one A. M. of the day of chill. October 
11th. — Called to see her at five P. M. She said that at four A. M., 
afl«r taking two doses of quinine, she had pains ; and at eight the 
paroxysm came on, followed by high fever till late in afternoon. Now 
sweating; pains much weaker; the os but little dilated; and after 
waiting several hours to find no increase in pain, I gave, at twelve, 
midnight, a tea-spoonful of paregoric. 12th, 7 A, M. — Slept quietly 
during night ; no pains this morning. To meet chill on 13th, to have 
five grains of quinine every three hours from six P. M. to-day tiU same 
hour next morning. 13th. — Called at eight P. M. Had chill some 
time last night, followed by fever all day, and labor-pains since morning. 
Being now satisfied that she was really in labor, I desisted from further 
efforts to prevent it, and she was delivered of a small but mature child 
at 2:15 A. M., of the 14th. ' The feilure to prevent the paroxysm Was 
due to the fiict that it came on before a sufiicient quantity of the remedy 
had been absorbed to produce the desired effect, and the patient must 
have been mistaken as to the inception of the chill, or it anticipated b/ 
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several hours the usual time. Here it should be noted that whilst the 
occurrence of the pains was coincident with the giving of quinine, yet, 
on both days, the chill, with accompanying fever, also came in spite of 
the treatment. The other case was so similar in all respects that I need 
not detail either symptoms or treatment, but will say, in reference to 
both, that, had this agent produced the desired eflfect in preventing the 
paroxysms in either case, and still labor had occurred, I should be much 
more inclined to look upon it as the cause, and, if possible, avoid giving 
it under similar circumstances in the ^ture. 

Yours, truly, D. Johnston. 

Quinine has been essential to the cure of these cases of dysentery, 
and there can be no doubt of their malarial origin. I have foimd in 
these cases the greatest benefit to follow the use of ergot with the 
quinine. With me it has quite supplanted opium for restraining 
discharges, although the analgesic properties of the latter cannot be 
dispensed >vith in such cases. 

The forms which malarial poison assumes, and the symptoms by 
which it is manifest, are too extensive to enumerate, and it would be a 
work of supererogation to attempt, in the presence of such an assembly, 
to do so. Many physicians, however, recognizing the diffusion of this 
poison throughout the South and West, are willing to trace all diseases 
to this cause as a common parent. Such generalizing and wholesale 
classification should be carefully avoided as tending ^to superficial diag- 
nosis in many diseases occurring in malarial and non-malarial countries 
alike, and not depending upon that cause. It is a besetting sin, and 
one into which it is extremely easy to fall in general practice. ' There is 
an entire and complete distinction between the malarial poison and the 
typhoid poison. The one can always be traced to a local cause, a 
spontaneous origin always present in certain localities, and manifesting 
itself in the human organism by symptoms peculiar to itself, and 
quinine is its antidote. The fact that peruvian bark and its alkaloids 
cure malaria, needs no demonstration. That the enormous doses 
employed by many for this purpose are necessary, is not true. The 
attention of the medical world cannot fail to be drawn, sooner or later, 
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to the enormous profligacy in the use of this drug. Are we more 
successful in the cure of intermittents than our &thers ? Quinine is 
absorbed in the stomach ; if it escapes into the duodenum it is rendered 
still more insoluble by the alkalinity of the bile. Quinine given in 
ever so large doses in the chill of pernicious fever cannot be absorbed, 
any more than we could expect medicines to be absorbed from the 
alimentary track in cholera asiatica. Were we to pay more attention to 
the secretions and the condition of the portal circulation as did the old 
practitioners, we should find the required effect to follow a moderate 
dose, say ten grains, of quinine. 

Typhoid Fever. 

During the autumn of 1875, cases of remittent fever were noticed 
to yield very reluctantly to treatment. Instead of yielding as the ordi- 
nary autumnal remittents do, in three or four days, to treatment by 
mercury and quinine, such cases continued, in spite of all treatment, for 
two or three weeks. During the progress of certain cases, unmis- 
takable symptoms of enteric lesion became manifest. Cases presenting 
these characteristics are generally considered to belong to the classifica- 
tion known as typho-malarial. Not a few terminated fatally, and the 
history given by attending physicians goes to show that death was 
preceded by the characteristic dullness, hebetude and subsultus of true 
enteric typhus. That the typhoid poison should be modified in its 
course by malaria, or complicated by malarial poison already in the 
system, is certainly reasonable to infer ; but the typhoid poison is one 
thing, and the malarial poison is another thing. The typhoid poison 
cannot produce the well-known phenomena of malaria, nor can marsh 
miasm produce enteric fever, or, as it is called, typhoid fever. The one 
is a contagium vivium, propagated by human excreta containing its 
germs, so that the well contract the disease from the sick by emanations 
breathed into the pharynx, or by drinking water impregnated with the 
same. The other is an endemic poison, spontaneous in its origin, not 
communicable from the sick to the healthy. Its presence in the system 
is manifested by certain symptoms peculiar to itself, and capable of 
control and complete arrest by quinine and the congeneric alkaloids of 
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Peruvian bark. The &ct that quinine has no beneficial effect in avert- 
ing or arresting the coiurse of enteric tjphus, serves as an important 
means of early determining the true nature of the case. The use of 
the fever thermometer morning and evening, and a few smart doses of 
qiunine, are the best means of making a correct diagnosis in this 
climate. 

The prodromal stage, lassitude, epistaxis, and even the susceptibility 
of the bowels to purgatives, which are valuable guides to early diagnosis 
in more Northern latitudes, are not so important in the malarial regions 
of the South and West. Typhoid fever is usually more prevalent in 
malarial seasons, which is to be accounted for by the low condition of 
water in wells in autumn, following upon a soil washing in the early 
part of the season. Nothing is more common in the popular mind than 
to associate disease, and especially typhoid fever, with bad smells, 
stinking pools, manure heaps, &c. Nothing is more absurd, and it is 
well known to medical men that where these noisome products are 
largely found typhoid fever often least prevails. Fecal matter affords 
the proper nidus for the typhoid germ. A localized prevalence of 
typhoid fever occurred in September last, in a portion of the city of 
Louisville, bounded on the west by Beargrass creek, on the ea«t by the 
Highlands, and extending laterally about two squares. Few families 
residing within a radius of three squares from the centre of this district 
escaped sickness, although cases of purely malarial illness are necessa- 
rily included in the number. As nearly aa I can ascertain, there were 
six deaths in the district from this fever. Four cases in this district 
which I attended were pure and uncomplicated caaes of typhoid fever. 
Convalescence took place slowly after third week. The causes operating 
to produce this prevalence are supposed to be, — drinking water rendered 
impure by the condition of a school-yard adjoining the well, and a 
stagnant pool at the outlet of an out-&ll sewer, into which hundreds of 
privies are drained, which, although not connected with the drinking 
water, gave out its sickening odor on this district at night. 

Cholera Infantum. 
The annual prevalence of this disease is brought to the notice of 
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every physician, and should not escape a brief consideration in this 
place. In the whole category there is no disease so much influenced by 
season as this. High temperature is the principal cause. The summer 
of 1875 was more largely interspersed with cool days than is usual in 
this climate, and the mortahty from this infantile scourge was less than 
in the previous year. This is a significant fiact, when it is considered 
that the same season was quite unequaled for malaria. The most 
extravagant and exaggerated ideas of malarial poison cannot be made to 
account for cholera infantum. It does not develop with the vernal or 
autumnal prevalence of intermittents, but, as Trouseau has well said, 
** has been observed from the earliest ages in every country during the 
hot season." There are still found some who claim the old theories of 
Rush and Gondie, viz. : that cholera infantum is a malarial disease. 
The fiict that it occurs more frequently and with greater fatality in 
America and in the United States than in Europe, is often taken to 
prove its malarial origin. A better reason is given by Prof. Flint, who 
accounts for the fact by the greater heat of our summers. It is essen- 
tially associated with impure air of our cities, rendered more oppressive 
by high temperature. I have continued to put in practice the practical 
plan, which I have before had the honor to express in your presence, 
of excursions to the country. I could not reasonably advise such 
excursions if I believed the disease was of malarial origin. Such 
excursions are of the greatest possible benefit to the masses of our city 
population. 

Small-Pox. 

The fact that this disease prevailed during the autumn and early 
winter months to an alarming extent, in Cincinnati, Covington, and 
Newport, with but few cases in Louisville, is somewhat remarkable ; 
the more so, when it is considered that a constant interchange of travel 
takes place hourly between these cities, and that exhibitions were mutu- 
ally attracting. It is quite probable that the explanation may be found 
in the protection given to our citizens by the thorough-going vaccination 
of 1873, and points to the importance of maintaining this immunity by 
vaccination of the increasing infantile population. 
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Catarrhal Influenza. 

During the past few weeks there has been a,, wide-spread epidemic 
influenza, and few in any community have escaped what is commonly 
called a ** bad cold," designated by newspapers as the ** Bristow Grip/' 
from its resemblance to the influenza which prevailed all over the 
country in the days of President Tyler, and known as the "Tyler 
Grip." The cause of such visitations, which seem to occur annually in 
the winter season, is not positively known, although it is probable that 
a slight change in the composition of the atmosphere is the only way to 
account for a disease which attacks so many people simultaneously. 
Many observers have settled upon the conclusion that the presence of 
ozone is the cause. In several States, in which State boards of health 
are established, much attention has been given to ozone observations, 
which will no doubt result in benefit. Dr. Hewitt, of Minnesota, in a 
valuable paper, in the Transactions of the American Medical Associa- 
tion for 1871, calls attention to the presence of ozone as the cause of 
influenza, and declares the frequently observed fact, that an epidemic of 
influenza puts an end to zymotic diseases which may be prevailing in a 
community at the time. So far, it has not exerted any marked eflect 
in arresting the prevalence of scarlatina in Louisville. Besides the 
coryza, those attacked have suffered with cerebral fullness, attended by 
occipital headache, stiffiieas of the* muscles of the neck, and, in some 
instances, symptoms of spinal meningitis have supervened. Stimulation 
of the secretions, with revulsion from the head by pediluvia, and 
confinement to bed for a few days, serve to relieve these symptoms. In 
cases where these symptoms were neglected, the patient still going 
about, great prostration has attended the slow convalescence. 
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CHRONIC SUPPURATION AND INFLAMMA- 
TION OF THE MIDDLE EAR. 



BT M. F. COOMBB, M. D. 



A momenlfs reflection upon some of the results of chronic suppura- 
tive inflammation of the tympanic cavity, will at once make manifest 
the importance of a thorough knowledge of it, and the diseased with 
which it is most frequently associated. Chronic otitis media is a 
disease, the duration of which is variable, in some instances lasting but 
a few months, in others a few years ; and again we find it extending 
from infancy to extreme old age. I have seen a case very recently in ' 
which there had been a continual discharge from the tympanic cavity 
for over forty years. The disease is a treacherous one, and if not 
properly treated its terminations are uncertain. Sir William Wilde, the 
distinguished Irish aurist, gives his opinion in regard to it in the 
following words. He says, ^' that so long as otorrhoea is present we can 
never tell how, when, or where it wiU end, op to what it may lead." 
For this reason, if no other, the old doctrine of '* letting alone," or 
"leaving to nature," should be discarded, and we should, by every 
means in our power, endeavor to check the discharge and heal the open 
sur&ce. This is a fact that cannot be too well impressed upon the 
mind of every doctor that undertakes the treatment of a case of 
chronic suppuration of the middle ear. The reai9on why suppurative 
diseases of the middle ear are supposed to be so intractable, is, that the 
proper mode of cleansing and medicating is rarely, if ever, resorted to 
by any but the specialist ; hence the great number of cases met with 
uncured. 

Chronic suppuration of the middle ear usually results from catarrhal • 
inflammation of the pharynx, and the exanthems. That form of the 
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disease which is due to syphilis, or stramous taint, or which is* the result 
of a debilitated constitution from any cause, seems, in most instances, to 
be chronic from the commencement. The relatiye frequency of this, as 
compared with suppurative inflammation of the external auditory canal, 
is very striking, — the former preponderating over the latter in the 
proportion of five to one. The 83rmptom6 of chronic suppuration of the 
tympanum are so manifest as to render it almost impossible to mistake 
this for any other affection. The discharge of pus with perforation of 
the drum membrane, is quite sufficient to determine the diagnosis, 
although chronic suppuration of the tympanic cavity is not necessarily 
attended with a perforated drum membrane, yet it is an exceptional 
case in which this pathological change does not occur. 

In those instances in which the membrane is not perforated, the pus 
remains for weeks pent up in the mastoid cells, and in consequence of 
this, the pressure is not so great upon the drum-head, which, therefore, 
escapes the destructive inflammation that would otherwise occur. The 
discharge of pus is sometimes very proAise and constant ; this is more 
particulArly the case in young children, and females suffering with 
uterine disease. The character of the discharge depends, to a great 
extent, upon the length of time the disease has existed and the 
structures involved. When there is nothing more than destruction of 
the soft parts, the odor is not disagreeable, and the pus is of much the 
same appearance as that met with in other localities. If there is any 
neglect of cleanliness, there is apt to be an unpleasant odor, but not 
such as that met with in those cases where there is destruction of the 
osseous structures of the tympanum. Pain rarely ever accompanies 
this form of inflammation of the middle ear, in cases of perforated 
membrane, unless the pus be confined by the external auditory canal 
becoming closed. 

It is not an infrequent occurrence for the external canal to become 
impacted with cerumen during a course of chronic suppuration of the 
tympanic cavity. The membrane, in some cases, is entirely destroyed ; 
in others, there is only a small central opening, or there may be a small 
rim left around the edges which serves to indicate its locality. Polypi 
are among the frequent complications of chronic suppuration of the 
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drum cavity ; these most usually spring from the mucous membrane of 
the tympanum. 

The long walls of the cavity may be denuded by the periosteum 
becoming diseased, which will, in time, be followed by caries of a 
portion of the osseous walls, as well as destruction of the ossicula 
auditus. The walls of the tympanum having been destroyed, there is 
danger of the adjacent structures becoming involved. Inflammation of 
the dura-mater or abscess of the brain may occur, the latter being one 
of the frequent fetal terminations of the disease. A more rare occur- 
rence is, according to older writers, hemorrhage from some of the large 
vessels in the locality, either the carotid, transverse sinus, or jugular 
vein. Meningitis is not an infrequent result of this disease. Phlebitis 
is likewise liable to occur. It has long since been shown that patients 
suffering from chronic suppuration of the middle ear were frequently 
affected with purulent pleuritis, attended with pysemic symptoms, with 
lobular abscess of the lungs. Intractable facial paralysis is another one 
of the unfortunate results of this affection. • Along with it there may 
be ptosis, and occasionally, but much less frequently, the opposite 
condition — ^lagophthalmus. Where this is present, vision, sooner or 
later, becomes impaired on account of the cornea being exposed by the 
absence of its proper covering, the lids. Complete or partial deafiiess 
is one of the most frequent results of chronic suppuration of the middle 
ear. Where there is total deafness, the auditory nerve is either 
destroyed or paralyzed ; partial deafness may be due to loss of the 
ossicula auditus, closure of the tympanic orifice of the eustachian tubes, 
permanent thickening of the membrana tympani, to partial or complete 
destruction of the membrane ; although partial or complete destruc- 
tion of the membrana tympani does not necessarily destroy the function 
of hearing, for I have seen two patients within ^ the last year that had 
no drum membrane on either side. In one of them the hearing power 
was almost as acute as if there had been no abnormal change in the 
membrane ; the other had to be spoken to in a loud tone of voice to 
enable her to hear, although she could hear sufficiently well to repeat 
the alphabet after me. 

The prognom of this disease is verv much likp similar affections 
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occurrmg elsewhere. In constitutions tainted with syphilis, scroAila, 
or any strumous affection, we cannot be expected to accomplish a cure 
so rapidly as if they were in robust health. Where the disease has not 
existed for a great length of time, a much more speedy recovery may 
be expected than if it has existed for years. That form of the disease 
arising from traumatic causes is much mo]:e amenable to treatment than 
that which is due to constitutional taint. It is needldls to say that all 
cases can be cured, if properly treated, although there are many that 
require a considerable length of time to secure the desired result. 

Treatment. — There are four practical methods of cleansing the 
middle ear. First, by means of the eustachian catheter and air-bag ; 
by Politzer's method ; with Gruber's exhausting syringe ; and, lastly, by 
a method that I put into practice about a year ago, which is similar to 
Politzer, and particularly adapted to those cases occurring in in&nts. 

Much has been said about eustachian catheterization, its difficulties, 
its goed and evil results. The difficulties met with in catheterizing the 
eustachian tube are not numerous. In this, just as in manipulating a 
urethral catheter, a thorough knowledge of the anatomy of the struct- 
ures is the most essential thing. Possessing this, and remembering that 
no undue force is to be used in the introduction of the instrument, 
success will attend almost every effort. In the treatment of chronic 
suppurative inflammation of the middle ear of adults, if we are 
desirous of a hasty recovery, the eustachian catheter is an instrument 
that is indispensable. With it and other suitable instruments we are 
enabled to cleanse the tympanum, and introduce medicated fluids in the 
form of a spray, or sucn strength as would otherwise be intolerable and 
injurious, if not dangerous, to the patient. And, iurthermore, by 
medicating the tympanic cavity in this way, we know just what 
quantity of medicine is introduced and where it has been placed. 
Politzer^s method is too well kn«wn to mention or comment upon. 

The method of cleansing by means of an exhausting syringe can be 
executed by an expert only, and then it cannot be done as thoroughly 
as is necessary ; and, moreover, if the patient should move suddenly 
toward the point of the syringe, serious, and even &tal, injury might be 
done. 

17 
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The only difference in the method that I practice in cleansing the 
middle ear of in&nts, and Politzer's method, is, that I make the patient 
swallow after the nozzle of the air-bag is placed in the nose ; and just 
as the act of deglutition is performed, I forcibly compress the air-bag, 
and thus passing a current of air through the tympanic cavity while 
the moulhs of the tubes are open. 

The local agents that may be applied to the walls of the tympanic 
cavity are numerous. There are two practical modes of application. 
First, by the eustachian catheter. After having passed a current of air 
through the instrument into the tympanum, displacing pus or any 
morbid secretion that may be present, a drop of any of the following 
solutions may be blown through the catheter into the tympanic cavity : 
saturated solution of cupri sulph., half drachm of nitrate of silver to 
the ounce of water, solutions of carbolic acid, and carbolic jand tannic 
adds, each, half drachm to the ounce, may be used with great benefit. 

Second. These same solutions may be dropped into the external 
auditory canal, and make their way into the tympanic cavity through a 
perforated drum membrane. The sulphate and chloride of zinc may be 
used in the same strength as the above. In all cases it is best to com- 
mence with weak solutions, say five grains to the ounce of water, and 
gradually increase their strength as the parts become tolerant. The ear 
should be cleansed at least' once a day, and in cases where the discharge 
is profuse, twice a day. It must be remembered that cleanliness is one 
^of the most important features in the line of treatment. 

Any constitutional ailment should receive prompt attention. Those 
cases in which there is a trumous or syphilitic taint, the iodide of 
potassium and bi-chloride of mercury are indicated, they should be 
alternated, and their effects watched. 
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ON THE DIAGNOSIS OF SYPHILITIC AFFEC- 
TIONS OF THE SKIN. 



BY J. A. OCTEBLONYy M. D. 



Among the protean forms in which the syphilitic poison manifests 
its presence in the human organism, few, if any, are more curious and 
interesting than those which affect the skin. 

The frequency with which they occur renders a practical and 
familiar knowledge of them more necessary than if they were but 
rarely met with. 

At present, when syphilidology is so earnestly studied by practical 
and pains-taking men, and when this branch of medical science is so 
rapidly advancing, it may not be unprofitable to endeavor summing up 
what is already known on some points relating to this profoundly inter- 
esting disease. 

While close and accurate observers elsewhere are steadily collecting 
important materials for perfecting our knowledge of syphilitic diseases 
of the nervous system, and while others are enriching our knowledge of 
the natural history and therapeutics of syphilis, the writer of these 
pages has undertaken the more humble task of rearranging and present- 
ing in a condensed form a number of important facts relating to syphi- 
litic lesions of the skin. 

A correct diagnosis of syphilitic eruptions is not always easy ; in 
fiujt, it is often the very reverse. 

The truth of this statement will be admitted by all who have seen 
much of cutaneous diseases, and is further proved by the mistakes 
which are not unfrequently made, even by men of considerable experi- 
ence and of respectable attainments in the profession. 

That such mistakes should continue to occur, is not surprising, when 
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we call to mind that syphilitic eruptions, as a class, have not a slagle 
feature which can be properly said to be 'paffwgrumumic. 

There are important features, which, when present, very plainly 
point to syphilis as the cause of a given eruption, but these may be 
absent or so feebly marked as to be readily overlooked. 

An eczema or psoriasis is sometimes pronounced to be syphilitic, 
simply because the bearer at one time had syphilis, or, perhaps, merely 
a simple chancre. I have myself seen a syphilitic lepra mistaken for 
what was called a '' simple rheumatic rash." A hurried examination, 
an off-hand diagnosis of syphilis, has sometimes destroyed the peace'and 
happiness of a home, when a critical investigation of the case would 
have shown its simple and non-specific nature. 

There are many circumstances which may contribute to make a case 
obscure and its real nature difficult to aspertain. The patient often 
willftilly, and sometimes through ignorance, gives his physician faulty 
and misleading information in regard to his previous history and 
disease. 

In some cases syphilis writes itself out in characters so plain that 
" who runs may read ; * the blood poison which gives rise to the erup- 
tion stamps the latter with remarkable ifeatures, and gives to it an 
individuality all its own. In other cases, the syphilitic poison seems to 
act as a more or less powerful modifier of a simple eruption which is 
accidentally developed in a person laboring under syphilitic taint ; or 
an individual bearing a simple eruption may contract syphilis. In these 
the modification of appearance and course are subject to great varia- 
tion, — sometimes well marked, and in other instances very slight, 

* 
consisting chiefly or solely in a rebelliousness to all but a mercurial plan 

of treatment, as in the following case : 

J. H., age 41; born in Ireland; occupation, engineer. He has 
always been very strong and healthy. Sixteen years ago he had an 
eruption on his body, in some respects exactly resembling the eruption 
he had while under my charge in the Louisville City Hospital during 
the winter of 187B. Four years after the first appearance of this 
lesion of the skin he contracted constitutional syphilis. He was treated 
for the latter disease, and appears to have had light and not very 
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protracted secondary maDifestations. At present, twelve years after 
anfection, he is in good health, with the exception of Taricose veins in 
ithe legs and an eruption of psoriasis aggregata in both forearms. 
''' This eruption appeared four years ago, and since then has never 
•entirely left him. The scales are thin, glistening and silvery, loose, and 
«hed in abundance ; the patches are not annular, the subjacent derma is 
reddened, but there appears to be little infiltration thickening. 
Itching is a marked and constant symptom.** These facts were noted as 
the '' present condition" of the patient at the time he first came under 
my treatment. A number of internal remedies and external applica- 
tions were tried, and each continued long enough to make it clear that 
it had no curative effect upon the disease. Finally, the patient was 
put upon mercimal treatment, when the eruption readily yidded and 
soon disappeared. 

This was evidently a case of simple psoriasis in a person, who, 
having had syphilis twelve years before, was not yet completely free 
£rom taint. But the only point of difference from an ordinary psoriasis 
was found in its obstinacy to arsenical and other remedies, and its 
amenability to mercurial treatment, and only to it 

In still another class of cases the patient has had, or says he has 
had, syphilis long ago ; perhaps for years he has had no manifestations 
of the disease, nor has he been recently infected. But he presents an 
eruption. What is its nature ? In view of the previous history it is 
likely to be pronounced syphilitic, and this diagnosis is as likely to be 
wrong. The eruption may be, and often enough is, a simple one, and 
requiring no specific treatment. A course of mercury under such 
circumstances would do harm, at best it would do no good. 

The same elementary lesicms are common to both syphUitic and maple 
eruptions. There is only one lesion of the skin belonging exclusively 
to the syphilitic constitution, and that is the condyloTna lata, to which I 
will refer again. 

The elementary lesions, ordinarily recognized, exanthema, papulse, 
squamse, vesiculse, pustulse, maculae, and tuberculse, may one and all 
be due to syphilis, or they may exist in persons entirely free fi*om such 
taint. 
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For purposes of study, syphilitic affections have been conveniently 
grouped in three classes : 

1. The AffedwM of Congenital and Infantile Syphilis, — By the first 
of these is meant that the disease is inherited, and that the patient is 
already infected at the time of Urth, though there may be no eruption 
until the child is several weeks old. I have seen infants showing indu- 
bitable signs of syphilis at birth, but the cutaue(>us manifestations of 
syphilis seldom occur so early. I have known a syphilitic eruption on 
the skin to first appear on the second day, and on the tenth day, but 
generally it occurs on from the fhvrd week to the maA, month after birth ; 
the latter is rare, and still later manifestations are exceedingly rare. 

Infantile and congenital syphilis, though used as synonymous, are 
not convertible terms. 

An in&nt may become infected after birth, and in various wajrs, as 
by sucking a syphiUtic nurse with specific lesions on the nipple. 
Bumstead admits that an in&nt may possibly become infected through 
the milk of a syphilitic nurse. TUbury Fox expresses a positive 
opinion in &vor of the occurrence of infection by this means. 

JFeisel has seen syphilitic nurses infect in&nts suckled by them, even 
when after a mercurial course there were no syphilitic lesions to be 
seen, either on the nipple or on other parts of the body. — Bounder. 

The disease may also be communicated to the infismt in other ways, 
as by ritual drcumcision, vaccination, &c., &c. ; at any rate, it is clearly 
seen that the two terms — congenital and ini^tile— in their application 
to syphilis, do not always mean the same thing. 

In other words, congenital syphilis is always infantUe, but infantile 
syphilis is not always congenital. 

The congenital form of the disease may be derived ft*om a mother 
contaminated before or after conception, or from a syphilitic father, the 
mother being healthy, and before he is affected with tertiary symptoms ; 
a,nd, lastly, from fether and mother, when both are syphUitic. 

2. The second doss includes the secondary lesions ; according and 
among them are found some of the most contagious local manifesta- 
tions. Baumler truly declares that the secretion of the '' condyloma 
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lata" is '* in the highest degree infectious," and it is believed a very 
large proportion of syphilitic cases is due to this means of infection. 

3. The Ihird da88 is composed of those affections which are remote, 
and are usually called tertiary. 

They are usually thought to be n(m-eontagiou8. I know of only two 
cases of transmission of syphilis in the tertiary stage ; one was related 
to me by my friend, Dr. F. C. Wilson ; the other is quoted by 
Bumstead in the second edition of his justiy celebrated work on Vene- 
real Diseases : ''A certain surgeon operated upon a case of syphilitic 
necrosis of the skull in a patient who had had no secondary symptoms 
for several years. An abrasion upon the finger of the surgeon became 
inocculated, and a chancre and general symptoms followed in usual 
order." 

Ricord has taught that tertiary symptoms cannot be hereditarily 
transmitted under their peculiar type, but to this doctrine more modem 
investigators appear to have adduced important exceptions, so &r as 
subcutaneous and visceral affections are concerned, but I would strongly 
insist that in regard to the tertiary lesions of the skin Ricord is right. 

I have never seen them transmitted by hereditary, descent, certainly 
never under their peculiar type — tiiat is, as lesions of the skin. 

This division, while arbitrary, is of great practical utility, for, even 
with due allowance for the apparentiy erratic course pursued by the 
disease in many cases, it must be admitted that order and regularity in 
the developments of its manifestations are of its most striking charac- 
teristics. 

Many deviations from the regular course are to be ascribed to medi- 
cation, which should always be taken into account in a doubtful 
diagnosis. 

Familiarity with the cyclical progression of syphilis, and a knowl* 
edge of what manifestations are peculiar to each stage of the disease, 
will frequentiy afford important aid in diagnosis ; but of this part of 
the subject a more detailed account will be given fiirther on. However, 
in a paper of such limited scope as this, it is impossible to speak " in 
extenso " of individual syphilitic eruptions. My object is simply to 
present a concise account of the peculiarities which characterize, and of 
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the means by which to distinguish, syphilitic eruptions from others of » 
different nature, and thus to afford assistance in the diagnosis of lesions^^ 
often obscure, and not seldom confounded with others of a different 
nature. 

To recognize these d&tinctions is imp^nliant, not only £ot reasons- 
already put forth, but also for the sake of scientific accuracy in itself. 

It has already been remarked, that while syphilitic erupticHis are, in 
many respects, peculiar,, yet there is no pathognomonic sign by which 
alone their nature can be made out. It is rather upon a combination of 
features that the diagnosis depends, and the more numerous the combi- 
nation, the more certain the diagnosis. 

The history of tiie patieni is of the highest imp(H*tance. It must be 
ascertained, if possible, that he be really syphUitic, and whether the 
antecedent venereal disease was an infecting chancre or a simple 
chancre, or merely a gonorrhoea. Without this kijowledge the history 
of the case is incomplete ; with it, we become possessed of the first link 
iu the chain of pathological sequences, and subsequent investigation 
becomes comparatively easy. 

The general aspect of the patient should be carefully noted ; a 
thorough examination of his whole body should always be insisted 
upon, and wiU often reveal important facts. It must be remembered 
that a number of the earlier syphilo-dermata frequently coexist with the 
primary sore, a remaining specific induration and other signs of the 
syphilitic taint. 

Thus the presei^ce of primary sores, cicatrices, indurations on the 
genitals, and glandular enlargements, entitle us to sitsped the syphilitic 
nature of an eruption. 

Substernal tenderness coexisting with a cutaneous eruption renders the 
character of the latter very suspicious. 

It is thought to be strongly indicative of acquired syphilis. 

This symptom was first noted by Dr. Brodrick, in the Madras 
Quarterly Journal of Medical Sciences, October, 1862, and had also 
been observed by Ricord. It is frequently associated with the second- 
ary syphilo-dermata, and is found in the great majority of cases at some 
period of the secondary stage. What is the exact frequency with 
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which it occurs? what m the earliest and latest period at which it 
occurs ? and how long it usually remains — are points upon which accu- 
rate observations are still wanting. 

There are many other manifestations whose coexist^ice with an 
eruption renders very probable the syphilitic nature of the latter. 
Among them may be mentioned cephalalgia, sore-throat, alopecia, 
wandering pains in the bones, iritis, and periosteal enlargements. 

The Color of SjfphUUiG Eruptions, — ^This has long been viewed as of 
importance in their diagnosis, and was at one tune supposed to be 
pathognomonic. 

It has been described as " coffee color,* or the color of the cut 
surface of a raw ham. According to Erasmus Wilson, it is in reality a 
reddish yellow brown. At the outset of the eruption this color is 
absent, and toward the close it fades away, though it is usually of long 
duration. In some eruptions, mucous patches, for instance, it is never 
present ; in persons of very dark complexion the excess of pigment 
prevents it from being recognized. Lastly, it must be remembered that 
this color is observed in some diseases of the skin entirely unconnected 
with syphilis. There is a well known skin affection in which the pecu- 
liar color is so conspicuous that it has led to the adoption of the name 
" copper-nose," yet this is a non-syphilitic lesion. 

These sources of error must be borne in mind, and when so doing 
the color will be found to be a valuable factor in making a diagnosis. 

Si/philUic Eruptiona have a Marked Tendency to Assume a Circular 
Form. — When an eruption is annnlated its 8}^hilitic origin is not 
unlikely, often probable ; when it occurs in incomplete rings, segments 
of circles, this probability becomes so much strengthened as to amount 
almost to a certainty. As illustrative of this, let it be recalled how 
suggestive are the circles of lichen syphiliticum, and how strongly 
indicative of the secondary period are the incomplete rings, roseola, and 
lepra. The rings of erythema marginatum in infants are highly char- 
acteristic of congenital syphilis. 

Even in the tertiary stage pustules and ulcers are prone to assume a 
perfectly circular shape. 

18 
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But this rule is not without numerous exceptions. One must, 
therefore, not exclude syphilis because an eruption is not circular or 
annulated. 

Syphilitic erythema and papules are oten irregular in shape and 
distribution. Herpes lepra, herpes iris, and some other parasitic lesions 
of the skin, for instance, tinea, circinata, are ring-shaped or circular, 
but in the latter diseases the microscope will at once remove all doubt 
as to the character of the eruption by revealing the presence of a 
parasite. 

The elementary lesions are essentially the same in syphilo-dermata and 
simple cutaneous eruptions ; yet in the former they are often consider- 
ably modified by the blood poison. Thus it is observed that syphilitic 
papules are often a transition form from roseola. They are apt to 
undergo a further change into pustules, and then to ulcerate. The 
simple papular eruptions do not pursue this course ; they are papular 
from the first, and remain so to the end. 

SyphUiiic vesidea are flatter, more permanent, and do not so easily 
break as do nonnspecific vesicles. 

The cmgts which form on syphilitic bullae and papulse are thick and 
prominent, uneven and stratified ; they are greenish, firmly adherent, 
and present a peculiar aspect. Ulceration is usually .going on under the 
crust. 

Syphilitic ulcers are among the late manifestations. (The primary 
ulcers do not come under consideration in this connection.) They may, 
however, arise early, as the result of ulcerating papules, vesicles, or 
pustules, and are then found to coexist with these. 

Under such circumstances the nature of the ulcers is not easily 
mistaken. 

When syphilitic tubercles ulcerate it is found that the ulcers are 
never acKiiompanied by superficial syphilo-dermata. 

Syphilitic ulcers may also be due to suppuration and opening on the 
surface of more deep-seated lesions, gummy tumors, &c. 

The appearance of these sjrphilitic ulcers is often peculiar ; they are 
round or serpiginous, the edges are sharply cut, the floor is grayish and 
covered with a sort of false membrane. The surfiu^e of the ulcer is 
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sometimeB raised above the level of the surrounding parts. The pus is 
sanious, and around the edge may be made out an indurated base and a 
copper-colored areola. 

There is some danger of confounding these solitary and late ulcers 
with *' lupus,'' but with care the differential diagnosis may alwayis be 
made. 

Almost all syphilitic eruptions are prone to terminate in ulceration ; 
this is true even of those forms which, when simple, never ulcerate 
at all. 

The cicatrices of syphilitic ulcers are circular or cresoentic ; the 
centre is more or less depressed, reticulated, and of a dull brownish-red 
color ; afterward they become of a dead white. When not permanent, 
they leave in their place on disappearance a yellowish stain. 

The absence of heat and itching in syphilitic eruptions has long been 
the subject of remark. 

Indeed, the want, of proportion between the eruption which often 
covers an extensive sur£iEu;e, and the local irritation, which may be 
almost nUf is quite characteristic. Unfortunately for this rule, some 
syphilitic eruptions do itch ; and, ftirthermore, others, which are not 
syphilitic, may not itch at all. 

Mucous patches always itch ; so, also, do some moist forms of congen- 
ital syphilis. 

Sometimes a patient bearing a syphilo^erma will complain of 
itching, when this is not due to the eruption, but the presence of 
pedicndi ; and nervous and untruthful patients wiU perhaps insist that an 
eraption is very iichy, while they are flatly contradicted by the condition 
of their skin, which shows no sign of having been scratched. 

The local injhmrnation in Bj/philo^ierTnaita is always of a low grade, 
and they tend in a remarkable degree to chronidty. 

Of course this is not altogether peculiar to them, for some simple 
eruptions also run a very protracted course, such as eczema, psoriasis, 
acne, <&c., &c. But on comparing syphilitic with corresponding lesions 
of nonrspecific origin, one finds that the former are much more chronic. 
A. simple roseola runs its course in a few days ; syphilitic roseola, unless 
shortened by treatment, may last for months. Simple lichen has a 
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oomparatiyelj short duration, but I have known sjpihilitic lichen to 
endure for many, many months. This difference between simple and 
specific eruptions is sometimes of use in diagnosis, but other points must 
be considered along with it. 

The seat <if the eruption is also of diagnostic value. Psoriasis, 
palmaris and plantaris are nearly always syphilitic. In a recent and 
most excellent clinical ^lecture on the Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Chronic Scaly Eruptions of the Palm of the Hand, by my friend, Dr. 
L. Duncan Bulkley, of New York, he exhibited a case of non-specific 
psoriasis of the palm of the hand, and while clearly demonstrating the 
correctness of his diagnosis, he remarks : '' Non-specific psoriaas of the 
palm is very rare ; indeed, some writers have indicated that it does not 
occur except when associated with psoriasis of other parts." 

Syphilitic squamse are most frequent on the face and neck, the 
inner in preference to the outer aspect of the limbs, and do not affect 
the elbows and knees as usual in simple psoriasis. 

Ecthyma of the hairy scalp is almost invariably specific, especially 
whai confined to this locality. 

Simple acne is always confined to the ^ce and upper part of the 
trunk, and rarely extends to the upper extremities, while the syphilitic 
form frequently involves both the upper extremities and the legs, and 
may be confined to the latter. 

The syphilitic nature of an ulcer may sometimes be inferred from its 
location. Non-specific ulcers are most frequent on the lower extremi- 
ties ; excluding those which are due to scrofula, one may say that these 
ulcers are almost invariably caused by injuries, by varicose veins, or by 
both. Their seat is usually in the lower third of the leg and on its 
outer lateral surface. If, however, an idiopathic ulcer is found on the 
leg, in its middle or upper third, the locality becomes strongly suggestive 
of syphilis. If, in addition, the ulcer presents j^eatures already men- 
tioned as characteristic of specific ulcers, there can be no doubt as to the 
proper diagnosis. 

-Several cases of this kind have come under my notice. I will 
briefly allude to one of them. The patient had contracted syphilis 

*New York Medical Record, March 18th, 187&. 
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several years before ; when I saw him he presented no eruption or 
other lesion, except a very large round ulcer in the centre of the left 
gastrocnemius. Before he came under my observation he had been 
treated by a very respectable physician, who appears to have never 
suspected the syphilitic nature of the case. 

Idiopathic ulcers in the middle of the arm are likely to be syphi- 
litic. When they are serpiginous, and possess other features already 
described, the diagnosis becomes sure. 

My distinguished friend, Dr. Joseph W. Thompson, of Paducah, 
has also called my attention to the fiict observed by him, that idiopathic 
ulcers of the back are very likely to be syphilitic. 

Syphilitic eruptions are also characterized by their more general 
occurrence on the exposed regions of the skin, especially the scalp, the 
forehead, the cheeks, and the alsB nasi, rather than on the parts which 
are ordinarily covered. 

Eczema and psoriasis sometimes become general, but when so their 
physiognomy usually becomes so characteristic that a mistake is scarcely 
possible. 

Simple forms of these eruptions are more likely to involve a Umited 
extent of surface. Those of syphilitic origin, on the contrary, show a 
marked tendency to become general, and involve almost the whole 
integument They also engage the more deeply seated cutaneous 
structures to a greater degree than do the non-specific diseases of the 
skin. 

The age of the patient may afford aid in diagnosis. Syphilitic rupia 
is only seen in adults. Pemphigus in new-bom children is almost always 
syphilitic, but the cases of pemphigus I have seen in adults have all 
been non-specific. 

Bicord has observed and figured a case of syphilitic pemphigus in 
an adult, but the eruption was confined entirely to the soles of the feet ; 
and in another case related by Bassereau, the eruption was found only 
on the palms of the hands. It may therefore be added that when 
pemphigus is limited to the palmar and plantar regions, it is very 
probably syphilitic. An important distinction between the non-specific 
and the specific eruption is thig, that non-specific or non-epidemic 
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pemphigus is never seen in children before the seventh or eigth months 

Pdynwrphism of SypkiJMia Eruptiofu. — It is often said that skus 
diseases in general are prone- to run together, or into one anodier ;. this^ 
is true to a certain estent and in a certain way^ and it is natural that it 
should be so. 

Bash, papule, vesicle, pustule, ulcer^ maj be said to' represent so» 
many degrees of the inflammatory or nutritive disturbance upou which 
they depend ; differences being also produced aocording to the extent or 
depth to which the component tissues of the skin aire involved. 

But in cutaneous lesions, due to syphilis, this- ** running together " i» 
strongly marked and highly characteristic. 

Poh^morphism is the term used to designate thi9 combination of 
several elementary lesions in the same person at thp same time. It is^ 
not unusual to see at the same time in a patient such combinations a» 
these: erythema with maculse and mucous patehes, or papala^ with 
squamee and pustulae, or squamae, pustnls^ and maculse. In congenital 
syphilis I have seen pemphigus, erythema marginatuio and tubercles at 
the same time. This tendency to polymorphism is especiall}' marked 
during the early and active stages of syphilis ; it is not observed in the 
late eruptions of the acquired disease. 

The sucGeseive evolution of eiemenktry ledons is another phenoinenon 
strongly indicative of syphilis. Tis true the same occur in certain non- 
specific diseases, but not all to the same extent as in syphilitic ernptions. 
Certain portions of erythema develop into papules, a number of the 
papules after awhile become transformed into vesicles or pustules, which 
graduaUy are covered with crusts ; these in time fall off, laying bare, 
more or less, excavated ulcers, which, on healing, may leave ci<.*atnxes, 
whose peculiarities have been already pointed out. In syphilitic lichen 
the papules become capped with scales, and suppurate, and become 
phlyzacious pustules, ecthyma, &c. 

In this way polyTnorphism is also developed ; but it may be observed 
independently of smccessive evohction, the different elementary lesions 
coexisting almost froin their first appearance, and not passing <»ne into 
another. 

This continuous evolution of elementary lesions appears .^ouie what 
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pozzliug at first sight, but when once understood it becomes an aid both 
to diagnosis and to prognosis. For example: the earlier and more 
2apidly pustulation occurs in a given case of syphiloderm, the more 
profoundly infected is the patient, and the more severe will be the case. 

Ghrofwlo^. — ^The length of time after infection at which an erup- 
tion appears, constitutes an important element in the diagnosis of syphi- 
litic eru{)taon8. 

Cou.-titutioiMd <8econdary) symptoms t>f any kind never appear 
earlier than six weeks after infection, and are not delayed longer than 
six months, except by treatment. 

In about one-third of all the cases of syphilis, tertiary symptoms 
never appear at alL *Dr. Charles R. Drysdale expresses the belief 
that rather more than one-half of his patients with secondary rashes 
have had no tertiary symptoms whatever. When they occur it is 
rarely sooner than six months after infection, and oftien later. 

The syphilitic cutaneous eruptions belonging respectively to the 
secondary and tertiary group, are of course governed by this chronolog* 
ical law. 

Ro^ieola, lichen and lepra are early secondaiy eruptions ; but it must 
not be overlooked that the secondary stage may be greatly prolonged 
and marked by a series of relapses* Thus it happens that erythema 
annulse may appear as late as twelve months aftier infection. 

Syphilitic psoriasis has never been found earlier than four months 
after infection, but both this and papular eruptions may last several 
months:. 

Syphilitic condylomata constitute an early manifestation ; they are 
prone to relapse, and may be the only form under which relapses occur. 
Sometimes they are the only manifestation within the first year, but 
they are not apt to appear later than this, and never coexist with 
gummy tumors. — Baumler, A case reported in Nordiskt Medicinskt 
Arkiv, by Prof. Hedenius, Upsala, Sweden, is of interest in this connec* 
tion. The patient, aged 32, was a prostitute, who had been treated 
several times for tertiary syphilis during the last six years, and finally 

♦Drysdale. — Hints About Tertiary Syphilis Archives of Dermatology, 
October, 1H74. . 
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died in the hospital. The autopsy revealed the existence of a number 
of visceral and other t^ttary lesions, such as necrosis of the skull^ 
lesions of cesophagus, intestines, lungs, &e. ; and also nqna, with eondy- 
Umuxta and fissure of the anus. This case presents several exceptions 
to the usual chronology of condylomata. 

It has been previously noted that condyloma is pathognomonic of 
syphilis, but it is also to be remarked that there are two varieties, 
eondyUntui laia and condyloma cuscummaia. The latter has nothing to do 
with syi^iilis, and may occur after goiiorrhcea and chancroid. It is the 
former that belongs to syphilis alone. 

Impetigo may occur as early as during the third or fourth month 
after infecti(m. Eczema never appears later than six mcmths ^m the 
date of infection. 

Psoriasis, plantaris, and palmaris, pemphigus, rupia, and tubercles, 
are either agns of congenital syphilis, or are late manifestations of the 
acquired disease. Ecthyma belongs to the advanced secondary period, 
and, like aU the late developments, is unsymmetrical and disseminated. 

Kupia is never an early symptom of syphilis ; although it may 
occur with secondary symptoms, it more frequently constitutes a tertiary 
lesion. When it occurs in the secondary stage, the crusts are thinner, 
and it is accompanied by high fever of a remittent type. When it 
occurs in the tertiary stage it is as rupia prondnem, and it is not often 
febrile. 

Qummy tumors and tubercular syphUides are always non-febrile ; they 
belong to the tertiary period, and are never associated with condy- 
lomata, but amyloid degeneration of the internal organs often exists, 
especially those of the abdomen. 

Baumler has never seen gummy tumors earlier than eighteen 
months after infection, but Feissl has seen an ulcerating gummy tumor 
as early as four months after infection. 

Eczema in infants is rarely, if ever, due to syphilitic taint ; pemphi- 
gus, among the same class, is very often due to such origin. 

From these &cts, it appears that there are late syphiloniermata, 
which cannot be th^^ result of recent infection, and early eruptions, 
which are never due to infection dating back several years. There are 
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others agaiii which characterize the inherited disease in children, and 
are never the result of the acquired disease in adults. 

In iUustration : let it be supposed that years after syphilitio infec- 
tion a case of roseola should occur. Is it a sjrphiUtic rash? Roseola is 
one of the earliest syphilo-dermata. This must, therefore, be either 
non-specific or the patient has contracted syphilis de novo. 

These and other points in the chronology of syphilis affi>rd important 
aid in the diagnosis of specific from non-specific skin diseases, and 
should not be overlooked by any careful and judicious physician. 

Syphilitic Fever. — Hutchinson, of London, has drawn a comparison 
between constitutional syphilis and the exanthematic fevers. In both, 
the starting point is contagion with a specific poison, followed by a 
period of latency. Local and constitutional symptons then appear, 
among which are eruptions on the skin, and fever. 

The circumstances under which this fever appears, and various 
peculiar features, render it of diagnostic importance, when other 
symptoms and the previous history have not sufficed to clear up the 
nature of the case. 

It begins, commonly, from fifty to sixty days after infection. Guntz 
noticed only one case where it set in before the fortieth day. In excep- 
tional instances it may be deferred until the ninetieth day. As in the . 
exanthemata, the fever may occur without any eruption, and constitutes 
then the chief symptom of the blood poisoning. In some cases the 
eruption of secondary syphilis is said to have appeared without any 
fever whatever. 

The fever is remittent in character, and the remission usually takes 
place in the morning, the exacerbation at night; but in the cases 
appended the morning teipperature was, for a good while, the highest. 
During the remission the temperature may fidl to normal, and some- 
times the temperature during the exacerbation rises to 103°, 104°, F., 
and even higher. The degree of thermometric elevation, in a. great 
measure, indicates the intensity of the blood poisoning. It is an inter- 
esting fact, that mercury, in most instances, quickly abates the fever. 
When the syphilitic symptoms disappear, the fever falls, and the 
temperature becomes normal ; but defervescence is usually gradual, as 

19 
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in typhoid fever. When relapses occur, the fever returns also. The 
following case illustrates the course of this fever, and at the same time 
presents a peculiar feature, which has already been alluded to : 

L. F., German ; single ; age, 22 ; a gardener. About the end of 
August, 1875, he contracted a venereal ulcer on the upper portion of 
the prepuce, in the median line. 

On the 21st of December, 1875, he was admitted to the Lomsville 
City Hospital. At that time the primary sore had entirely healed, but 
the chain of lymphatic glands in each groin was much enlarged ; the 
glands in the right groin were larger than those in the left. All these 
glands continued to gradually increase in size until they had attained a 
formidable magnitude. Sloughing then took place. Shortly after the 
patient's admission a slight roseolar eruption was observed, and probably 
would have become much more pronounced and lasting, had not 
mercury been administered. At the same time with the eruption, and 
even before, there was a notable rise in temperature. The fever at its 
maximum reached 103°, F. It was remittent in type. During the 
first two weeks the remission occurred in the morning, and the temper- 
ature was always highest in the latest part of the day, but afterward 
the exacerbation was prone to occur in the morning, and the remission 
took place at night. This continued until defervescence was complete, 
that is, fiiUy five weeks after a thermometric rise had been observed. 
The eruption had faded long ere the fever disappeared. 

In preparing this paper the writer has been less intent to. produce 
something novel and original, than to present well ascertained facts in 
their bearing upon diagnosis. While acknowledging the aid received 
from such authorities as Bumstead, Baumler, Fox, Wilson, Ac., he 
would also remark that scarcely a statement of fact has been made 
which he has not verified in his own observations. 
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VERATRUM VIRIDE IN PNEUMONIA. 



BY A. GIVEN, M. D. 



During the year 1859 I began the use of Norwood's tincture of 
yeratrum viride in the treatment of pneumonia, and after an experience 
of several years I was &vorably impressed with its value as a remedial 
agent. Owing to its speedy and often ahumung sedative action, it was 
some time before I could venture to obtain its fiill therapeutic value. 
But now, with a careful nurse,. I do not hesitate to administer it freely 
to patients of all ages. In only one case have I ever been alarmed by 
its powerfrd sedative action. A young lady in pneumonia was directed 
to take it in doses which I usually prescribe, every two or four hours, 
according to the urgency of the symptoms. During the night her fever 
arose very high, and the nurse doubled the dose prescribed, giviag it 
every two hours. I was sent for to see my patient enrly in the morning, 
and found her bathed in perspiration and cold, widi a slow and almost 
imperceptible pulse. But she was soon relieved by morphine and 
brandy, and on strong coffee and beef-essence was soon convalescent, 
and made a quick recovery. Her fever never returned after the ener- 
getic action of the veratrum. 

In order to test the value of this agent, we must administer it for its 
effect, — ^that is to say, until it makes an impression on the disease, or 
produces nausea or vomiting. To illustrate: a patient in a well 
marked case of pneumonia was directed to take five drops of the 
tincture of veratrum viride, and repeat the dose every four hours ; at 
the end of twelve hours there was no abatement of the symptoms ; he 
was then directed to repeat the dose every two hours, and at the end of 
eight hours the patient was bathed in perspiration, and the pulse 
reduced from one hundred and eight to seventy beats per minute. 

As I am not a believer in specifics in medicine, I always combine 
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anodynes and alteratives with the veratrum, or alternate them, when 
the symptoms indicate their use. If the agents used in the treatment 
of the following cases had any influence in shortening the duration of 
the disease, I am free to say that I attribute the result mainly to the 
veratrum viride. I may remark that it is in uncomplicated pneumonia, 
with a full, bounding pulse, that we may expect a speedy and happy 
result from the use of this agent. I think that I am speaking advisedly 
when I say that it will cut short the majority of cases in fi*om twenty- 
four to forty-eight hours, if the patients are seen in the early stage of 
the disease. Unfortunately, however, the physician is rarely called 
until the disease has advanced &r into the second stage. 

The following table is compiled &om my diaries for the years, 1870, 
71, 72, 73, 74, and 75 : 



Year. 


Cases. 


AOE. 


Duration of Disease. 


Besitlt. 


1870. 


No. 1 


21 years. 


9 days. 


Becoyered. 


•• 


2 


19 •• 


7 •• 


•• 


•• 


3 


IJ - 


6 •• 


•• 


•• 


4 


69 


12 •• 


•• 


*• 


5 


66 


3 •• 


•• 


•• 


6 


2 


3 •• 


•• 


•• 


7 


8 


6 • 


•• 


•• 


8 


30 


8 •• 


•• 


•• 


9 


2J •• 


6 - 


•• 


•• 


10 


6 •• 


6 " 


•• 


•• 


11 


16 


6 •• 


•• 


•• 


12 


1 


4 •• 


•• 


•• 


13 


9 


8 •• 


•• 


•« 


14 


8 


7 •• 


•• 


•• 


16 


2 


6 •• 


•• 


•• 


16 


6 


3 •• 


*• 


•• 


17 


3 


6 •• 


•• 


•• 


18 


i •• 


2 •• 


•• 


•• 


19 


2 


4 •• 


•• 


•• 


20 


* - 


12 •• 


•• 


•• 


21 


6 


8 - 


•• 


•• 


22 


7 


5 •• 


•• 


•• 


28 


6 


3 •• 


•• 


1871. 


24 


6 


8 •• 


•• 


.. 


25 


46 


4 •• 


•• 


.. 


26 


2 - 


6 - 


•• 


.. 


27 


18 


9 •• 


•• 


.. 


28 


1} •• 


10 •• 


•• 


.. 


29 


4 weekfi. 


4 •• 


•• 


.. 


30 


7 years. 


6 • 


•• 


.. 


81 


86 


16 •• 


•• 


.. 


32 


30 


13 •• 


•• 


.. 


33 


28 


8 •• 


•• 


.. 


34 


8i •• 


7 •• 


•• 
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Yeas. 


Casbs. 


AOB. 


DuAATioir or InmkSK. 


Rmui/r. 


1871. 


No. 36 


1 year. 


S days. 


Beoovered. 


•• 


86 


i - 


8 - 


•• 


•• 


87 


4 7«ani. 


7 - 


.. 


•• 


88 


1 


8 - 


«• 


•• 


39 


1 


6 - 


mt 


•• 


40 


8 weeks. 


8 •• 


»• 


•• 


41 


8 yean. 


6 - 


•* 


1872. 


42 


25 


10 - 


«• 


•• 


43 


8 


4 - 


.. 


•• 


44 


18 - 


11 - 


.. 


•• 


45 


2 


6 - 


.. 


•« 


46 


20 


9 - 


•. 


•• 


47 


40 


12 - 


.. 


•• 


48 


1} - 


9 - 


- 


1«73. 


49 


2 


^ - 


•• 


•« 


50 


67 


7 - 


Died. 


•• 


51 


56 


6 - 


Beoovereok 


•• 


52 


14 


11 - 


.. 


1874. 


58 


^i^ •• 


8 - 


•* 


•• 


54 


25 


9 - 


«. 


•• 


55 


8 


7 •• 


«. 


•• 


56 


40 


14 - 


- 


«• 


57 


6 


5 - 


^ 


•• 


58 


8 


8 - 


•• 


•• 


59 


8 


4 - 


.. 


1875. 


60 


28 


6 - 


Died. 


•• 


61 


1 


8 - 


Beooyered. 


•• 


62 


18 


11 - 


•• 


• 


68 


2 


8 •• 


*• 


•• 


64 


89 


12 •• 


•9 


•• 


65 


12 


6 - 


«• 


•• 


66 


13 


10 - 


«» 


•• 


67 


40 


14 - 


«« 



It will be seen by reference to the table that the average duration 
of the disease, including the ^complicated cases, was a fraction under 
seven days. 

It is not claimed that the results here indicated can be ob» 
tained during an epidemic, or where there is considerable complin 
cation. 

Cases 31, 37, 50, 56, 60, 64, and 67, were complicated with malaria, 
rheumatism, bronchitis, &c. 

To arrive at a definite conclusion as to the merits of any plan of 
treatment in a given number of cases, the correctness of the experi'^ 
mentor's diagnosis is to be kept in view. I may be permitted to 
say that I do not think that any practitioner of ordinary experi- 
ence could be deceived in the diagnosis of a case which presents 
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symptoms so dear and condiisiye as those which indicate pneu- 
monia. Therefore, I may, without affectation, say that I am 
positive aU of the cases here reported were true cases of pneu- 
monia. 
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A CASE OF CRANIAL SURGERY. 



BT JOHN L. D18M.LIKES, M. D. 



On the 16th day of January, 1S76, 1 was called to see M&ster Wm. 
Reybum, eldest son of Dr. J. A. Beybum, of Graves county, 
Kentucky. The child waa seven years of age, remarkably well devel- 
oped physically, and of- a very sprightly mind. I was informed that he 
had been thrown from a herse that evening about three o'clock, and 
wafi thought to be in a dying condition. I arrived at Dr. Beybum's 
residence about ten o'clock at night, seven hours after the accident. 

I found my little patient in a comatose condition, with the right 
side of his head very much swollen, and ecchymosed, pupils slightly 
dilated, with frequent and feeble pulse. Upon a carefrd examination of 
the head, I coi3d detect depressions, edges of bone, with ridges in 
uncertain and varying courses, showing evident fracture of the skull, 
but to what extent could not, on account of effiised serum and blood 
between the skull and scalp, determine with any degree of accuracy. 

His breathing was labored and stertorous, with skin cold and pale. 

I diagnosed pressure upon the brain from crushed skuU, with, 
perhaps, effusion of blood or serum within the bones of the cranium. I 
determined to operate at once for the relief of the brain by cutting 
down upon the parts, and elevating or removing the depressed and 
fractured bones. But I could not induce the father to aid me, his 
parental solicitude was so great. Fully appreciating the severity of the 
operation, and recognizing the dangers surrounding the recovery, 
knowing all hope of a successful issue depended entirely upon the 
skillful performance of the operation, I sent for Dr. J. W. Thompson 
to assist me. The Doctor arrived at four o'clock the next evening, 
twenty-five hours after the accident. All this while the patient 
remained in an irrational condition, but with an evident amelioration of 
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all the symptoms besides, but not to the extent of relief. Reaction 
from the first shock had taken place. The skin was not so pale, nor so* 
cold ; the breathing not m labored, and m(»« natural But the pulse,, 
though foller than at first, was slower, and intermitted everj third and 
sometimes fifth beat. 

A thorough examination was now giyen bj both of us. We 
decided not to operate just then, but to trust ftirther to the evident 
attempt of nature, and the age of our patient, to restore the little 
sufferer. We watdied by the bedside through the greater port of the 
night in perscm ; but the morrow arriving, and the hopes, based upon 
the before-mentioned improvements, having fiiiled us, we decided to 
operate at once for the relief of the brain. 

After shaving the head over the entire wounded side, the patient 
was put under ehlorofi)rm. I then made an incision about six inches 
long from the lambdoidal suture, at or near the vertex, to within a 
short distance of the external edge of the right eye-brow, where the 
hair of the head approaches nearest the eye. This point was selected 
to more efiectually conceal the resulting scar, should recovery happily 
take place. 

This incision was crossed by another about its middle, and at right- 
angles to it« These incisions turned out a large clot of Mood, and 
disclosed the further fact, that the scalp had been, by the offending 
force, torn completely firom the skull, periosteum and all, leaving the 
bones as naked as this sheet of paper, — which led us to believe that the 
horse had trodden upon his head, and, in turning, had wrenched the 
scalp from the bones. It should have been mentioned before, that no 
one saw the accident as it occurred, aU present being at the time in 
front of him, and their attention only attracted by the noise after the 
accident had been suffered. 

It was further shown, too, that the parietal and temporal bones were 
crushed and forced in, overriding and wedged beneath each other, here 
and there. We trephined the skull in three or four places, removing 
the edges of the broken bones, so as to admit the introduction of the 
elevators. This was done, after much trouble and delicate manipula- 
tion, to our satis&ction, by the use of Hayes' saw, — when the fractured 
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pieces of bone were elevated to their proper level, the brain relieved 
of pressure, and the general conformation restored externally, and 
regular adyustment of all the fractured bones, obtained. 

Satisfying ourselves that no additional trouble within the meninges 
of the brain demanded our interference, the wound was here closed by 
proper adjustment of parts, by means of the requisite number of sutures 
and adhesive strips. 

The proper and usual restoratives were then used to bring our little 
sufferer from under the anaesthetic, which, in this instance, was chloro- 
form alone. This was readily accomplished, when, to our great delight 
and relief, consciousness returned, and became more and more complete 
each hour, leaving him in six or eight hours quite rational, which 
condition he has retained ever since. 

We put our patient at once on restraining doses of veratrum, order- 
ing that his heart should never get above eighty beats. Small doses of 
calomel were given so as to produce its constitutional impression slowly, 
and that its specific impression could be made promptly, if desired at any 
time ; cold cloths to the head, when necessary ; cleanliness, and prompt 
and entire evacuation of any and all accumulations of pus or blood 
within the scalp, or beneath the bones. 

On my first visit, after an interval of two days, I found my patient 
still in eMu quo, with the additional trouble only of blindness. Of this 
he complained soon after the operation. He was at first blind in both 
eyes. His left eye, on the fifth day, showed only confusion of vision, 
from which it after this rapidly and completely recovered. The right 
eye did not so soon regain its vision, but it, too, in about a week, 
became all right. 

Suppuration was very proftise for a long while, but, by the extraor- 
dinary attention of his mother, his sole nurse, this trouble was promptly 
met. 

I should not forget to say that he took muriated tincture of iron, for 
two reasons, from the very beginning, — one, to improve his blood and 
digestion ; the other, to ward off* erysipelas. 

He has made a complete and happy recovery, without any injury 

20 
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whatever to his mental Acuities, so far as can now be seen, or justly 
apprehended. 

Five weeks after the accident, a piece of bone about the size of a 
silver quarter of a dollar, came out of the wound, with no resulting 
inconvenience. He has lost none of his brain substance, nor do I know 
that the meninges of the brain were injured. Yet it was a great deal 
of destruction to scalp and bone to escape it. The blindness shows that 
there must have been extravasation of blood, effusion of serum, or 
considerable swelling firom an inflammatory action within, producing 
pressure, impressing the optic nerve. K this be true, the patient made 
a wonderfizl recovery and a narrow escape. 
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CAPILLARY BRONCHITIS. 



Synompn»: GoAomrhcd Pneumonia, BronchchPnearrumia, 



BY JOHN L. COOK, M. D. 



After reading Juergensen's article on Catarrhal Pneumonia, in 
Ziemsen's Cyclopaedia of Practical Medicine, Vol. V., I gave it as my 
opinion to the Henderson Medical Club, that catarrhal pneumonia, as 
described, was really capillary bronchitis. 

Catarrhal pneumonia, so-called, is a secondary affection, always 
commences in the external air passages, and travels inwards toward the 
lungs; — the reverse of this being the fiict with regard to true pneu- 
monia, or, according to recent nomenclature, croupous pneumonia; for, 
in this latter disease, the lung is attacked suddenly and directly. The 
patient, without any premonition, is seized with a chill, and at the same 
time, or in a short while afterwards, there occurs a sharp pain in the 
side and difficulty of breathing, the sufferer not being able to take the 
recumbent posture with any degree of comfort. Then follow fever, the 
cough, and the rusty-colored expectoration. There is slight dullness on 
percussion. It is unilateral, as a rule. Auscultation now reveals the 
crepitant rale, broncho-vesicular respiration, and exaggerated vocal 
resonance. Here heroic and proper treatment may abort the disease, or 
hold it in abeyance until the wrongs may be put to rights. But if we 
stand by with folded hands and let the disease tussle with nature, nature 
may be pushed to the wall. But if the struggle be a long one, because 
suitable aid is withheld, we may have the proud consolation of saying 
the patient has *^ typhoid pneurnonia" or the second stage, that of 
consolidation, has been reached. In that event, the air-cells will be 
blocked up with plastic lymph. There will be distinct dullness on 
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percussion, the bronchial respiration supplants the broncho-vesicular 
respiration, and bronchophony is present. Now to attempt to avert the 
disease would be nonsense; for the plastic exudation is hard, and it 
requires time for its removal. A stream of water may wash away fresh 
matter, but when it becomes hard, a longer time is demanded to accom- 
plish the same end. 

This much to make my subject plain. The term catarrhal pneumo- 
nia, in my opinion, has caused much confusion in the minds of medical 
men, and especially those who have indefinite ideas as to physical signs, 
and what they indicate. 

In catarrhal pneumonia, or, more correctly speaking, capillary 
bronchitis, the patient generally has a common cold, which passes down 
to the ordinary bronchial tubes ; and, finally, when the inflammation 
extends to the minute tubes, there is great danger of death from 
asphyxia. This is the complication which destroys so many patients 
with measles and children with whooping-cough. The disease is always 
bilateral. The pulse frequently beats one hundred and fifty or more 
per minute. The respiration may be fifty in the same length of time. 
The fever, though present, is not so well defined and dangerous as in 
croupous pneumonia. Cyanosis soon manifests itself, if the malady runs 
an unfavorable course. It will be observed that there is a striking 
difference between the symptoms of croupous pneumonia and catarrhal 
pneumonia. Other prominent distinctions must be mentionjed. The- 
product of croupous pneumonia is lymph ; that of catarrhal pneumonia, 
9eT(yu» in ahoLrader, in which there is proliferation of epithelial cells. It 
is conceded by all medical writers of the present, that the crepitant rale 
in croupous pneumonia is due to plastic lymph in the air-ceUs, and the 
closure and separation of their walls during respiration. But in 
catarrhal pneumonia there is no lymph; therefore, there can be no 
crepitant rale in this form of the disease. However, Juergensen says 
the physical sign which specially characterizes catarrhal pneumonia is 
the sub-crepitant rale. This I fully endorse. But when I do so, I must 
cencludft that it is significant of capillary bronchitis, for it is the 
physical sign of this complaint, when pulmonary tuberculosis, haemop- 
tysis and oedema of the lungs are excluded ; but, in any event, the 
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liistory of the disease under which the patient is laboring should be 
taken into consideralion. 

But an accurate discrimination between the crepitant and sub-crepi- 
tant rales will materially aid in making a correct diagnosis. The 
crepitant rale is a dryer sound than the sub-crepitant, and is heard in 
inspiration only ; whereas, the subciepitant rale h generally heard in 
both acts of respiration, and is a moist sound. 

However, one may ask, how are we to account for the dullness in 
capillary bronchitis ? This admits of easy solution ; for collapse of the 
lobules of the lungs drives out the air, so there is diminished resonance 
on percussion. To be sure, in mild cases of capillary bronchitis, or 
where there is no collapse of the lobules, there would not be elicited the 
dull note on percussion. 

In both croupous and catarrhal pneumonia there may be disclosed 
the broncho-vesicular respiration, the bronchial respiration, bronchoph- 
ony, and whiapering bronchophony ; but the pitch, quality and intensity 
of these sounds do not depend on the charttder of the inflammation, but 
the degree of solidification. Besides, in capillary bronchitis the sibi- 
lant, sonorous and mucous rales show that ordinary bronchitis precedes 
or accompanies the disease in question. 



Cardinal Differences Tabulated. 



Croupous Pneumonia. 

1. Seizes the lung directly ; 

2. Plastic lymph ; 

3. Generally unilateral ; 

4. Death from asthenia, as a rale ; 

5. Crepitant rale ; 

6. Pulse from 100 to IHO ; 

7. Bespirations from 25 to 40; 

8. Cyanosis late, if at all ; 

9. Pain in the side ; 

10. Kusty-colored expectoration ; 

11. Mortality ten per cent., or less ; 

12. DuUnesM from exudation. 



Catabrhal Pneumonia* 

1. Commences in the external air pas' 
sages and travels inwards ; 

2. No plastic lymph ; 

3. Always bilateral ; 

4. Death from asphyxia, as a rule ; 

5. Sub-crepitant rale : 

6. Pulse 150, or more; 

7. Bespirations 5^^, or more ; 

8. Cyanosis early ; 

9. No pain, or but little ; 

10. Muco-purulent expectoration ; 

11. Mortality two-thirds ; 

12. Dullness from collapse of lobules. 



With regard to the treatment of capillary bronchitis, the stage of 
the disease should be carefiilly considered. In the stage of excitement 
sedatives should be used, but when exhaustion shows itself sustaining 
measures must be our main dependence. When the patient is seen 
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early, veratrum will do great good in allaying excitement. The virtues 
of quinine cannot be too highly recommended. Ipecac and ergot come 
in as adjuvants. Opium must be given with circumspection, on account 
of the danger from coma. Active measures are demanded to meet the 
onward march of the disease, arrest morbid actions, control pathological 
conditions, and restore the patient. The following would make a 
proper combination : 

Verat. Tinct., gtts. 32. 

Quinise 8ul., grs. 40. 

Syrup Ipecac, 1 oz. 

Mix. 8. : Teaspoonftd, from two to four hours. 

Small doses of opium, to quiet restlessness, may be administered. 
But when there is danger from exhaustion, half an ounce of whisky 
with five grains each of quinine and carbonate of ammonia, every hour 
or two, may save the patient. Ammonia may with propriety be added 
to the first mixture. While remembering the stage of the disease, we 
must treat its pathological state. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS. 



MORNING SESSION. 

The Society met in Major Hall, and owing to the death of its 
venerable President, Dr. L. P. Yandell, was called to order .by the 
Senior Vice-president, Dr. J. L. Dismukes, of Mayfield, Tuesday, 
April 2d, at 12 o'clock. 

The opening prayer was offered by Rev. John W. Pugh, of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

A motion to dispense with reading the minutes of last meeting was 
carried. 

The following were appointed a Committee on Credentials: Dr. 
H. M. Skillman, Chairman, Lexington; Drs. Wm. Bailey and Wm. 
Cheatham, Louisville; W. B. Rodman, Frankfort; S. W. Luten, 
Cayce's Station ; and C. W. Kelly, Secretary, Louisville. 

Dr. W. B. Rodman, Chairman of Committee of Arrangements, 
welcomed the Society in an appropriate address, stating that the citizens 
of Frankfort would tender a reception at the Capital Hotel Wednesday 
evening; that Dr. Jno. Q. A. Stewart, Superintendent of the Ken- 
tucky Institution for the Education of Feeble-minded Children, invited 
the Society to visit the institution at 3 o'clock Thursday afternoon, 
and that Col. South tendered a similar invitation to visit the Kentucky 
Penitentiary Tuesday afternoon at 3 o'clock, and should also be pleased 
to see any of the members who would call at his house between the 
hours of 3 and 4 o'clock the same afternoon. 
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Then were presented the reports of the Publishing Committee, 
Treasurer, and Recording Secretary, as follows : 

Eeport of the Publication Committee. 

Louisville, Ky., April 1, 1878. 
To ike President and Members of the Kentttcky State Medical Society : 

Gentlemen : We, tj^e Committee on Publication, appointed at the last meet- 
ing of the Society, beg leave to report that we contracted with Messrs. John 
P. Morton & Co., of Louisville, to print and bind three hundred and fifty copies 
of the transactions of 1877 for five hundred dollars ($500). The contract also 
included the wrapping, posting, and stamping of the same. When it is con- 
sidered that the wrapping and directing of the volumes involved no little time 
and trouble, and that the postage on each volume sent outside the city of Louis- 
ville was ten cents, we doubt not but that the charges of this firm will be con- 
sidered reasonable* We call particular attention to the durable and attractive 
board-and-muslin binding of the volumes, and respectfully suggest that in the 
future this style of binding the transactions be adopted as greatly preferable to 
the pamphlet form heretofore used. The elegance of the paper, printing, and 
mechanical work generally will, we think, be admitted by all. 

All of the state societies in exchange with this, various scientific bodies, 
and public institutions, all the prominent medical journals, and numerous 
private individuals, on request, have been furnished with copies of the trans- 
actions. The entire edition is now exhausted. 

Coleman Kogebs, Chairman^ 
R. O. Cowling, 
J. M. Hollo WAY, 

Committee on Publication. 

Treasurer's Eeport. 

Louisville, Ky., April 2, 1878. 
J. A. LARRABEE, M. D., Treasurer, 

In account vnth the Kentucky State Medical Society : 

debit. 

To balance on hand at last report $66 98 

To cash received from Dr, Jas. H. Letcher, April 3, 1877, 460 00 
To cash received from Dr. Jas. H. Letcher, April 6, 1877, 100 00 
To cash received from Dr. Jas. H. Letcher, April 6, 1877, 60 00 
To cash received from Dr. Jas. H. Letcher, April 1, 1877, 70 00 

670 00 



Total receipts 726 98 
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CREDIT. 

By money paid Recording Secretary as salary $60 00 

By money paid expense allowed 45 75 

By money paid Martin & Co., Paducah, Ky., balance 

due for publishing transactions for the year 1876... 51 25 

By money paid for envelopes 20 

By money paid for postage 1 30 

By money paid for express on seal 80 

By money paid John P. Morton & Co. for publishing 

transactions for year 1877 500 00 

Total expenditures 648 80 

Cash on hand to date 78 18 

J. A. Larrabse, M. D., Treasurer. 



Eeport op Eecording Secretary. 

Henderson, Ky., April 1, 1878. 

Mr. President and Oentlemen: It gives me great pleasure to state that, not- 
withstanding the unusual stringency of monetary matters, I have collected 
since my last report as dues from members of this Society $670 (six hundred and 
seventy dollars), all of which has been paid into the treasury, and the Treasurer's 
receipt taken therefor. I have drawn warrants upon the Treasurer, by order 
of the President, for five hundred dollars ($500), to be paid for publishing our 
last transactions. 

The following is the expense account for the year just closed, as per accom- 
panying vouchers : 

For postal-cards $0 95 

Postage for seventy-three letters 2 19 

Stationery 2 50 

Printing notices of this meeting and expressage on same 6 50 

Stamped envelopes for mailing notices... 5 90 

Express charges on papers to Publishing Committee 12 

Beturn mail on volume of transactions 10 

Total expenses for year 18 26 

The sad Beaper has again visited us, this time removing two of the very 
brightest and best members of the Society — Dr. L. P. Yandell, of Louisville, and 
Dr. W. B. Oldham, of Newcastle. 

No action, I believe, was ever taken by the Society concerning the death of 
one of its members, Dr. G. W. Coleman, of Simpson ville, that occurred 16th 
November, 1875. I would Respectfully suggest that his death be referred to the 
Necrological Committee. 

I have received the printed proceedings of the following societies: South 
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Carolina, Connecticut, Mass^husetts, New Hampshire, Alabama, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Georgia, Maine, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and College of 
Physicians of Philadelphia. Through tfie Publication Committee, all the 
societies upon our regular exchange list have been furnished with the trans- 
actions of this Society. 

The Committee on Publication deserve the thanks of the Society for having 
our transactions bound in muslin, the first time such binding has been used by 
the Society. The transactions will compare very favorably with those of any 
Society in the Union, and it is earnestly hoped that the members will pay their 
dues promptly, and thus enable us to have all our proceedings in the future 
bound in cloth. 

No member has tendered his resignation since our last meeting, and we 
now have an a«<fi?« membership of two hundred and fifty-two, an increase of 
forty-eight members since our last report. There are eig)it honorary members. 
Among those who were elected as members of the Society at our last meeting 
were eight gentlemen who failed to pay their initiation fee. Each of these 
gentlemen were notified twice, and made no response. As amendments to our 
Constitution provide that all petitions for membership shall be accompanied by 
the initiation fee, and until this fee la paid the applicants are not eligible to 
membership. I have not enrolled the names of these gentlemen upon the 
Society's books, and now ask instruction as to my duty. 

I have made arrangements for reduced fare to delegates over the several 
railroad and steamboat lines in the state, and those present wishing to take 
advantage of the reduction, can, at any time during the meeting procure of the 
Secretary certificates of attendance. 

Thanking the members for their promptness in paying their dues for the 
year just closed, I most respectfully submit this report. 

Jas. H. Lbtcher, Rec. Sec^y. 

Dr. R. B. Gilbert moved to accept with thanka the invitations to 
visit the ** Feeble-minded Institute " and penitentiary, and that the 
Society designate an hour for visiting same. Dr. D. S. Reynolds 
expressed a desire that the Society would not consume valuable time 
in visiting the institute and penitentiary, and he therefore, as a substi- 
tute for Dr. Gilbert's motion, moved, simply, that the thanks of the 
Society be tendered Dr. Stewart and Mr. South for their kind invita- 
tions. A vote being taken and a division called for, the substitute 
was adopted. 

Dr. R. W. Gaines moved that action be taken on the following, 
offered as an amendment to the Constitution by Dr. J. M. Keller at 
our last meeting. 

Resolvedi That the election of officers of the Society shall be made by the 
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Society, as a body, by a viva voce vote, and that the Nominating Committee 
shall be abolished. * 

Dr. J. W. Singleton moved to lay the resolution just read on the 
table, which prevailed by a rising vote of twenty-three to four. 
The Society then adjourned until 2:30 o'clock p. m. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Society met at 2:30 o'clock. 

The first report in order was that on " Improvements in Surgery," 
by Dr. C. H. Todd, of Owensboro, which, after its reading, was re- 
ferred to the Publishing Committee. 

The report of Dr. J. L. Cook, of Henderson, on ** Improvements in 
Practical Medicine" being called for, was presented by Dr. J. D. Col- 
lins, who asked that its reading might be deferred until to-morrow. 
Bequest granted. 

Dr. J. D. Neet, of Versailles, Committee on "Epidemics," and 
Dr. N. V. Williams, of Bridgeport, on * 'Vital Statistics," made their 
reports, which took the usual course to the Committee on Publication. 

The following gentlemen were announced by the chair as a Nom- 
inating Committee, and requested to meet in this hall at 8 o'clock 
to-morrow morning, and make their report soon after the Society was 
called to order. 

J. Baker, Shelby Co., J. W. Singleton, McOracken Co., 

D. S. Eeynolds, Jefferson Co., C. H. Todd, Daviess Co., 

J. D. Collins, Henderson Co., I. E. Bailey, Logan Co., 

R. W. Gaines, Christian Co., R. C. Thomas, Warren Co., 

R. M. Alexander, Jefferson Co., U. V. Williams, Franklin Co., 

Wm. Cheatham, Jefferson Co., O. D. Todd, Henry Co., 

W. H. Wathen, Jefferson Co., L. S. McMurtry, Boyle Co., 

J. M. Mathews, Jefferson Co., D. Johnston, Oldham Co., 

A. D. Price, Mercer Co., J. D. Neet, Woodford Co., 

J. W. HoUoway, Jessamine Co., George Osborne, Webster Co., 

C. H. Thomas, Kenton Co., Watts Haynes, Hickman Co., 

R. L. Willis, Clark Co., S. W. Luten, Pulton Co. 

Adjourned to 8 o'clock this evening. 
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EVENING SESSION. 

The Society assembled at 8 o'clock, Junior Vice-president, Dr. W. 
B. Bodman, of Frankfort, in the chair, who introduced the presiding 
officer, Dr. J. L. Dismukes, of Mayfield, who then read the annual 
address to an intelligent and attentive gathering of ladies and gentle- 
men. Immediately following this came a eulogy upon the life and 
character of Dr. L. P. Yandell, by Dr. K. O. Cowling, of Louisville. 

It was moved to adjourn to meet at 9 o'clock to-morrow morning. 
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MORNING SESSION. 

The Convention met pursuant to adjournment, at 9 o'clock. 

Heading the minutes of the previous day's session was dispensed 
with. 

Dr. J. W. Singleton, of Paducah, moved to refer the address of the 
Senior Vice-president, Dr. Dismukes, and the memorial address of 
Dr. R. O. Cowling on the late President, Dr. L. P. Yandell, to the 
Committee on Publication, and that so much of Dr. Dismukes's address 
as relates to Dr. L. P. Yandell and to Dr. Paul F. Eve, be at once re- 
ferred to special committees, to report this afternoon » The motion 
prevailed, and the Chair named as a Committee on Resolutions to the 
memory of Dr. L. P. Yandell : 

Dr. H. M. Skillman, Lexington, Dr. Lewis S. McMurtry, Danville, 
Dr. R. W. Gaines, Hopkinsville, Dr. C. H. Spillman, Harrodsburg, 

Dr. E. B. Richardson, Mt. Sterling. 

Committee on Resolutions to memory of Dr. Paul F. Eve : 

Dr. J. W. Singleton, Paducah, Dr. Geo. Beeler, Clinton, 

Dp. J. D. Collins, Henderson, Dr. R. O. Cowling, Louisville, 

Dr. L. Beecher Todd, Lexington. 

Dr. Dudley S. Reynolds, of Louisville, moved that a committee of 
three be appointed to revise the Constitution and By-laws of the 
Society, and report at the next regular meeting. The motion was 
carried, and Drs. D. 8. Reynolds, James H. Letcher, and Lewis S. 
McMurtry appointed such committee. 

The following report of the Committee on Nominations was made 
and unanimously adopted : 

Your Nominating Committee would respectfully name as officers for the 
ensuing year — 

For President Dr. Chas. H. Todd, Owensboro. 

Far Senior Vice-president Dr. W. H. Wathbn, Louisville. 
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For Junior Vice-president Db. A. D. Price, Harrodsburg. 

For Recording Secretary Db. James H. Letcher, Henderson. 

For Corresponding Secretary Db. J. W. Singleton, Paducah. 

For Treasurer Db. J. A. Labbabee, Louisville. 

For Librarian « ..Db. J. J. Speed, Louisville. 

r Db. Coleman Bogebs, ^ 

Committee on Publication < Db. R. O. Cowling, r Louisville. 

(. Db. J. M. Hollow AY, ) 
C Db. L. S. McMubtby, "^ 

Committee of ArrangemenU J ^*- ^' ^' ^cKeb, I Danville 

I Db. "W. B. Hablan, 

^ Db. J. M. Meyeb, 

Place of next meeting, Danville. 

Db. L. S. McMubtby, Secretary. Dr. J. Bakeb, Chairman. 

Upon motion of Dr. L. P. Yandell, the motion made and carried 
yesterday to lay the resolution offered by Dr. O. L. Drake, at the last 
meeting of the Society, to elect the officers of the Society in open ses- 
sion by a viva voce vote, on the table, was reconsidered, and after some 
debate the resolution was carried. 

Dr. K. O. Cowling moved to change the time of meeting from the 
first Tuesday in April to the second Tuesday in May of each year. 
Motion adopted. 

The Chairman of Committee on Materia Medica, Dr. R. B. Gilbert, 
read his report, which was referred to the Publishing Committee. 

Dr. L. S. McMurtry, Chairman of the McDowell Monumental-fund 
Committee, made a verbal report, showing that nearly one thousand 
dollars had been collected for purchasing a monument to be erected 
over the grave of Dr. Ephraim McDowell. The same committee was 
continued as an Executive Committee, and empowered to push the 
work to completion. 

Dr. R. F. Logan, of Shelbyville, Committee on Medical Ethics, 
read his report, which, upon motion, was referred to the Committee on 
Publication, with the request that the Publishing Committee have 
a sufficient number of extra copies in pamphlet form printed to fur- 
nish each member of the Society with five (5) extra copies. 

Dr. McNary, the Librarian, made a verbal report through Dr. 
J. W. Singleton. 

Dr. Ap. M. Vance exhibited an improved apparatus for making 
plaster dressing. 
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The report on * * Improvements in Practical Medicine," by Dr. 
J. L. Cook, of Henderson, was presented by Dr. J. D. Collins, but for 
want of time was referred to the Publishing Committee without 
reading. 

The report on ** Dermatology," by Dr. M. E. Poynter, of Midway; 
on ** Necrology," by Dr. R. O. Cowling,' of Louisville; on ** Pneumo- 
nia," by Dr. William Bailey, of Louisville; * 'Acute Rheumatism in 
Childhood," by Dr. J. A. Larrabee, of Louisville, were all read, and 
took the usual course to the Committee on Publication. 

The biographical sketch of Dr. W. B. Oldham, as included in the 
report of the Committee on Necrology, was written by Dr. J. M. 
Mathews, of Louisville, and the thanks of the Society were tendered 
Dr. M. for same. 

The report of the Committee on ** Mechanical Aids to Diagnoses 
of Diseases of the Heart and Lungs," Dr. F. C. Wilson, Louisville, 
Chairman, was called for, but the Chairman being absent, he was, 
upon motion of Dr. J. A. Larrabee, granted permission to hand his 
report to the Publishing Committee. 

The Society then adjourned to 2:30 o'clock p. m. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The President in the chair, called the Society to order at 2:30 
o'clock. 

The following papers were »read in the order named, and referred 
to the Committee on Publication : '* Gynecology," Dr. W. H. Wathen, 
Louisville; ''Pathology of Chronic Inflammation of Joints," Dr. 
Edward von Donhoff, Louisville; and "Aphorisms Relative to the 
Suppression of Eructations in Normal and Abnormal Digestion, and 
Eructations as a Cause and Promoter of Deranged Digestion," by 
Dr. R. M. Alexander, Louisville. 

Drs. J. D. Collins and J. M. Meyer were appointed a committee to 
conduct the newly-elected President, Dr. C. H. Todd, to the rostrum. 
The President elect being introduced to the Society, returned thanks 
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for the compliment paid him in electing him the chief officer of the 
Society, and promised to endeavor to faithfully discharge the duties 
resting upon him/ 

The following telegram was received : 

Jackson, Miss., April 3, 1878. 

Dr. J. H. LetcheVy Secretai*y Kentucky State Medical Society^ Frankfort, Ky. : 

The Mississippi State Medical Association, now in session, sends greeting to 

the Kentucky State Medical Society. 

WiKT Johnson, Secretary. 

Similar expressions of feeling were returned by this Society. 
The Society adjourned to Thursday morning at 9 o'clock. 
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MORNING SESSION. 

The Society was called to order by the Presidexit at 9:30 A. m. 

A motion, by Dr. J. W. Singleton, to inscribe a memorial page in 
the transactions to the memory of Dr. Paul F. Eve, was passed, and 
Dr. Singleton, as Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions relative 
to the death of Dr. Eve, was granted time to draw up the resolutions 
and transmit them to the Committee on Publication. 

Dr. Wm. Bailey, of Louisville, offered the following, which was 
passed : 

• 

Whebxas, We note with interest a movement among the pharmacists of 
this state looking toward the formation of a *' State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion," a temporary organization having been effected in the city of Louisville 
last July, which will result in the permanent organization of the society at 
Covington next month ; therefore 

Resolved, That we will hail with sincere pleasure the organization of the 
Kentucky State Pharmaceutical Association. 

Resolved^ That we extend cordial greetings to the pharmacists, expressing 
the hope that mutual good feeling may prevail between them and the medical 
profession, and believiDg and trusting that much good may come to them and 
us through their organization. 

The resolution offered by Dr. R. M. Alexander and adopted by the 
Society at its last meeting, to the effect that the Corresponding Secre- 
tary name and request two prominent physicians in each county in the 
state to aid in securing contributions to the * * McDowell Monumental 
Fund," were, upon motion of Dr. J. W. Singleton, renewed. 

Upon motion of Dr. D. S. Reynolds, Dr. L. P. Blackburn, of Louis- 
ville, was invited to a seat upon the stage. Dr. Blackburn returned 
thanks for the compliment extended him. 

The papers following were read and refewed to the Publishing 
Committee: ** Objections to the Use of Carbolic Acid in the Treat- 
ment of Piles," Dr. J. M. Mathews, Louisville; ** Dislocation of the 
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Radius and Ulnae Outward," Dr. D. Johnson, Westport; ''Four Cases 
of Tape -worm Treated with Cedar Berries," Dr. O. D. Todd, Emi- 
nence; "Optical Defects and their Correction by the Use of Lenses," 
Dr. D. S. Reynolds, Louisville; **Naso- Pharyngeal Catarrh," Dr. 
M. F. Coomes, Louisville ; * 'Asthenopia," Dr. Wm. Cheatham, Louis- 
ville. 

Dr. L. P. Yandell, having been appointed at the last meeting of the 
Society a member of the Committee on ** Inebriate Asylums," asked 
to be excused from serving on the committee. Request granted. 

The following contributions, for want of time to read them, were 
referred direct to the Committee on Publication : * * Uterine Surgery," 
Dr. W. H. Long, Louisville; **8ome Questions in Gynecology," Dr. 
L. S. Oppenheimer, Louisville ; " Diatheses," Dr. A. Given, Louisville; 
** Hygiene," Dr. S. P. Craig, Stanford; "Perforating Gun-shot Wound 
of the Chest," Dr. R. O. Cowling, Louisville; " Contusions of the Eye- 
ball," Dr. W. B. Meaney, Louisville ; "Some Cases in Practice," Dr. 
Wm. Cheatham, Louisville. 

The following committees and delegates were appointed by the 
President : 

STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Improvements in Surgery Db. L. S. McMurtry, Danville. 

Improvements in Practical Medicine Dr. E. S. Gaillard, Louisville. 

Obstetrics Dr. J. S. Collins, Henderson. 

Dermatology Dr. A. W. Johnston, Danville. 

Epidemics Dr. Jas. H. LsTcnsR, Henderson. 

Hygiene Dr. R. C. Thomas, Bowling Greeij. 

Materia Medica Dr. Frank C. Wilson, Louisville. 

Vital Statistics Dr. J. L. Price, Frankfort. 

Medical Ethics Dr. W. H. Long, Louisville. 

Necrology Dr. C. W. Kelly, Louisville. 

Gynecology Dr. W. H. Wathen, Louisville. 

Finance Dr. J. L. Dismukes, Mayfleld. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 

Ophthalmology Dr. D. S. Reynolds, Louisville. 

Diseases of the Rectum Dr. J. M. Mathews, Louisville. 

Diseases of the Genito- Urinary Organs. »Db.. J. W. Thompson, Paducah. 

Puerperal Convulsions Dr. T. D. Williams, Beech Fork. 

Acute Suppuration of the Middle Ear ...Dr. Wm. Cheatham, Louisville. 
Postpartum Hemorrhage Dr. J. W. Singleton, Paducah. 
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treatment of Wounds Dr.*D. D. Carter, Versailles. 

Syphilitic Affections of the Brain Dr. L. P. Yandsll, Louisville. 

Phlyctenular Opthalmia Dr. Wh. B. Meaxet, Louisville. 

Sulphate of dnchonidia in Malarial 1 

Ihxcemia ) ' ^*^' Beeler, Clinton. 

Uterine Displacements Dr. Geo. Cowan, Danville. 

Ireatment of Scarlatina Dr. W. 0. Bullock, Lexington. 

Etiology and Pathology of Brighfs 1 _ _ 

jy^ ^^ ^ ^ } Dr. Wm. Bailey, Louisville. 

Disease ) ' 

Otology^ Dr. Martin F. Coomes, Louisville. 

The Management of Emotional Insanity^ Dr. B. C. Chenault, Lexington. 

Empyema Dr. J. A. Octerlony, Louisville. 

Hygiene of the School-room Ds. R. F. Looan, Shelby ville. 

Naso-Pharyngeal Catarrh Dr. C. H. Thomas, Covington. 

The Mercurial Bath in Syphilis Dr. T. J. Griffiths, Louisville. 

Biliary Calculi Dr. J. A. Ayerdick, Covington. 

Excision.,.. Dr. Isaac S.Warren, Danville. 

Early Management of the Insane Dr. B. W. Stone, Hopkinsville. 

Head Injuries Dr. K. O. Cowling, Louisville. 

Qerm Tfieory of Disease Dr. U. V. "Williams, Bridgeport. 



DELEGATES TO THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 



J. W. Thompson, Paducah, 
R. C. Chenault, Lexington, 
J. D. Collins, Henderson, 
J. L. DiSMUKES, Mayfield, 
E. S. Gaillard, Louisville, 
C. H. Thomas, Covington, 
J. Thompson, Henderson, 
L. Beecher Todd, Lexington, 
H. M. Skillman, Lexington, 
Coleman Rogers, Louisville, 
J. Hale, Owensboro, 
Chas. Mann, Nicholas ville, 
J. M. Mathews, Louisville, 
A. R. McKee, Danville, 
R. O. Cowling, Louisville, 
0. D. Todd, Eminence, 
W. B. Rodman, Frankfort, 
T. S. Bell, Louisville, 
J. T. Berry, Louisville, 
J. M. BoDiNE, Louisville, 
J. A. Larrabee, Louisville, 
W. W. Cleaver, Lebanon, 
W. M. FuQUA, Hopkinsville, 



O. L. Drake, Slaughtersville, 

J. W. Singleton, Paducah, 

Wm. Cheatham, Louisville, 

D. S. Reynolds, Louisville, 

J. D. Neet, Versailles, 

M. G. McDonald, Louisville, 

J. P. Thomas, Pembroke, 

J. A. OcTERLONEY, Louisville, 

Turner Anderson, Louisville, 

L. P. Yandell, Louisville, 

J. N. Powell, Corydon, 

Wm. Bailey, Louisville, 

N. A. KiTCHELL, Robard's Station, 

Geo. Beeler, Clinton, 

J. M. Meyer, Danville, 

C. H. Todd, Owensboro, 

XJ. V. Williams, Bridgeport, 

R. F. Logan, Shelbyville, 

Hugh McNary, Princeton, 

C. W. Kelly, Louisville, 

S. P. Craig, Stanford, 

J. W. Crenshaw, Cadiz, 

J. M. Hollo WAY, Louisville, 
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J. W. Pritchett, Madisonville, A. D. Price, Harrodsburg, 

M. E. PoYNTBR, Midway, W. O. Egberts, Louisville, 

J. S. Wise, Covington, T. B. Greenley, Ord. 



DELEGATES TO THE INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL CONGRESS. 

Dudley S. Reynolds, Louisville, DaviI) W. Yandell, Louisville, 

M. G. McDonald, Louisville, Wm. Cheatham, Louisville, 

Boyd Cornick, Louisville, C. J. Rademaker, Louisville. 

Upon motion of Dr. J. M. Mathews, the expense account of the 
Secretary was allowed and ordered paid, and the Secretary instructed 
not to enroll as members those gentlemen joining the Society at its last 
meeting who failed to pay their initiation fee. 

The following resolutions, offered by Dr. Dudley S. Keynolds, of 
Louisville, were carried : 

Resolved^ That at the next meeting of this Society no volunteer papers shall 
be read until after all the standing and special committees shall have been 
called in regular order. 

Resolved^ That while we would encourage the presentation of volunteer 
papers at our meetings, the authors of all such shall hereafter furnish the titles 
of their contributions in writing to the Chairman of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments at least one week before the time of the meeting at which they are to be 
presented. 

Dr. J. W. Singleton, of Paducah, moved that when the American 
Medical Association meets in the month of May, the President of this 
Society shall appoint such members as delegates to the National Society 
as wish to attend, and the Secretary transmit to those appointed their 
credentials from this Society. 

Dr. M. F. Coomes moved a vote of thanks to the following : To 
the President for the able and efficient manner in which he has 
presided over the deliberations of this body ; to the Committee of 
Arrangements and citizens of Frankfort for the excellent method 
in which they have entertained the Society, and to Drs. Stewart and 
Wood, of the ** Feeble-minded Institute;" Mr. South, keeper of the 
penitentiary ; R. C. Steel, proprietor of the Capitol Hotel ; the Senate 
and House of Representatives ; the press of this city and Louisville, 
and the several railroad and navigation companies of the state for 

courtesies extended. 

During the session of the Society the following applicants for 
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membersliip having been favorably recommended by tbo Committee 
on Credentials, through its Chairman, Dr. H. M. Skillman, of Lexing- 
ton, were duly elected : 

George Osbobk, Dixon, Webster Co., J. O. Cabson, Bowling Green, 

J. S. Price, Frankfort, B. W. Stone, Hopkinsville, 

J. L. Price, Frankfort, Watt Hatnes, Moscow, 

J. Q. A. Stewart, Frankfort, T. B. Greenley, Ord, Jefferson Co., 

J. M. Mathews, Louisville, W. H. Phythian, Frankfort, 

BoTD CoRNiCK, Louisville, A. W. Johnstone, Danville, 

M. Gttt McDonald, Louisville, B. L. Coleman, Lexington, 

B. L. Willis, Winchester, J. S. Warren, Danville, 

W. W. EiCHMOND, Alexandria, N. J. Sawter, Frankfort, 

W. O. Bullock, Lexington, R. C. Thomas, Bowling Green, 

F. W. Major, Covington, Ap M. Vance, Louisville, 

T. A. Ayerdick, Covington, J. A. Lewis, Georgetown, 

W. O. Walker, Winchester, W. T. Risque, Payne*s Depot, Scott Co., 

J. C. Welsh, Nicholasville, R. S. Hart, Pisgab, Woodford Co., 

S. L. Helm, Nicholasville. 

The retiring President, Dr. J. L. Dismukes, declared the Society 
adjourned to meet on the second Tuesday in May, or May 13, 1879, at 
Danville. 

James H. Letcher, Bee. Sec'y. 
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ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT, DR. J. L. DISMUKES, 

OF MATFIELD. 



Members of Kentucky State Medical Society^ Ladies^ and Gentlemen: 

In assuming the daties of chairman of your society, I am 
before you in obedience to custom and a pre-arranged programme 
for the purpose of delivering the annual address to our society, to 
which has been added by the Committee of Arrangements, the 
oration of the chairman on Necrology. 

For us to address you to-night is the object of our assembling 
upon this occasion. Unexpectedly and providentially brought 
before you, to acquit myself in an appropriate and graceful way is 
perhaps one of the most delicate, as well as one of the most difScult, 
duties which ever devolved upon me. By an accident of life 
exalted from the second to occupy the first position in the State 
Medical Society, sighing that nature has not only claimed the 
greatest light from our official corps, but one of the fairest stars 
in all the medical world, I shall attempt modestly, as the occasion 
shall allow, to wear the honors of the hour, conscious that I draw 
around me the mantle of another and a greater than myself, who, 
though dead, still lives in fame, but most in the hearts of the 
medical men of Kentucky. 

In my official acts I ask your indulgence for inexperience, my 
aim being impartiality in rulings and justice in every thing. 

May we not indulge the hope that the *•' deathless part of him 
who died too soon," though filled with years and honors, broods 
o'er us to-night, to keep watch over our deliberations, charged 
with subtle thought for the good of the race and the amelioration 
of mankind. 

Well do we all remember the graceful old man, from whose lips 
fell words of wisdom, like gems of light, to enrich the minds of 
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those who sought after truth, or to gladden the heart of the weary 
and the heavy laden. 

Though our late president had climbed high the ladder of 
learning and renown, he never forgot the humble and lowly around 
him upon whom the hand of misfortune had been laid heavily and 
unkindly. Though a blazing diamond in the tiara of thought, 
and a deathless memory in the great, eventful past; though a 
star, a sun in the world of mind, and though now an immortal 
immateriality; though worid-wide in fame, and loved and hon- 
ored by the medical men of Kentucky, still he is most revered, 
loved, and cherished in the memories and enshrined in the affec- 
tions of the poor and needy in the bounds of his ministrations. 
Squalor and rags crowd not here to do him honor. It is a journey 
beyond their means and power; but rich, tear -jeweled prayers 
for long years have pierced the heavens, and borne the name of 
Lunsford P. Yandell beyond the sky. 

In common with all men who revere age and respect talent 
and power in the members of our profession, we deeply deplore 
the death of Dr. Yandell, sr., and sincerely sympathize with his 
family, who, in his death, have met with a great and irreparable 
loss. 

Burdened with the responsible duties of my position as acting 
chairman of our beloved society, filled with sorrow at the sudden 
death of our late distinguished and deeply lamented president, I 
undertake the task of presiding over this meeting with fear and 
trembling. Elected one year ago as your senior vice-president, in 
the city of Louisville, and as second in authority to the good and 
noble brother whose loss we sadly mourn, it was my pleasure to 
listen to the truthful and most elegant inaugural of him whom 
you had chosen as your chief executive for the year now about to 
close. Speaking of the objects and work of our association, and 
adverting modestly to the earnest labors he had performed during 
the last thirty-seven years in behalf of medical organization in 
Kentucky, his .parting words were: '^Advancing years admonish 
me that my part of the work must be completed soon, and that 
younger hands will in a little while take up the task. What re- 
mains to me I shall strive to faithfully perform.*' How prophetic 
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were the words of the great and good public servant who has 
passed away! In what perfect unison with the manly courage 
and sterling consistency of that devoted friend of the race did he^ 
promise to "faithfully perform what remained to him." As our 
enlightened and honored president, did his life-long friends doubt 
him when he concluded by saying, " I shall watch zealously over 
the honor and the interests of our society, and exhibit impartial- 
ity in all my rnlings and actions?*' Would he had lived to grace 
and honor this chair on the present interesting occasion. But 
since, in the providence of an all-wise God, he is not permitted to 
meet and mingle with us in body, may he be with us in spirit, 
zealously overlooking our deliberations, and with quondam care 
guiding us in our efforts to promote the interests, protect the 
honor, and secure the substantial advancement of our benign 
profession. 

I could cherish no higher ambition, as a member of the Ken- 
tucky State Medical Society, than to preside over the deliberations 
of this honorable body as your late illustrious president, Dr. L. P. 
Yandell, would have presided, had he lived to meet you this day. 
Whatever humble ability I may possess to promote the harmony 
and increase the efSciency of this organization, as providentially 
called to preside over your work, I freely dedicate to my brethren 
of the fraternity, confidently relying upon your abundant charity 
to forgive all errors of omission and commission, assured that the 
heart is right though the head may err. 

To other and abler hands than mine has been committed the 
labor of love — of recording circumstantially the birth, education, 
life, and work of Dr. Lunsford P. Yandell ; but it seems meet and 
proper that his unworthy successor in office should say something 
more of the spirit that has gone from our circle. 

Dr. Yandell was not only a good but a great man in his pro- 
fession. It is impossible to say any thing of his merits that has 
not been said a thousand times since his lamentable death. '^He 
was a genius of the highest, purest, and most honorable order. 
In the pursuit of truth he was honest, sincere, and brave, while 
his conscientious convictions became at once settled principles of 
action, to which he gave the devotion of his whole heart and the 
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wonderful energies of his strong and well-balanced mind. His 
gifted pen and eloquent voice, for the last half century, have 
always been ready to labor for the promotion of science, morals, 
religion, and humanity. During a long life of laborious useful- 
ness for the good of mankind he touched no subject that he did 
not adorn, and espoused no cause that was not in accordance with 
the highest- and purest teachings of morality." He died as he had 
lived — an honest, faithful, and fearless Christian gentleman. He 
may have had his faults. Who has not? But his energetic life, 
and constant work for the good of his fellow-man, have shed so 
much light in the ranks of our profession, and the virtuous integ- 
rity and purity of his character have for fifty years exerted such 
a purifying and elevating influence upon his brethren of the heal- 
ing art, that who. can say that Lunsford Pitts Yandell has not 
lived wisely, nobly, and well? May his disenthralled spirit rest 
in peace. May his precious memory ever remain fresh and 
green in our minds and hearts! 

Death has made sad havoc in the ranks of our profession 
during the last twelve months. Among the shining ornaments 
that have been taken by the relentless monster from our com- 
panionship we must record the name of the late venerable and 
beloved Dr. Paul F. Eve, of Nashville, Tenn., who .departed this 
life during the month of October, 1877, after long years of great 
usefulness and honorable distinction in medicine and surgeiy; 
"after having spent nearly all of his adult life in the service of 
mankind, after braving the perils of the briny deep during many 
voyages in search of the means of medical and surgical knowl- 
edge in the Old World to relieve and bless the people of the 
Western Continent, he was suddenly, and without warning, gath- 
ered to his fathers amid the tears of his household and the sor- 
rowing regrets of his countrymen." Long and eventful was the 
career of our distinguished and venerable brother, and his loss 
is generally felt and greatly mourned throughout the civilized 
world. He was good and great in his profession, and noble in 
all the attributes which elevate and adorn the human character. 
While he occupied the highest position in the temple of scientific 
medicine and surgery on the American Continent, and was known 
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and honored as a medical man throughout Christendom, he was as 
plain and simple in manner as a child, always approachable hy 
the humblest as well as the greatest, and carried his heart in his 
hand for the good of his day and generation. In his chivalric 
sense of professional honor he always made himself beloved and 
revered by his brethren of the two continents, and left an imper- 
ishable example for the benefit of those who may come after him. 
Dr. Eve did not permit his precious life to waste in "inglorious 
ease," but spent its energies in the performance of the laborious 
duties of his profession, his last act being an act of kindness and 
benevolent attention to the sick under his charge. 

Such men as Paul F. Eve and Lunsford P. Yandell "never die. 
They may breathe their last breath, and their mortal bodies may 
be consigned to the silent tomb, there to remain until the trump 
of the final resurrection shall sound, when body and soul shall be 
reunited in living harmony, but their beneficent acts and teach- 
ings will live forever among men as parts of the immortal minds 
that gave them birth,*' 

Inasmuch as the line that separates Kentucky and Tennessee 
exists only on the map of our common South, and not in the 
hearts of their respective people, and inasmuch as Kentuckians 
and Tennesseeans have a common origin, and mingle in fraternal 
embrace in a common sorrow over the newly-made graves of our 
Eve and our Yandell, it is fitting that this society also pay its 
tribute of honorable respect and grateful memory to the good and 
noble Dr. Paul F. Eve, now no more. 

Let us now turn from the tombs of our illustrious dead, leaving 
them to fame and their God, for already long enough have we lin- 
gered to indulge our sorrow and regret, and address ourselves to 
other subjects more nearly concerning the living. 

About thirty-eight years ago steps were taken in this city 
which ultimately resulted in the fornaation of the Kentucky State 
Medical Society. A medical organization was then formed in the 
midst of jarring factions and a wilderness of medical opinion. 
The profession of Eastern and Central Kentucky was divided 
as active partisans of the medical schools in Lexington and 
Louisville, and the great majority of physicians throughout our 
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commonwealth were uninstracted in many essential truths ot 
medicine and surgery. Too often the followers of the healing art, 
like the pioneers of our first settlement, were thrown upon their 
own limited resources, and were frequently left to grope their 
way through the mysterious labyrinths of disease without chart 
or compass, depending upon the boundless forests for the means 
of relieving human suffering, and, for the ultimate recovery of 
their patients, upon the goodness and mercy of God. As the 
political and material welfare of our state were developed and 
assured, school after school of medical doctrines sprung into exist- 
ence and passed away. The lamps burning in the medical temples 
of the far East shed but a subdued and uncertain light over the 
obscure pathway of our fathers. It was only here and there that 
the genius of a McDowell, a Drake, Dudley, Caldwell, Bradford, 
Miller, Sutton, and Yandell arose above the general gloom of 
ignorance and selfishness, and, as gallant torch -bearers, led the 
shining way into "bright fields and pastures new." The origina- 
tors of this society found the great mass of medical men divided 
in councils, selfish in association, and unfraternal in the most 
reprehensible sense of the term, and left them united in common 
purposes, free and happy in the bonds of the brotherhood of a 
great and holy cause. Like Daniel Boone and his associates who 
set out to erect a glorious state in the midst of savages, from the 
woods and the wilds, and held their first assembly under the 
boughs of a wide-spreading beech, so the pioneers of our med- 
ical organization met, and labored, and pursued, under the most 
discouraging surroundings, for the union, fraternization, and 
advancement of Kentucky medicine. 

When we look around us to-day and behold the fraternal har- 
mony of this large assemblage of Kentucky doctors, we can 
exclaim, "What a work hath Grod wrought in our midst I" Let 
us with glad hearts congratulate ourselves that many of the evils 
associated with our past medical history have been swept away 
by a more enlightened public opinion, and that very many of the 
objects cherished in the formation of this society have been hap- 
pily accomplished for the good of ourselves and our fellow-men. 
Let us defend and sacredly cherish the honors of our profession, 
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its victories of the past, and the names and the virtues of our 
medical ancestry whoso work is before .us. May we ever be true 
and devoted to our high calling I May the benign spirit which 
animated the minds of our fathers in medicine, ever animate us 
in our work of beneficence 1 When we come to lay aside the 
implements of our warfare against disease and death, may we, in 
imitation of our honored dead, be consigned to our last silent 
repose amid the tears of our loving brethren and the sorrowing 
regrets of a common humanity. 

Members of the Kentucky State Medical Society, take fresh 
hope and renewed courage ; our association is no longer an experi* 
ment. The darkest hour before the day-dawn of its success has 
passed and gone; and however much we may lament the sad truth 
that its cherished founders could not remain with us till now, their 
work in its behalf is finished, and it is well done. It is left to us 
as their grateful successors to take up the task where they have 
left off, and .fight it out faithfuU}'^ and gloriously for the benefit of 
future generations. 

For the last fifty years the followers of rational medicine in 
Kentucky, in spite of antagonistic school influences and warring 
divisions, have fought a good fight against the powers of dark- 
ness and ignorance. Without legislative protection worthy of the 
name, but with fraternal concord of action among ourselves, for 
the last quarter of a century we have labored for the common 
purposes of medical education and improvement. The profession 
of Kentucky has been the architect of its own fortunes and the 
gallant defender of its own honor and safety. While hordes of 
merciless vampires have been flocking in upon our people year 
after year, sucking their life-blood and filching their substance, 
and while soulless sciolists have bankrupted the purses of our cit- 
izens, our petitions to our legislators have been met with an inat- 
tentive ear, or, worse, with emasculating amendments. Too often 
the wise and merciful demands of science and humanity upon the 
law-making power for the removal of the causes of disease, and 
for the protection of the state against medical impostors, have 
been ignored by those who cared more for the locking and dam- 
ming some insigui^cant creek, than for the health and happiness 
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of the people. Their purses and property, say they, should be 
protected in law j but their lives and their health are left the legit- 
imate prey to disease and sciolism. The law now upon the statute 
book of Kentucky "for the protection of the people of Kentucky 
against empiricism," though it is a feeble step in the right direc- 
tion, is practically a failure. It can not be enforced in this Ee- 
publican-Democratic state of ours, because blackjack political 
hucksters, from candidates for constable and coroner up to am- 
bitious aspirants for congressional honors, will not declare for its 
enforcement. We must have strong enactments by our general 
assembly to protect, in earnest and most efficiently, our fellow- 
citizens from wrong and outrage in medical affairs. To this end, 
then, the course of medical study should be a statutory require- 
ment, under prescribed competency in preceptors; and the time 
employed in the actual study of this course of books be among 
the requirements of this regulation as prerequisites to attending 
medical lectures, and some law be devised so that this can not be 
evaded. 

Bach student should be required to read certain specified text- 
books at least once before attending lectures. This to be certified 
to under oath by his preceptor, before the county court. This 
certificate to be presented on going to a medical college, when a 
rigid examination, in writing, should be given him by each pro- 
fessor, on his particular branch, and then passed to the other pro- 
fessors for their careful inspection and vote; each examination 
bearing no name, but each one numbered. This examination 
always to be during the first two weeks of the session beginning 
in October. Each session to be six-months long. For graduation, 
among other requirements, the candidate should have answered 
to the roll-call, and have been under the training of a certain 
number of lecturers on Materia Medica, Anatomy, Physiology, 
Chemistry, Practice, Obstetrics, and Diseases of Women and 
Children, and Surgery for three whole sessions of prescribed 
length. Allowing no ticket or certificate of attendance after the 
third week in the session, and these facts to be attested, under 
oath, by the professor in each of these branches. The pupil be 
required to be present at the first lecture in th^ course, and to con- 
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tinae till the last in the Bossion. No graduating fee ought ever 
to be allowed. And for proprietary medicines the law ought to 
require that their composition and combination be labeled upon 
«ach bottle or package, or their preparation prohibited by the 
state. Such legislation would give to the people a medical educa- 
tion not just skilled enough to conceal the right and pursue the 
wrong, but those who were too learned to do otherwise than know 
the right and pursue it. For it should be no credit to a physician 
that he is au fait in the theory of his profession ; for, not to be 
so, is not only shameful, but absolutely criminal ; and he who with- 
out qualification would impose himself upon an incredulous or an 
ignorant community deserves the detestation of all good men in 
addition to the stringent pains and penalties of a criminal code. 

We hear a great deal said nowadays about "state medicine," 
** public hygiene,*' and "general sanitation," and their importance 
in securing the public safety and happiness. In referring to these 
powerful agencies of social benefaction, we can but regret that the 
law-makers of Kentucky, in their legislative wisdom, have not 
properly appreciated the subjects thus embraced. Nor do we 
expect to see the " new departure " taken in our domestic policy 
until our General Assembly shall be composed of a sufficient 
number of medical gentlemen, with other truly intelligent and 
public - spirited citizens of all trades and professions, who shall 
come together at the capital to counsel for the health, happiness, 
and length of years of our race, as well as for the wealth and 
prosperity of their constituents. Then, and not till then, may 
we expect wholesome and substantial legal enactments for the 
protection of Kentuckians against fraud and imposture from 
quack doctors, and for the conservation and promotion of the 
general safety. 

Since the formation of this society, if we mistake not, eight 
hundred or a thousand physicians have identified themselves with 
its good work. Medical associations have been organized and 
made efficient in every city, large town, and populous county in 
the state. Medical teaching has been improved and advanced fully 
up to the demands of an advanced state of science. The great body 
of our profession, hitherto divided and selfish, has, to a remark- 
able degree, become united and harmonious for the good of all. 
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The great question is now, and must be for the future, how to 
achieve fraternal results in the formation and maintenance of 
medical societies, and how to identify the whole profession in the 
salutary work of enlightening, purifying, and consolidating the 
labors of medical men, not only in Kentucky, but throughout the 
civilized world. The age of buncombe and spread-eagleism has 
passed. Solid and enduring facts are in demand. The theorie9 
of speculative enthusiasts, unsupported by reason and common 
sense, are being swept away by truthful and painstaking research. 
The necessities of the times require facts, and, in the language of 
Buskin, " we want downright facts at present more than any 
thing else." 

At our last meeting in Louisville, Drs. W. U. Martin, L. P. 
Yandell, jr., W. A. Atchison, Joseph W. Thompson, and C. H. 
Thomas were appointed to take steps toward securing the erection 
and maintenance of a state inebriate asylum in this common- 
wealth. This was a move in the right direction. Its merciful 
accomplishment is of the utmost importance to the social well- 
being of our people. We are not aware that any thing has been 
done in the matter, which we deem a great public necessity. At 
least no provision has yet been made by our legislature for the 
care, reformation, and reclamation of the thousands of confirmed 
drunkards which pollute the highways and byways, and darken so 
many homes of Kentucky. Alcoholism is still permitted to spread 
as a withering blight and curse upon our fellow-citizens, almost 
without rebuke, and utterly without remedy from our law-makers. 
Our state has done much in the way of general philanthropy. 
Its Lunatic Asylum, Feeble-minded Institute, and Home for the 
Care and Education of the Blind, all attest its princely liber- 
ality and generous benevolence. But with a government out of 
debt and money in the treasury, she fails to adopt measures to 
strike at the root of the many difficulties under which we are 
laboring from alcoholism, and under which we shall continue 
to labor unless the proper means are secured for public relief. 
Drunkenness being at once the prime and exciting cause of over 
one half of the insanity and idiocy of civilized society, both 
in parents and children, ought we not to use the most earnest 
endeavors to utterly destroy that which corrupts the blood of 
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unborn millions, taints the stream of generation at its fountain 
head, entails upon the offspring a natural taste for the ''sins of 
their fathers to the third and fourth generation '' of those who 
love strong drink, and leaves a foul blot of inheritance upon the 
human race? To remove the causes and effect the cure of con- 
firmed alcoholism is one of the highest and most sacred duties of 
the medical profession of the present age. As physicians are often 
the directors and arbiters of the moral destinies of the people, 
ought they not, as friends of humanity, to exert themselves to the 
utmost to relieve their fellow-men of a social affliction, which is 
as crnel as death, and as remorseless as the decrees of fate? 
Should not every means and every effort in the power of science, 
of morality, of religion, and the law, be used ; and every influence — 
political and religious — be strained to deliver the drunkard, and 
his helpless, blood-cursed offspring from living destruction, dis- 
graceful affliction, and dishonorable graves — the leprous-distilled, 
Cain-marked curses of an original germ-cell ? We have no hesi- 
tation in saying that if the General Assembly of the State of 
Kentucky will be prompt and liberal in its appropriation for 
the establishment and maintenance of one or more properly-con- 
ducted inebriate hospitals for the ciire of drunkenness and the 
prevention of lunacy and idiocy, in ten years from this date 
one of our asylums for the insane can be dispensed with, and 
hundreds of our fellow - citizens can be permanently cured and 
reclaimed from the horrors of habitual intemperance — alcoholism. 
We are fast becoming a nation of drunkards. Let us make no 
more new ones. Let us purify the blood in the law of inherit-, 
ance; and to accomplish this most laudable object, we should 
devote our best energies, and never cease agitating the question 
until it is happily attained. The members of our profession in 
Kentucky have good and noble work to perform in this matter, 
and may God in his mercy enable them to secure this great bless- 

ing in our day and generation. 

* 

Another subject of paramount importance to the welfare and 
happiness of Kentucky was introduced at Louisville, in April, 
1877, for the consideration of this association. Dr. W. B. Rod- 
man, of this city, proposed that there should be a state board of 
health provided by our legislature. Dr. T. S. Bell, of Louisville, 
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Dr. J. Baker, of Shelby ville, and Dr. Eodman, of Frankfort, were 
constituted a committee to take charge of that subject, and devise 
and perfect plans to secure its successful accomplishment. The 
profession all over the state has responded in earnest co-operation 
for the attainment of the end in view. The thanks of the mem- 
bers of this society are eminently due and should be promptly 
tendered to this committee for their labors and success in this 
matter. 

Medicine and surgery have nobly succeeded in Kentucky, not- 
withstanding the civil power has been practically against them. 
Our high and necessary demands upon our law-makers for the 
relief and protection of our fellow-citizens have been too often 
defeated by the sinister efforts of our professed friends, and fre- 
quently by those of our own household. But, thanks to a kind 
and merciful Providence, we have a commonwealth of our own as 
wide as the great world and as boundless in its munificence as the 
goodness of Grod. Let it be our aim and honorable ambition to 
defend and extend its conquests, and protect its honor to the end 
of our lives. 

Gentlemen, there is much more that might be said of a suggest- 
ive character concerning the past and future operations of this 
association, but I am admonished that " brevity is the soul of wit" 
on the present occasion. I shall conclude by expressing my sin- 
cere wish that the deliberations of this intellectual body may be 
characterized by the utmost harmony and good feeling, and that 
every thing done and said in the twenty-third annual session of 
the Kentucky State Medical Society may redound to the instruc- 
tion and progress, and to the fraternal happiness of the medical 
profession of our beloved commonwealth. 

It woald be something less than graceful to close these exer- 
cises without acknowledging the honor done us by the fair faces 
before me to-night, who with their presence and smiles have 
graced the occasion. It is in keeping with your sex, from the 
remotest days, to foster the good and encourage the noble and 
the true in humanity's cause. What would life be without your 
smiles? What our cares without your sympathy? While your 
very presence renders earth only something less than heaven, ' 
your frowns become the purgatory of the soul, and no cause pros- 
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pers dimmed by your tears. The Promethean fires which yet 
burn in your eyes tell us all of Paradise was not lost to man in 
bis fall, and that the light of heaven still lingers there like some 
sweet dream of Elysian enchantment and beauty. The most beau- 
tiful flowers in the garden of the heart are watered by woman^s tears 
and tended by her hands. If she lost us Paradise she gained us 
heaven, for was she not the mother of the "Great Physician?" 
Does not mankind owe the American government to the mothers 
of Washington and Jefferson ? Who were Cornelians jewels? Da 
not the great of earth owe all their manheod to the early lessons 
learned around the hearthstone, and are not fame and wisdom the 
development of the mother's counsels and teachings ? Distress 
and human woe move and melt her, and it is her very weakness 
and silvery gentle voice that curbs the passions of men and 
enthrones Mercy in Eeason's palace. What though she be not 
formed for strife, for navies, and for wars, yet she leads the heart 
captive, and, a very goddess upon the hearthstone, she erects her 
altar among the children, gentlemen, and Christians of the land. 
Pure, brave, forbearing, constant, submissive, but in her moral 
and emotional being superior to man, and in her intellectual 
force only something different, she yet gives all the elegance 
and the polish that belongs to Christian nations, and modifies the 
whole fabric of society. She impressed the great character and 
charm of her being upon the history of our race in the scene of 
that grand moral drama on earth, when the " Great Physician of 
the soul" came to bind up the broken-hearted and the "bruised 
reed," and pour the " oil of consolation " in the wounded soul. 
Then she acted well her part, for 

" Not she with trait'rous kiss her Saviour stung, 
Not she denied him with unholy tongue. 
She, when Apostles shrank, could dangers brave — 
Last at the cross and earliest at the grave." 

But, enough. I shall not attempt further to persuade you 
how dear you have ever been to man, nor to bind wreaths and 
bouquets to cast at the feet of intelligence and beauty to com- 
memorate this love. But thanking you for your presence on 
'this occasion, bid you good night, and a long farewell — worda 
that bear the sweetest and saddest meaning of life ! 
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AN ADDRESS UPOK THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE LATE 
PRESIDENT ELECT OF THE KENTUCKY STATE 

MEDICAL SOCIETY. 



BY RICHABD O. COWLING, A.M., M.D. 



Mr, President and Gentlemen of (he Kentucky State Medical Society: 

The circumstances of our meeting one year ago in Louisville must 
be fresh in the minds of many now present. The success which at- 
tended that session has ever since been a matter of congratulation to 
the friends of the organization. In fullness of numbers it had not 
been surpassed, nor ever before had there been more individual effort 
to render the work of the Society worthy of its station and its name. 
I am sure, too, that few could have gone to their homes without the 
most pleasant recollections of the kindly greetings which had been 
interchanged by representatives of our profession from nearly every 
portion of our state. You will remember, also, that nature herself lent 
assistance to the success of our meeting, and smiled upon us with the 
balmiest days of her earliest spring. 

Looking back to those pleasant hours to-night, I know that even if 
the commemorative occasion did not bring it up, prominently before 
our minds must rise the circumstances which attended the election of 
the President who, sadly, was never to take his seat. 

The applause which rang out from that full assemblage when his 
name was. presented, told how universally and how heartily he had 
been chosen. Friends formed in a generation gone by, whose admi- 
ration and respect had grown deeper with frosting heads, joined in the 
stormy approval along with the youthful members who but yesterday 
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were admitted to our ranks. And when the old warrior came forward 
And 80 gracefully acknowledged the compliment which had been paid 
him, I am quite certain that if there were those present who had 
wished for other things, **even the ranks of Tuscany did not forbear 
a cheer." 

Alas, that our work had been so long deferred ! Not that he needed 
it to fill up the measure of his fame, though I know he lovingly prized 
it, but that our association should have missed the honor of his pres- 
idency. Alas, that to-night, instead of his graceful words of cheer and 
his wise counsels for our welfare, we should meet to mourn his loss 
And to listen to this feeble record of his virtues and his worth. 

I shall not attempt any detailed account of the life of Lunsford 
Pitts Yandell. Several are already in print ; one by the venerable 
Professor Theodore Bell, his friend and pupil, in a masterly eulogium, 
delivered at the late commencement of the University of Louisville ; 
another singularly succinct and exact by Dr. Toner, in the Nashville 
Journal of Medicine, and sketches in various other medical journals 
of the country. Besides these, he had, with his own modest and grace- 
ful pen, furnished for Dr. Lindsey the data for his biography, which 
will appear in the Medical Annals of Tennessee. 

He was the son of Wilson Yandell, a doctor of high repute, and of 
Elizabeth Pitts, whose virtues he ever bore in most affectionate remem- 
brance. He was born near Hartsville, Tenn., July 4, 1805. He was 
taught at first by his mother, then at a neighboring school, and later at 
An academy in Murfreesboro. 

He commenced the study of medicine with his father when he was 
seventeen years old. At eighteen he went to Lexington, Ky., to attend 
his first course of lectures in the Transylvania University. His second 
course was taken in Baltimore, in the University of Maryland, where 
he graduated in 1825. He practiced for awhile in his native state. 
And in 1831 he was elected professor of chemistry in the Transylvania 
University, at Lexington, Ky. , succeeding Dr. Blythe. He removed 
to Louisville in 1837, and assisted in the foundation of the University 
of Louisville. He remained in that institution for twenty years, filling, 
at various times, the chairs of chemistry, pathology, and physiology. 
In 1S57 he went to Memphis, and for a short period was professor of 
practice in a school then in existence there, but which closed at the 

3 
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breaking out of the war. He was admitted to the Presbyterian min- 
istry in 1862, and was for awhile pastor of a congregation at Dancey- 
ville, Tenn. He returned to Louisville at the close of the war, when 
he resumed the practice of his profession. He died of pneumonia, at 
the house of his son, Dr. L. P. Yandell, jr., February 4, 1878. 

Such is the brief outline of his career. To fill the scanty frame 
with the likeness it contained — ^to portray the lineaments of the char- 
acter and delineate the features of the mind and will which made up 
one of the most extraordinary men which our profession in this state 
has produced — is my present task. Nor is it a simple task. There 
are many before me who can judge how nearly the representation 
agrees with the original. To those, perhaps, what I might say of 
our lost leader signifies but little, so deeply has he stamped his own 
image upon their minds. A wrong color might offend but can not 
deceive; yet, haply, because the record I bear is an official record, 
directed by this, the highest body of the profession in the state, 
in it may some time be sought an estimate of Dr. Yandell when 
other actors occupy the scene. This would demand that care be 
taken that no improper estimate was left by one who professed to 
know him. But it is of even greater importance that what I know 
would have been his wishes, upon such an occasion as this, should 
be respected. More than all, men would be offended if the truth and 
the whole truth were not told to the best of my ability. 

I can not recall the time when I did not know Dr. Yandell ; but 
it was only upon my entrance into the profession that I had opportunity 
of judging his character. When I was a boy, he impressed me as 
being a severe man, and I think that this was generally the first 
impression he made upon those who met him or those who saw him 
but little. His habits of work and study, the gravity of his appear- 
ance, nay, even the exactness of his politeness, concealed from the 
stranger his exceedingly social nature. He formed few special inti- 
macies with the members of his profession, but he bore most friendly 
feelings toward them, and no man prized more highly its return. His 
features would always light up at the recountal of a kindly speech 
that had been made of him, and a hearty acknowledgment would 
always follows. He mixed a great deal with the doctors of Lodisville, 
but chiefly in the several societies. His manner there to old and young 
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was exceedingly kiud. At the meeting of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, called to take action upon his death, Dr. Turner 
Anderson, in his remarks, dwelt forcibly upon the courtesy and fair- 
ness which had always characterized Dr. Yandell in his debates before 
that body. He was, in fact, not a demonstrative man to the world in 
general. Great dignity was the chief characteristic of his manner, 
but upon occasions he showed the deepest feeling. In his devotion 
to his family he took not a single thought of himself. Seldom was 
there such a father, and in the society of the little ones of his chil- 
dren's households the pleasure of his existence, seemed to culminate. 
I refer to this trait which is common with many men, for it was more 
than naturally prominent in Dr. Yandell. It is diiEcult to recall him 
in his later years separated from his grandchildren. He scarcely 
ever appeared in public without them. They, with their little friends, 
fiUed his carriage to the brim when he rode ; they flocked around him 
as he walked ; they chattered about him as he sat at his work. The 
last three years of his life were almost incessantly occupied b% him in 
writing the Medical Annals of Kentucky, and these little people accom- 
panied him from the beginning to the end of his work. 

There were others, too, to whom he showed feeling. He warmed 
toward men in books. He spoke enthusiastically of his favorite 
authors in general literature, as in his profession, and of many of 
the men whom he had met in controversy, he bore the frankest 
testimony of their worth. He had a chivalrous devotion to woman- 
hood. I doubt if ever in his long life he dropped a disrespectful word 
toward one of the gentler sex. He was twice married to women of 
singular goodness, and of the love he bore his companions, and the 
influence they had upon his life, he records the most grateful testi- 
mony. He delighted in female society, and women were instinctively 
drawn toward their knightly devotee. The kindness of his heart 
showed itself in many ways. His services and his purse were freely 
drawn upon by the poor. He was markedly polite to his inferiors. 
Some one laughingly told me his consideration for servants was tire- 
some. Bather than rouse his hostler and his horse, he made his night 
visits on foot on one occasion when his patient lived three miles 
away, and he then a man nearly seventy. 

I have dwelt upon the social nature of Dr. Yandell's disposition. 
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for I know that to maDy it was not fully known. There were other 
traits in his character, and events in his history that stood out so prom- 
inently as to obscure somewhat his kindly side to the knowledge of the 
world at large. He was a thoroughly determined man, and his energy 
was equal to his will. Moreover, he was absolutely brave. He never 
shirked a duty for the fear of unpleasant consequences, and the result 
was that from first to last he had many controversies. He was a pro- 
fessor in the Transylvania School of Medicine when it was in the 
heyday of its fortune. In spite of this, he believed that its empire 
must fail, and a school in Louisville supersede it. When he had 
made up his mind to this he speedily acted upon his belief, gave up 
his chair at Lexington, and went to Louisville to assist in the foun- 
dation of the University there. The severance of the old ties and the 
birth of the rival institution of course provoked an angry discussion, 
and in it he took his part. The growth of the University of Louis- 
yille to its unexpected proportions and the changes necessary, or 
thought to be necessary, to its welfare, brought on many others, in 
which he was champion of a side. Nay, more, when he had appar- 
ently long retired from the arena, and was wholly disconnected with 
the schools and their animosities, when other men took it upon them^ 
selves to open the record and wage the old war, again he was there as 
of old to do battle. And I am obliged to record, too, that I believe 
he was glad to be there. He was never a quarreler ; but I think when 
the glove was thrown to him, he picked it up with feelings akin to 
enthusiasm. I witnessed on^ of his encounters, and I do not think I 
ever saw so skillful and so severe a debater as he then showed him- 
self to be. 

But he never harped on these things ; never disputed for the sake 
of dispute. Satire he laughed at sometimes, but never attempted in 
the slightest. When he wrote or spoke against any one he shot right 
at the mark. When unprovoked, sentiment was his natural vein. 
Some one was laughing to him about the gushing speeches which had 
been made in one of the meetings of the American Association, but 
he said he delighted to see it; that good feeling was to be valued far 
above words. And this meant a great deal from him, for he was the 
most scholarly man the profession in Kentucky has produced. 
^ Dr. Yandell was in his seventy-third year when he died. Few 
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would have detected from his appearance and his Jiabits that his age 
was so great. His carriage was erect, save the inclination of his head, 
which was bowed in thought; his step was firm and elastic, and he 
walked with a swinging stride. I have already related his powers 
as a pedestrian upon one occasion. He showed even others more 
remarkable. A few years ago only, while 'on a botanizing tour, he 
was attracted by a piece of mistletoe, which his young companion 
declining to get, he climbed a considerable distance to secure. Only 
last fall he spent a day in the fields shooting, enduring the fatigue 
without difficulty, and securing his share of the game. His physical 
endurance was rather strange, too, as his health — while rarely seriously 
interfered with until his fatal illness — was never robust. But it was 
rather the youthfulness of his disposition in many things, and not of 
his physique, that I wished to record. He did not expect the ordinary 
aids which the young naturally render to the old. In fact, they rather 
annoyed him. Not that he ever gave the painful exhibition of the 
would-be young man, but that he expressed his natural feelings. He 
liked young men, and invited their society, and entered into their, 
feelings. He had great faith, too, in youth. At one time it was 
sneeringly said that the University was in the hands of boys. He 
publicly declared that the boys were in many respects better than the 
men of his day. When Prof. Holland was elected to the chair of 
chemistry in the University, the one which Dr. Yandell had in former 
times occupied, he was a graduate of but one year's standing. It was 
human nature to think that his old work could not be successfully 
carried on by one so deficient in years, but it was Dr. Yandell himself 
who urged upon him to accept the chair, and for a whole month he 
faithfully attended his lectures, sitting with the students upon the 
benches, giving him what criticism he thought necessary, encouraging 
him by his praise both to himself and others. Dr. Holland spoke of 
this incident in his remarks before the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Louisville. 

The religious phases of Dr. YandelFs character have been described 
so elaborately and so well by Prof. Bell that I need not dwell upon 
them here. His first public utterance as a teacher in Lexington was 
in defense of Christianity. JBis life thenceforward was consistently 
in that path, and in 1862 he entered the ministry of the Presbyterian 
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Church. LoDg before that he had delivered many public lectures in 
Louisville upon the supports which science gave to religion, and the 
analysis of the latter-day philosophy failed to shake him in his aucieut 
belief. He conversed much upon the subject in late years, and in the 
form of reviews wrote one or more papers upon it. 

To Prof. Bell I must also leave the estimate of Dr. Yandell as a 
naturalist. 

And I reach at last his direct relations with the profession of 
medicine. In these we view him as a practitioner, a teacher, and a 
writer, and in an ascending scale. Least of all was he a practitioner 
of medicine; circumstances early led to this. He records himself his 
boyish taste for natural science. , A copy of Goldsmith's Animated 
Nature opened to him, he says, a world of delight. Chemistry was 
his first love, dampened somewhat by imperfect presentation in Tran- 
f sylvania, but rekindled under the fiery words of De Butts at Baltimore, 
upon whose powers he dwelt with delight in his autobiographical 
sketches. 

He practiced awhile upon his return from college in Tennessee, but 
the position in Transylvania was early offered him. Chemistry he 
taught for six years in Lexington, and chemistry was the chair he 
accepted in Louisville. He added to it later, in the exigency of the 
school, that of pathology, teaching both branches, and still later was 
transferred to physiology. The chair of materia medica was offered 
him long before this, but he declined it, that Mitchell might come into 
the school. He afterward regretted that he had been obliged to do 
this. He believed that it would have been better for him to h^ve 
been weaned from his predilections toward a less practical branch, and 
forced to give himself up to one which bore directly upon the every- 
day duties of his profession. Perhaps other causes combined to draw 
him away from clinical study and cultivation of practice at a time 
when it was most important for him to do so. He was devoted to 
natural science, and he did not see, or at any rate did not care if he 
did see, that it was drawing him away from the path of a doctor. The 
income from the school in those days was very large, and there was no 
necessity for his making exertion outside to increase his means. Be 
all this as it may, I think I am right »in saying that, comparatively 
speaking, the relations he bore the profession as a practitioner were 
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vastly inferior to those he bore as a writer or teacher. He had a fair 
3>ractice. He was no mean surgeon, too ; had cut for stone, and per- 
formed capital operations several times when he had been forced to do 
so; but practice was not nearest to his heart. He was much like 
John Hunter in this respect — a call interrupted him in his work. It 
was the science of medicine that he loved, rather than the art. His 
predilections were toward obstetrics. He was an early and persistent 
advocate of chloroform in labor. He was about the earliest practitioner 
in the state to recognize the value of potassic bromide. Sydenham 
was his ideal amoug medical philosophers, and his visiting list was 
adorned with quotations from him. ^^NaJtura sanat, ars curat,** and 
'^Primum est non noceri,** were transcribed in his later books. Never- 
theless he sometimes seemed to lend powerful aid to nature, and 
apparently ran some risks. He ordinarily gave drachm doses of 
muriate tincture of iron, and half-ounce doses of ergot. 

As a teacher he was in his element. On the rostrum his enthu- 
siasm came out. I never heard him lecture at the school, but I judge 
of the enthusiasm with which he entered upon his work by his conduct 
at the societies. He was the life of these ; the best of speakers and 
the best of listeners. It pleased him to see the work go on. If other 
men were disposed to take the floor, he waited ; but did they flag, he 
was always ready and always interesting. I have seen him, too, called 
up at unexpected times to address people on subjects other than 
medical, and never saw him make a failure. His career as a teacher 
of medicine extended over a period of nearly thirty years, and during 
this time he was connected in the Transylvania School and University 
of Louisville with many of the most distinguished men the country 
has produced, and the testimony of those who heard him was that he was 
among the best. Still, high as was his rank as a lecturer, he had even 
greater powers as a schoolman. He was a wonderful organizer. I do 
not wish to claim for him the credit of the foundation of the University 
of Louisville over his colleagues, but certain it is that but for his 
enthusiasm, his faith, his industry, his influence over the men who 
i¥ere to join the classes, the enterprise would not have had its speedy 
success, and if it grew to such proportions as it did by the wisdom of 
its managers, he was notoriously among the most influential of them. 
He built for himself a great monument in these schools. Its broad 
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foundation is laid in the hearts of thousands of practitioners in the 
West and South, and I am constantly reminded, by expressions of 
esteem I hear from many a one of them whose head is now grown gray^ 
how lasting was the material with which he built. 

But high as was Prof. Yandell's as a schoolman, I think that his 
chief fame will rest upon his character as a writer. No one in the 
southern ranks of medicine has surpassed him in his industry as an 
author or in the quality of his work. At his death he was the oldest- 
medical journalist in America save Hays. He commenced in 1832 
with the Transylvania Journal, upon which he continued until he 
removed to Louisville. He founded the Western Journal of Medicine^ 
which lived till 1857. He was [actively employed upon the Americaii 
Practitioner, and wrote a number of articles for the Louisville Medical 
News. I saw in a list prepared by himself in 1874 the titles of one 
hundred and seventy articles, which he had written to that date, but 
I imagine the untitled work he had accomplished was ten times thaty 
and at no period of his life was his pen so busy as in the last three 
years. He was a writer of classical purity. Indeed, Professor Yandell 
was early grounded in classical learning, and never gave up his study 
in this direction, nor his admiration therefor. He was thoroughly 
cultured, too, in belles lettres, delighted in poetry (I think he knew 
every line of Tennyson's Idyls by heart), and the models of his taste 
were of the best. He was singularly clear in his expressions. No one 
could find him tripping in his grammar or involved in his sentences. 
He wrote on almost every subject in medicine. His forte, however, 
was in medical biography. The Medical Annals of Kentucky, still in 
manuscript, is a marvel of excellence and industry, containing not 
only sketches of the lives of Kentucky doctors, but critical notices of 
their works from the days of Boone to the present. He was, too, the 
readiest of writers. He worked along, wholly undisturbed, sitting in 
the front oflSce of his son's house, where people were constantly'coming 
and going, and as I have before said, with the grandchildren literally 
hanging on to him. I have had many occasions personally to note 
this facility. He was one of the very few men I ever saw who could 
be depended on at any moment to furnish copy for a journal. The 
last paper he ever wrote was upon the "Diseases and Hygiene of Old 
Age," the proofs of which he attempted to correct upon his death-bed. 
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Those of you who read it in the Practitioner for February will agree 
with me, I am sure, in pronouncing it one of the most interesting of 
the many papers he had written. Alas ! that he should have neglected 
one of the precautions upon which he had laid so much stress, and 
become a victim of the disease which he had recorded as so fatal to 
the old. He met his fate manfully, of course. There was just one 
regret, that he could not live to finish the work in which he had been 
so wrapped up — the Medical Annals of Kentucky ; a heart-pang for 
the loved ones he left ; and I believe a passing thought that we should 
meet here to-night and he not be present ; and then he gave up concern 
for this world and waited without fear for the dawn of the next. 

God grant that from that last sleep into which he fell he wakes to 
the glorious resurrection in which he so firmly believed. 
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TRIBUTE TO LUNSFORD PITTS YANDELL, M. D. 



BY HENRY M. SKILLMAN, M. D. , OF LEXINGTON, KY. 



On Wednesday, April 5, 1878, during the Twenty-third Annual 
Session of the Kentucky State Medical Society at Frankfort, the fol- 
lowing was unanimously 

Resolved, That the part of the President's address proposing memo- 
rial resolutions to our late President, Dr. L. P. Yandell, be referred 
to a Special Committee, with Dr. H. M. Skillman, of Lexington, Ky., 
as Chairman, to report at present meeting. 

Frankfort, Kt., April 6, 1878. 
Dr. J. L. DisMUKEs: 

Sir — The undersigned, recognizing the eminent fitness of this 
Society, in annual session assembled, rendering a grateful tribute to 
the memory of Dr. L. P. Yandell, as suggested by the above resolu- 
tion, who so long and so faithfully ministered at the altar of medical 
science as teacher, author, and practitioner, and who passed away, 
clothed in the robes of his highest office, most respectfully submit the 
following : 

Whereas, The Kentucky State Medical Society having been 
officially informed of the death of Lunsford Pitts Yandell, which 
occurred after a brief illness at his residence in Louisville, Ky., on 
the morning of February 4th, desire thus publicly to express their 
sorrow at the death of one who began in Kentucky a life of remark- 
able usefulness and honor, and hereby tender its sympathy to the 
profession throughout the country, who so heartily appreciated his 
worth, recognized his abilities, and now hear with grief that he has 
passed away ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we cherish his memory as that of a learned and 
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skillful cultivator of medical science, an able and successful teacher 
and author, combining herewith the eminent virtues of a Christian 
gentleman, we declare his life a grand success, his example worthy 
of emulation, and his name worthy to be preserved among men. 

Besolvedf That in the death of Dr. Yandell the medical profession 
throughout the country will mourn the loss of one member distin- 
guished for useful and active service, an enthusiasm and loyalty to 
his profession bounded only by the best efforts of a useful and active 
life unusually protracted; the Kentucky State Medical Society, of 
which at the time of his death he was the President, a most valuable 
contributor; the state, a citizen beyond reproach; the church of God, 
an ornament, a bright and shining light. 

Resolved, That as we tender his family our sympathy at the irrepar- 
able loss they have sustained in the death of their venerated head, we 
may be permitted to point to his long and well-spent life; and that he 
died ripe in years and rich in the love of his fellow-men. 

H. M. Skillman, M. D., 
L. S. McMuRTRY, M. D., 
K. W. Gaines, M. D., 
C. H. Spillman, M. D., 
E. B. Richardson, M. D., 



" Ckymmittee. 
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RESOLUTIONS IN MEMORY OP THE LATE DR. 

PAUL F. EVE. 



The committee to whom was referred the duty of drafting resolu- 
tions of respect to the memory of the late Dr. Paul F. Eve, made the 
following report, which was unanimously adopted : 

The members of the Kentucky State Medical Society, in conven- 
tion assembled, have heard with the most painful feelings of the death 
of Dr. Paul F. Eve, late an honored teacher of medicine in Nashville, 
Tenn., and once Professor of Surgery in the University of Louisville, 
Ky. We are informed that Dr. Eve died at his post of duty in 
October last **amid the tears of his household and the sorrowing 
regrets of his countrymen," suddenly bringing to a close a long and 
attractive life of great honor among his fellow-men, and leaving a 
bright example for his professional brethren who may follow after 
him. Inasmuch as Dr. Eve's reputation as a physician, surgeon, and 
teacher is the common, property of our common country and of the 
world of mankind, we can but regard the loss of such a man as a 
great public misfortune, and worthy of universal sorrow; and therefore 
be it 

Bemlvedy That we deeply lament the death of Dr. Paul F. Eve, one 
of our honored fathers in medicine, and heartily commend the good 
and noble example of his brave and spotless life to the followers of 
our profession every where. 

Resolved, That a memorial page in the transactions of this Society 
be inscribed to the memory of the deceased as a perpetual reminder 
of our fraternal affection for our lately distinguished brother, "who 
has passed over the river, and is now resting underneath the shade of 
the trees in the paradise of God." 

J. W. Singleton, 
Geo. Beeler, 
J. D. Collins, 
R. O. Cowling, 
L. Beecher Todd, 
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Oldhamsburg, 


Oldham. 


1878 


Bullock, W. 0., 


Lexington, 


Favette. 


1873 


Carr, J. A., 


Princeton, 


Caldwell. 


1876 


Cook, John B., 


it 

9 1 


n 


1876 


Collins, J. D., . 


• 


(( 




Chenoweth, H., 


St. Matthew's, 


Jefferson. 


1876 


Coomes, M. F., 


Louisville, 


(( 




Cummins, D., , 


« 


(( 




Clemens, J. M., 


(4 


(( 


1869 


Cowling, R. 0., 




(( 


1872 


Child, Duff, 


• « 


(( 




Cook, G. J., . , , 


» • 1 


t( 


1871 


Chambers, J. M., 


Independence, 


Kenton. 




Craig, S. P., . . , 


Stanford, 


Lincoln. 


1869 


Cleaver, W. W., 


Lebanon, 


Marion. 


1869 


Chenault, B. C, 


Lexington, 


Fayette. 

(45) 
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LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE 



Yeab. 


Name. 


POST-OFPICE. 


County. 


1874 


Cassidy, R B., . 


Centerfield, 


Oldham. 


1874 


Callahan, John D,, . 


"Wilsonville, . 


Spencer. 
Woodford. 




Carter, D. D., . 


Versailles, 


1876 


Crenshaw, J. W., 


Cadiz, 


Trigg. 


1876 


Cullum, J. P., . 


Canton, . 


u 


1874 


Chilton, R. H., . 


Louisville, 


Jefferson. 


1877 


Cheatham, William, 


(( 


(( 


1877 


Crowe, John E., 


u 


(( 


1877 


Coffman, W. H., 


Georgetown, . 


Scott. 


1878 


Cormick, Boyd, 


Louisville, 


Jefferson. 


1878 


Carson, James 0., 


Bowling Green, 


Warren. 


1878 


Coleman, B. L., 


Lexington, 


Fayette. ' 


1876 


Dennis, Jacob M., . 


Hopkinsville, 


Christian. 


1878 


Dismukes, John L., . 


Mayfield, 


Graves. 


1874 


Dudley, C. F., . 


Pleasureville, ' . 


Shelby. 


1876 


Drake, 0. L., . 


Slaughtersville, 


"Webster. 


1875 


Diehl, J. J., . . . 


Henderson, 


Henderson. 


1876 


Dulin, J. L., 


Beverly, 


Christian. 


1877 


Duncan, E. M., 


Eddyville, . 


Lyon. 


1877 


Doherty, W. B., 


Louisville, 


Jefferson. 




Dunlap, R. W., 


Danville, 


Boyle. 


1877 


Dixon, A., 


Henderson, 


Henderson. 


1872 


Erwin, George T., . 


Danville, 


Boyle. 


1878 


Fairleigh, R. M., 


Hopkinsville, . 


Christian. 


1876 


Fuqua, W. M., 


K 


it 


1876 


Furman, W. B., 


Henderson, 


Henderson. 




Frazee, L. J., . 


Louisville, 


Jefferson. 




Force, E. D., . 


« 


(1 


1874 


Fenner, C. S., . 


« 


(( 




Foss, L. A., 


Laconia, 


ii 


1874 


Ford, J. S., 


Shelbyville, , 


! Shelby. 


1877 


Fenley, John, . 


Crittenden, 


Grant. 


1878 


Gaines, R. W., . 


Hopkinsville, . 


Christian. 




Gatchell, N. H., 


Hawesville, . 


Hancock. 


1869 


Gaillard, E. S., 


Louisville, 


Jefferson. 


1874 


Griffiths, T. J., 


(t 


(( 


1872 


Gordon, J. L., . 


« 


ti 


1872 


Goodman, John, 


u 


(( 




Goldsmith, W. W., . 


u 


(( 


1872 


Gale, R. H., 


It 


(( 


1872 


Given, A., 


11 


{( 


1874 


Gunterman, P., 


l( 


t( 


1876 


Griffiths, W. M., . 


C( 


(C 


1877 


Godshaw, C. C, 


(C 


u 


1877 


Gober, Ed. McD., . 


(( 


(( 


1877 


Gilbert, R. B., . 


(( 


« 




Grimes, L. A., . 


Concord, 


Lewis. 


1878 


Greenley, T. B., 


Ord, 


Jefferson. 


1877 


Gober, Daniel, . 


Louisville, 


u 


1875 


Hickman, L. B., 


Hopkinsville, . 


Christian. 


1869 


Hale, Josiah, 


Owensboro, 


Daviess. 


1876 


Hocker, R. Y., . 


Lowe's Cross-roads, 


Graves. 


1874 


Hanna, W. M., 


Henderson, 


Henderson. 


1875 


Hodge, J. A., . 


(( 


ii 


1875 


Howard, T. Y., 


Robard Station, 


(( 




Hewitt, R. C, . 


Louisville, 


Jefferson. 




Hollowav, J. M., 


«i 


a 


1870 


Holland, J. W., 


(( 


It 

■ 
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Ybab. 


Name. 


POST-OPFICE. 


County. 


1874 


Harwood, J. M., 


Todd's Point, . 


Shelby. 


1874 


Holloway, J. W., 


Keene, . 


Jessamine. 


1876 


Harris, L. J., . 


Hopkinsville, . 


Christian. 


1877 


Hume, L. N., . 


Taylorsville, . 


Spencer. 


1877 


Healey, John, ... 


Baywick, 


Marion. 


1878 


Haynes, Watts, 


Moscow, . 


Hickman. 


1878 


Hart, K. S., . • . 


Pisgah, 


Woodford. 


1878 


Helm, S. Li., 


Nicholasville, 


Jessamine. 


1874 


Ishmail, J. W ., 


Mount Olivet, 


Robertson. 




Ireland, J. A., . 


Louisville, 


Jefferson. 


1872 


Isham, K. H., 


({ 


f( 


1876. 


Johnson, P. P., 


Owensboro, 


Daviess. 


1872 


Johnston, D., . 


"Westport, 


Oldham. 


1876 


Jenkins, J. T., 


Uniontown, . 


Union. 


1876 


Jefferson, W. B., 


Trenton, 


Todd. 


1878 


Johnstone, A. W., . 


Danville, 


Boyle. 


1876 


Kimbley, J. T., 


Owensboro, 


Daviess. 


1876 


King, R. M., 


Madisonville, 


Hopkins. 


1871 


Keller, J. M., . 


Louisville, 


Jefferson. 


1872 


Knapp, James, . 


«( 


ft 


1872 


Kelley, C. W 


it 


ti 


1874 


Keeney, C. T., . 


Elk Creek, . ! 


Spencer. 
Henderson. 




Kitchell, N. A., 


Robard Station, 




Keller, Irvin, ... 


Louisville, 


Jefferson. 


1873 


Lovelace, L. M., 


Melburn, 


Ballard. 


1874 


Letcher, Ben, . 


Henderson, 


Henderson. 


1874 


Letcher, James H., . 


« 


it 


1871 


Larrabee, J. A., 


Louisville, 


Jefferson. 


1874 


Long, W. H., . 


(( 


i< 


1878 


Logan, B. P., . 


(C 


u 




Luten, S. W., . 


Cayce Station, 


Pulton. 


1876 


Linebaugh, J. T., 
Leake, K . G., . 


Guthrie, . 


Todd. 


1877 


New Haven, . 


Nelson. 




Letcher, J. P., . 


Lexington, 


Payette. 


1878 


Lewis, J. A., 


Georgetown, . 


Scott. 




McKee, A. R., . 


Danville, 


Boyle. 




Myer, J. M., 


(( 


it 


1871 


McGoodwin, P. B., . 


Princeton, 


'. Caldwell. 


1873 


McNary, H. P., 


(( 


ft 


1871 


McDowell, Harvey, . 


Cynthiana, 


Harrison. 




Mills, S. B., 


Louisville, 


Jefferson. 


1872 


McClellan, Ely, 


(( 


f( 




Moore, B. J., . 


St. Mary's, 


Marion. 


1878 


Maxwell, D. H., 


Paducah, 


McCracken. 


1876 


Miller, W. B., . 


Calhoun, 


McLean. 




Mooreman, J. W., . 


Sacramento, . 


(( 




Mattingly, C. P., . 


Bardstown, 


Nelson. 


1869 


Montmollin, J. M., . 


Ashland, 


Boyd. 




Mann, Charles, 


Nicholasville, 


Jessamine. 


1876 


Meany, W. B., 


Louisville, 


Jefferson. 


1876 


Marvin, J. B., . 


t( 


tt 


1877 


McDonough, John J., 


it 


li 


1878 


Mathews, J. M., 


it 


if 


1878 


McDonald, M. G., . 


(i 


ft 


1876 


McMurtry, L. S., 


Danville, 


Boyle. 
Pulton. 


1876 


Morris, John £., 


Pulton Station, 


1876 


McReynolds, J. 0., . 


Elkton, . 


Todd. 
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LIST OP MEMBERS OF THE 



Year. 


Namb. 


POST-OPFICB. 


County. 


1876 


Metcalfe, Joseph N., 


Garrettsburg, . 


Christian. 


1877 


Morrison, A. M., 


Goshen, . 


Oldham. 


1877 


McCormick, J. N., . 


Bowling Green, 


Warren. 


1877 


Martin, W. U., 


Lexington, 


Fayette. 




Moss, B. H., 


Buffalo, . 


Larue. 


1878 


Major, F. W., . 


Covington, 


Kenton. 


1870 


Newland, Oscar, 


Hopkinsville, . 
Bedford, 


Christian. 


1872 


Newkirk, J. T., 


Trimble. 


1877 


Neet, John D., . 


Versailles, 


Woodford. 




Owen, W. Talbot, . 


Louisville, 


Jefferson. 


1872 


Octerlony, J. A., 


(t 


ti 


1876 


Oppenheimer, L. S., 


(( 


u 


1874 


Onan, D 


Christiansburg, 


Shelby. 


1871 


O'Neal, W. S., . 


Verona, . 


Boone. 


1878 


Osborne, George, 


Dixon, . 


"Webster. 


1876 


Powell, J. N., . 


Corydon, 


Henderson. 




Porter, D. N., . 


Eminence, 


Henry. 


1876 


Pritchett, J. W., 


Madisonville, . 


Hopkins. 




Parsons, Charles W., 


Louisville, 


Jefferson. 




Palmer, E. B., . 


<( 


(( 




Payne, S. P 


Maxon's Mills, 


McCracken. 




Price, A. D., 


Harrodsburg, . 


Mercer. 




Poynter, M. E., 


Midway, 


Woodford. 


1877 


Pusey, H. K., . 


Garnettsville, . 


Meade. 


1877 


Peyton, J. P., . 


Hopkinsville, 


Christian. 


1877 


Pevton, J. C, . 






1878 


Phythian, W. H., . 


Frankfort, 


Franklin. 


1878 


Price, J. L., 


« 


u 


1878 


Price, J. S., 


(( 


It 


1870 


Quarles, A. G., . 


Moscow, 


Hickman. 


1878 


Bivers, Thomas, 


Hinkleville, . 


Ballard. 




Bonald,G. W., 


Louisville, 


jQfferson. 




Bogers, Coleman, 


« 


(( 


1878 


Bichardson, E., 


« 


« 


1871 


Boberts, W . 0., 


(( 


u 


1871 


Beynolds, D. S., 


ti 


u 


1877 


Bademaker, C. J., 


It 


it 


1876 


Bhodes, S. J., . 


South Carrollton, , 


Muhlenberg. 


1874 


Byon, W. E., . 


Simpson ville. 


Shelby. 


1874 


Benfree, C. J., . 


Pleasureville, 


Henry. 




Bawlins, James, 


Georgetown, . 


Scott. 


1876 


Batcliffe, C. T., 


Hopkinsville, . 


Christian. 


1876 


Bowland, A. A., 


Guthrie, 


Todd. 


1876 


Bussell, E. B., . 


Elkton, . 


Todd. 


1876 


Boyster, C. G., . 


Paducah, 


McCracken. 


1877 


Bodman, W. B., 


Frankfort, 


Franklin. 


1877 


Bodman, Hugh D., . 
Bichardson, E. B., . 


High Grove, . 


Nelson. 


1878 


Mount Sterling, 


Montgomery. 


1878 


Bichmond, W.W., . 


Alexandria, . 


Kenton. 


1878 


Bisque, W. T., . 


Payne's Depot, 


Scott. 


1876 


Smith, S. C, . . . 


Cairo, 


Henderson. 


1876 


Stewart, B., . . . 


Zion, 


n 


1874 


Swain, E. S., . 


Smithfield, 


Henry. 




Scott, P. B., 


Louisville, 


Jefferson. 




Speed, J. J., , 


(( 


n 




Satterwhite, T. P., . 


<( 


u 




Senteny, W. W., 


u 


(( 


1878 


Sanders, W. H., 


Smithland, 


Livingston. • 
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Ye£r, Name. 

1878 Singleton, J. W., 
1878 Saunders, Eeuben, 
1874 Speer, J. H., 
1873 Slaughter, D. S., 
Spillman, G. H., 
1877 Schoolfield, C. B., 

1877 Sirarall, W. T., 
1869 Skillman, H. M., 

1878 Stewart, John Q. A., 
1878 Stone, B. W., . 
1878 Sawyer, N. T., . 

Tucker, D. C, . 
1876 Thomas, J. P., . 

1872 Todd, C. H., . 
Todd, L. B., . 

1871 Taylor, R. W., . 
1876 Thompson, Pinckney, 
1869 Todd, O. D., 
1876 Trunnell, P. G., 

Thomson, D. D,, 

1876 Taylor, K N., . 

1873 Troutt, John R., 
Thompson, J. W., 

1874 Toon, Albert, . 
Trigg, H., 

1877 Thomas, C. H., 

1877 Truehart, P. P., 

1878 Thomas, R. C, . 

1876 Usher, F.M., . 
Ulrich, C. F., . 

1877 Von Donhoff, Edward, 

1878 Vance, ApM., . 
1869 Willis, S. W., . . 
1873 Wheeler, W. G., 

1873 Withers, O. B., 

1872 Watkins, S. S., 

1874 Webb, John, . 
1872 Wathen,W. H., 

1872 Wilson, F.C.. . 

1873 Walling, Willoughby, 
1877 Williams, John T., 

Wise, J. T., 

1874 Widney, C. T., 
1874 Winn, S. E., . 
1876 Wilson, W.M., 
1876 Whitlock, John A., 
1876 Wooseley, J. H., 
1876 Wheeler, James, 

1876 Williams, G. W., 

1877 Walker, Jacob B„ 
1877 Williams, T. D., 
1877 Williams, U. P., 

1877 Watson, J. S., . 

1878 Willis, R.L., . 
1878 Walker, W. O., 
1878 Warren, I. S., . 

Yandell, D. W., 
Yandell, L. P., . 



POBIS-OFPICB. 


County. 


Paducah, 

4( 


McCracken. 


Brownsborough, 


Oldham. 


Shelbyville, . 


Shelby. 


Harrodsburg, . 


Mercer. 


Dayton, . 


Campbell. 


Mount Sterling, 


Montgomery 


Lexington, 


Fayette. 


Frankfort, 


Franklin. 


Hopkinstille, 


Christian. 


Frankfort, 


Franklin. 


Danville, 


Boyle. 


Pembroke, 


Christian. 


Owensboro, 


Daviess. 


Lexington, 


Fayette. 


Hawesville, . 


Hancock. 


Henderson, 


Henderson. 


Eminence, 


Henry. 


Louisville, 


Jefferson. 


Lowe's Cross-roads 


it 
, Graves. 


Paducah, 


McCracken. 


New Liberty, 


Owen. 


Lagrange, 


Oldham. 


Covington, 


Kenton. 


Stanford, 


Lincoln. 


Bowling Green, 


Warren. 


Crutchfield, . 


Fulton. 


Louisville, 


Jefferson. 


Pine Grove, . 


Clarke. 


Hopkinsville, 


Christian. 


Parkersville, . 


Lyon. 


Owensboro, 


Daviess. 


Newcastle, 


Henry. 


Louisville, 


Jefferson. 


Covington, 


Kenton. 


Shelbyville, . 


Shelby. 


Glasgow, 


Barren. 


Paducah, 


McCracken. 


Newstead, 


Christian. 


Bainbridge, . 


(( 


Hopkinsville, . 


a 
tt 


Scottsville, 


Allen. 


Beech Fork, . 


Washington. 


Bridgeport, 


Franklin. 


Pageville, 


Barren. 


Winchester, . 


Clarke. 


Danville, 


Boyl. 


Louisville, 


Jefferson. 
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LIST OF HEMBEBS. 



1 



Year. Name, 

1877 Young, S. C, 

1877 Young, J. M., 

1877 Yager, S. C, 

1877 Yager, F. J., 



B. 


POSmOFFICE. 


COVKTT. 


• • 


Bennettstown, 


Christian. 


• • 


Hodgenville, . 


Larue. 


• • 


Sligo, 


Henry. 


• • 


Gampbellsburg, 


(( 



Honorary Members. 



Year. 


Name. 


POSIVOPFICB. 


State. 


1873 


Bowling, W.K., 


Nashville, 


Tennessee. 


1872 


Carson, W., 


Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 




Gross, S. D., 


Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania. 


1869 


Murphy, J. A., . 


Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 


1869 


Mussey, W. J±., 


• • • 


(( 


1872 


Williams, E., . 


• • 1 


u 


1872 


Woodward, J., . 


"Washington, . 


Dist. Columbia. 


1874 


Woodworth, J. M., S. 


U.S.M.R.S, » 


u 
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TWEKTY-FOUETH ANNUAL MEETING 



OF THE 



KENTUCKY STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY. 



First Day — ^Afternoon Session. 

The society met at the Broadway 
Methodist Church, Danville, Tuesday 
afternoon, May 13, 1879, at 2 o'clock, 
the president. Dr. Charles H. Todd, 
of Owensboro, presiding. 

After prayer by the Eev. Mr. Greene, 
of the Presbyterian Church, Dr. Lewis 
S. McMurtry, chairman of Committee 
of Arrangements, made the following 
address of welcome : 

Gentlemen of Kentucky State Medical Society: 

It is my pleasing duty, in behalf of 
the Committee of Arrangements, to 
welcome you to Danville. 

Eleven years ago the society as- 
sembled in our goodly little city, and, 
doubtless, many of those whom I now 
address retain pleasant recollections of 
that occasion. Eleven years of busy, 
active life necessitates many changes, 
and doubtless they are remarked by 
the older members at this moment. 
The highly gifted gentleman whose 
fluent speech so gracefully and cor- 
dially gave you welcome on that oc- 
easion now resides in a distant state, 
and permits us no more to enjoy his 
presence and his talents. The pure and 
venerable physician who was called 
from our midst to the duties of pre- 
siding officer then has long since passed 
over to the other side, and rests from 
those arduous labors which he faith- 



ftilly followed during half a century. 
That accomplished son of science,whose 
reputation extended beyond the con- 
fines of our continent, and whose bril- 
liant scientific work and elegant pres- 
ence graced that occasion, has been 
taken away in the midst of honors and 
usefulness, which are the heritage of 
this society. 

Other changes, too, have occurred 
during these years which press upon 
our recognition at this time. It has 
long been a keen regret that Ken- 
tucky's greatest surgeon rested in a 
neglected burying-ground, with noth- 
ing to indi.mte his connection with one 
of the greatest achievements of our 
century. It is a welcome change which 
has suitably marked his resting-place 
with appreciation of his great service 
to humanity. We are now within a 
few hundred feet of the place where 
Ephraim McDowell planned and exe- 
cuted the operation which has already 
given more than forty thousand years 
of active life to woman, and which 
promises in the future to dwarf the re- 
sults of the past. May we not be par- 
doned for the hope that his immortal 
spirit will benignly hover over our de- 
liberations during this session ? 

Your Committee of Arrangements 
desires to report that the chairmen of 
special and standing committees, as 
appointed at Frankfort one year ago- 
are ready to report in full, or by f 
as they are called in regular order 



TWBNTY-: 



ANNUAL SESSION 



The following invitations have been 
accepted by your committee for the so- 
ciety: The society is invited to visit 
the Kentucky Institution for Deaf 
Mutes this (Tuesdav) afternoon at 5 
o'clock to witness the method of im- 
parting ideas by means of signs. On 
Wednesday evening from 9 to 12 the 
members of the society will be received 
as follows: By Judge and Mrs. M. J. 
Durham; by Dr. and Mrs. A. B. Mc- 
Kee, and by Dr. A. W. Johnstone. On 
the same evening, during the same 
hours, a reception will be given the so- 
cle^ and His Excellency the Governor 
of ]£entucky at the Institution for Deaf 
Mutes. 

Once more, gentlemen, I bid you wel- 
come to Danville. 

The minutes of the last meeting was 
read and adopted. 

The chair appointed Dr. J. Hale, 
Owensboro, J. Baker, Shelby ville, and 
George T. Brwin, Danville, a commit- 
tee on credentials. 

The chairman of the Publishing Com- 
mittee, Dr. Coleman Bogers, made the 
following report : 

Louisville, Ky., May 11, 1879. 

To the President and Members of the Kenttieky 
State Medical Society : 

Gentlemen — ^We, the Committee on 
Publication, appointed at the last meet- 
ing of the society, beg leave to report 
that the contract for printing the trans- 
actions for 1878 was awarded Messrs. 
John P. Morton & Co., of Louisville. 
This firm did the printing, binding, 
wrapping, and stamping of four hun- 
dred and seventy-five pamphlets for 
)(115.50. 

EespectfuUy submitted. 

Coleman Eogebs. 

Chairman Comnnittee on Publication. 

The following are the reports of the 
treasurer, corresponding secretary, and 
recording secretary : 

REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE KEN- 
TUCKY STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY FOR 
THE YEAR ENDING MAY 13, 1879. 

1878. Dr. 
>ril 2, To cash on hand last report.. $78 18 
4, " rec'd at Frankfort 276 00 



1879. 
May 18, To cash received at DanviUe 

from J. H. Letcher, sec'y... $80 00 

$438 18 

1878. Cr. 

April 8, By expense allowed 

at Frankfort $68 25 
Nov. 6, " Morton's bill 

for 1878 3 60 

" 6, " postage on 
calls for old 
transactions. 36 

" 6, " printing res- 
olutions o n ^ jirr. 

quinine i n 

1878 3 00 

March 27, Morton & Co. for 

transactions 1878. 116 60 
1879. 
May 14, fial. to new acc't be- 
ing cash on hand.... 242 68 

$433 18 

J. A. Labrabee, 
Treasurer Ky. State Med, Society. 

Paducah, Ky., May 7, 1879. 

Kentucky State Medical Society, 

To J. W. Singleton, M. D., Cor. Sec'y. 
1876. Dr. 

April 6, To balance due me to date $6 00 

" postage April 7, to May 1... 4 86 

July, " postage on transactions 10 00 

" 24, "postage 30 

" 26, "postage 60 

1879. 
May, To advertising News, postage, 

etc 6 60 

$26 65 

1876. Cr.' 

April 7, By cash from Dr. D. D. 

Carter $6 00 

« 22, By cash from J. W. 

Wilson 3 00 

June 26, By cash from W. J. 

Beeker 3 00 

July 29, B^ cash from D. H. 

Maxwell 3 00 

Aug. 16, By cash from J. W. 

Thompson 3 00 

1878. 
April, By cash at Frankfort. 3 00 

$21 OO 

REGORDINO SECRETARY'S REPORT. 

• 

Mr. President and Gentlemen : 
Since our last meeting Dr. John L. 
Cook, of Henderson, O. L. Drake, of 
Slaughtersville, C. S. Fenner, of Lou- 
isville, S. C. Yeager, of Henry County, 
all active members of the society, and 
Dr. John M. Woodworth, S. U. S. M. 
H. S., Washington City, an honorary 
member of this society, have died. 
The deaths of Drs. J. Y. J^ewkirk, of 
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Bedford, and A. Gr. Quarles, of Mos- 
cow, which occurred previous to our 
last meeting, was not known in time to 
be included in the last report of the 
Committee on Necrology. 

Dr. J. T. Jenkins, Waverly, Union 
County, states that he is unable to at- 
tend the sessions of the society, and 
therefore tenders his resignation. 

.Dr. S. B. Winn, of Glasgow, contem- 
plates removing West, and wishes a 
withdrawal card. 

In exchange for our own I have re- 
ceived the transactions of the follow- 
ing state societies: Iowa, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Maine, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, and Colorado. 

Since the meeting of the society at 
Frankfort I have collected three hun- 
dred and fifty-five dollars ($355), for all 
of which amount I hold the treasurer's 
receipt. 

The expense account for the year 
closed is as follows : 

Postal-cards $8 67 

Stamps 8 29 

Telegram to Dr. Wirt Johnson, Secre- 
tary Miss. Med. Asso., Jackson, Miss. 90 

Stationery 7 76 

Printing notice of Danville meeting.... 7 76 
Express charges on same from Evans- 

ville 26 

Express charges on minutes to Dr. C. 

Ko^ers, Louisville 26 

Printmg 160 blank receipts 1 60 

Total expenses for the year $30 26 

I have procured reduced rates over 
the several railroad and steamboat 
lines in the state, and delegates who 
wish to take advantage of this reduc- 
tion can do so by procuring from the 
secretary certificates of attendance. 
BespectfuUy submitted. 

James H. Letcher, 

Recording Secretary. 

A motion that the funds remaining 
in the hands of the treasurer after pay- 
ment of all expenses for the year just 
closed be turned over to the McDowell 
Monumental Fund Committee to pay 
a deficit due on the McDowell monu- 
ment, was made by Dr. Coleman Eog- 
ers. Carried, and the treasurer accord* 
ingly instructed. 

On motion of Dr. A. D. Price the 



society adjourned to accept the invita- 
tion to the Deaf and Dumb Institute 
at this hour — 5 p. m. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The society assembled at the Second 
Presbyterian Church at 8 o'clock, when 
Dr. Chas. H. Todd, of Owensboro, who 
was introduced by the vice-president, 
Dr. W. H. Wathen, of Louisville, deliv- 
ered the president's annual address. 

The address was listened to with 
marked attention by an intelligent and 
appreciative audience. 

SECOND DAY — MORNING SESSION. 

Society called to order by the presi- 
dent. 

On motion of Dr. J. Baker, Dr. H. 
M. Lowry, of Shelbyville, formerly a 
member of the society, but who had 
.been out of the state for several years 
past, was reinstated a member upon 
payment of dues for current year. 

Dr. D. S. Eeynolds, chairman of the 
Committee on Kevision of the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, made a report, 
which, after much discussion, was laid 
on the table. 

The following gentlemen were, by 

vvoa voce vote, elected officers for the 

ensuing year : 

Dr. E. W. Dunlap, Danville, presi- 
dent; Dr. J. W. Singleton, Paducah, 
senior vice-president; Dr. O.D.Todd, 
Eminence, junior vice-president; Dr. 
H. Dixon, Henderson, recording sec- 
retary; Dr. J. N. McCormack, Bowling 
Green, corresponding secretary; Dr. 
J. A. Larrabee, Louisville, treasurer; 
Dr. J. P. Peyton, Caskey Station, li- 
brarian; Drs. Coleman Eogers, chair- 
man, Preston B. Scott, J. W. Holland, 
Louisville, Committee of Publication. 

Dr. L. Beecher Todd, of Lexington, 

having been recognized by the chair, 

said : 

Mr. President: The very pleasant 
duty has just been assigned me of pre- 
senting to you for introduction as 
guests of the Kentucky State Med* 
Society the distinguished geni' 
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who now accompany me, and I move 
they be invited to seats on the platform 
and to participate in the proceedings 
of the society. I liave the honor to 
present to you Drs. C. McDermot, 
S. C. Ayres, J. H. Buckner, and P. 0. 
Connor, of Ohio ; Drs. W. A. Pugh, S. 0. 
Thomas, James E. Morris, of Indiana ; 
Dr. G. Kimball, of Massachusetts ; Drs. 
J. J. McDowell and H. W. Spencer, of 
Missouri ; and Dr. Luke P. Blackburn, 
of Kentucky. 

Dr. Todd's motion was adopted unan- 
imously, the gentlemen were invited 
to seats upon the rostrum, and to take 
part in the discussions of the society. 

The report on Gynecology, by Dr. 
"W. H. Wathen, and on Dermatology, 
by Dr. A. W. Johnstone, were read 
and took the usual course to the Pub- 
lishing Committee. 

The report of Dr. B. W. Stone on 
the Early Treatment of Insanity was, 
owing to his absence, read by the sec- 
retary, and, upon motion of Dr. K. W. 
Gaines, was referred to the Committee 
on Publication, with instructions to 
publish. 

Dr. F. C. Wilson read a paper on 
Mechanical Aids to Diagnosis, which 
was followed by a communication from 
Dr. J. A. Larrabee, of Louisville, on 
Kachitis, both contributions being re- 
ferred to the Publishing Committee. 

Adjourned till 3 o'clock. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Society assembled at 3 o'clock. Dr. 
Todd in the chair. 

Dr. W. W. Cleaver, of Lebanon, 
asked the privilege of introducing a 
resolution in regard to changing the 
method of electing officers. 

The chair decided that the resolution 
could not be introduced until the first 
half hour of the morning session, which 
time had been, by resolution, set apart 
especially for executive and miscella- 
neous business. 
*" ^rs. Samuel D. Gross, Pennsylvania, 



L. A. Sayre and Virgil B. Gibney,New 
York, and J. T. Whittaker and W. W. 
Seely, Ohio, were introduced by the 
president to the society, and invited to 
seats on the platform. 

Dr. D. W. Yandell read a paper on 
Epidemic Convulsions. Eeferred to 
Publishing Committee. 

Dr. L. S. McMurtry, chairman Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, announced 
that receptions would be tendered the 
society this evening by Dr. and Mrs. 
A. E. McKee, Dr. A. W. Johnstone. 
Judge and Mrs. M. J. Durham, and at 
the Deaf and Dumb Institute; and 
upon motion the society accepted the 
invitations. 

Dr. D. S. Reynolds, of Louisville, 
chairman of Committee on Ophthal- 
mology, reported his observations while 
in Europe last year upon new remedies 
and instruments in the treatment of 
eye-diseases, naso-pharyngeal catarrh, 
etc. The paper was ordered to be pub- 
lished, but Dr. R. declined to allow it 
to pass into the hands of the commit- 
tee. 

The Committee on Diseases of the 
Rectum, Dr. J. M. Mathews, of New 
Castle, read a paper on Stricture of the 
Rectum. A case with remarks, which, 
on motion of Dr. Larrabee, was refer- 
red to the Publishing Committee. 

At this juncture the chair, noting 
the presence in the hall of the newly- 
elected president, Dr. R. W. Dunlap, 
appointed Drs. H. M. Skillman, J. 
Baker, and R. W. Gaines a committee 
to escort him to the rostrum. 

After being introduced by Dr. Todd, 
Dr. Dunlap returned thanks for the 
honor conferred. 

Dr. J. W. Holland, of Louisville, 
read a paper on The Urine in Yellow 
Fever, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of Publication. 

The report on Puerperal Convul- 
sions, by Dr. T. D. Williams, of Beech 
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Fork, was read and referred for publi- 
catioD. 

Dr. Coleman Eogers moved that the 
society now select a place for the next 
annual meeting, and on the invitation 
of Dr. L. Beech er Todd Lexington was 
chosen. 

Adjourned to meet at Second Pres- 
byterian Church to-night at 8 o'clock. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Pursuant to adjournment, the society- 
assembled at the Second Presbyterian 
Church at 8 o'clock, where was held 
the formal exercises of unveiling the 
McDowell Monument. The church was 
filled to overflowing with a most bril- 
liant and cultivated audience of ladies 
and gentlemen. 

The chairman of the McDowell Mon- 
umental Fund Committee, Dr. Lewis S. 
McMurtry, introduced Professor S. D. 
Gross, M. D., LL. D., D. C. L. Oxon, of 
Philadelphia, the speaker of the even- 
ing, who gave an interesting and accu- 
rate history of the life of the Father of 
Ovariotomy, Dr. Ephraim McDowell. 

Response on the part of the State Med- 
ical Society was made by Dr. R. O. Cow- 
ling, of Louisville. Dr. C. presented 
Dr. Gross with the knocker which had 
hung upon Dr. McDowell's door, which 
was received with much feeling by the 
distinguished gentleman, whose ex- 
pressions of thanks were most eloquent 
and touching, bringing tears to the eyes 
of many present. 

Dr. Lewis A. Sayre, of New York, 
president of the American Medical As- 
sociation, was introduced, and made a 
few appropriate remarks. 

Letters were read from the follow- 
ing distinguished gentlemen who were 
not able to be present: T. Spencer 
Wells, Thomas Bryant, J. Knowsley 
Thornton, London; Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Boston ; T. G. Richardson^ 
New Orleans; Theophilus Parvin, In- 



dianapolis; Horatio R. Storer, New- 
port, R. I. ; T. Gaillard Thomas, New 
York, and J. M. Toner, Washington 
City. 

Adjourned to meet at Broadway 
Methodist Church to-morrow morning 
9 o'clock. 

THIRD DAY — MORNING SESSION. 

President C. H. Todd called the so- 
ciety to order at 9 o'clock. 

On motion, Drs. H. M. Skillman, L. 
Beecher Todd, and W. O. Bullock, were 
appointed a committee to consider the 
suggestions contained in the president's 
annual address. 

Dr. J. Baker submitted the follow- 
ing: 

lb the President and Members of the Kentucky 
State Medical Society : 

Gentlemen — in view of the fact' that 
the Kentucky Institution for Deaf- 
mutes, located at Danville, Ky., is the 
property of the state, and one of its 
most useful public charities, and consid- 
ering its object such as should interest 
every citizen of the commonwealth, and 
the board of commissioners of this insti- 
tution regarding the medical profession 
as the guardians and conservators of 
the public health, and your honorable 
body as the true representatives of that 
profession in the state, would respect- 
fully request that you will, in such way 
as may best meet your approval, take 
such steps by inspection of the prem- 
ises or otherwise as will give us the 
benefit of your judgment in making 
such changes as will be most conducive 
to the best interests of the recipients of 
this public benefaction. 

If not an improper suggestion, we 
recommend the appointment of a suit- 
able committee, who will examine the 
premises and repprt to your association 
during its present session, and that 
you will, as a body, take such action 
upon their report as you may deem 
proper. J. W. Proctor, 

John Corran, 
Samuel Atres, 
George Cowan, 

Corn, of the Board of Commissioner* ^ 
Danvillb, May 14, 1879. 
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The chair appointed Drs. J. W. Sin- 
gleton, L. Beeeher Tood, and J. D. 
Collins, a committee to consider the 
matter and report at some time during 
the day. 

Dr. J. Hale, of Owensboro, oflPered 

the following : 

Resolved by the Kentucky State Med- 
ical Society f That the president appoint 
a committee of five to petition the leg- 
islature of Kentucky to amend the 
8th sec. of art. 13 of chap. 38 of the 
General Statutes of Kentucky so as to 
read, '* except physicians' fees, house- 
rent, food, and raiment." 

The resolution was adopted, and the 
following committee appointed : D. W. 
Yandell, Preston B. Scott, E. O. Cow- 
ling, W. H. Wathen, and W. H. Gait, 
all of Louisville. 

The following amendment to the 
constitution was offered by Dr. W. W. 
Cleaver, of Lebanon, to have its second 
reading at the next annual meeting. 

Resolved, That the constitution be so 
changed that the officers of the society 
shall be nominated by a special nomi- 
nating committee ; provided, however, 
that the nominating committee shall 
consist of one member from each coun- 
ty, and two from each city represented, 
if so many be present. 

The committee shall be appointed 
by the chair. 

Dr. J. W. Singleton, of Paducah, offer- 
ed the following, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this so- 
ciety are gratefully tendered the retir- 
ing secretary. Dr. James H. Letcher, 
for his most faithful and efficient ser- 
vices during the past three years. 

The following was offered by J. J. 

Callahan, of Wilson ville : 

Resolved, That the members of the 
State Medical Society be and are here- 
by requested to urge upon the various 
members of the next legislature to enact 
a law positively requiring every man 
found practicing medicine within the 
boundaries of the state to register his 
diploma with the clerk of his county 
court, the law to take effect immedi- 
ately after its enactment, and a heavy 



penalty to be inflicted upon each and 
every one failing to meet the necessary 
requirements. 

The resolution was carried, and re- 
ferred to committee consisting of Drs. 
Lewis S. McMurtry, J. M. Meyer, and 
G. L. Dunlap. 

Dr. J. N. McCormack, of Bowling 
Green, read a paper on Gastrotomy for 
Relief of Acute Intestinal Obstruction, 
which was referred to the Committee 
on Publication. 

The committees on Uterine Displace- 
ments, Dr. George Cowan, of Danville ; 
on Treatment of Scarlatina, Dr. W. O. 
Bullock, of Lexington ; on Excisions, 
Dr. Isaac S. Warren, of Danville, each 
reported, and the reports were refer- 
. red, by title, to the Publishing Com- 
mittee. 

A contribution on Mercury in the 
Treatment of Syphilis, by Dr. Keuben 
A. Yance, Cincinnati, Ohio; the re- 
port on Acute Suppuration of the Mid- 
dle Bar, by Dr. Wm. Cheatham, Louis- 
ville ; on Epidemics, by Dr. James H. 
Letcher, Henderson ; a paper by Dr. 
C. C. Godshaw, of Louisville, on Vibur- 
num Prunifolium, were, without read- 
ing, referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lication. 

A motion by Dr. J. Baker that the 
society meet next year the third Wed- 
nesday in May (the 19th) was carried. 

A motion that fifty dollars ($50) be 
donated to the McDowell Monumental 
Fund was also carried. 

Dr. L. S. McMurtry moved that the 
addresses of Drs. S. D. Gross, L. A. 
Sayre, and E. O. Cowling, delivered at 
the dedication of the McDowell Monu- 
ment, and the letters read upon that 
occasion, together with a cut of the 
monument, be published in the pro- 
ceedings or in pamphlet form, at the 
election of the Publishing Committee. 
Motion prevailed. 

On motion of Dr. J. Baker, of Shel- 
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byville, Dr. Geo. T. Brwin, A. . Dixon, 
and S. M. Letcher, were voted thanks 
for acting as assistant secretaries. 

The chair announced the following 
committees to report at the next regu- 
lar meeting: 

STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Improvemenia in 

Surgery W. O. Bullock, Lexington. 

Improvements in 

PrcLctieal Med..C, H. Thomas, Covineton. 

Obstetrics S. 8. Watkins, Owensboro. 

Dermatology L. P. Yandell, Louisville. 

Epidemics H. McDowell, Cynthiana. 

Hygiene J. G. Brooks, Paducah. 

Materia Medicc^..J, D. Neet, Versailles. 
Vital Statistics.... W, W. Cleaver, Lebanon. 
Medical Ethics. ... I) , C. Tucker, Danville. 

Gynecology J. N. McCormack, Bow. Gr. 

Finance George Beeler, Clinton. 

Necrology George T. Erwin, Danville. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 

Choi. Infantum... 'Preston B. Scott, Louisville. 

Ihreat.of Wounds.,¥ Ay ette Dunlap, Danville. 

Dis. of Rectum... .,'&, O. Cowling, Louisville. 

Ophthalmology. ...S . Hale, Owensboro. 

Typhoid Fever S. M. Letcher, Richmond. 

Scarlatina Charles Mann, Nicholas ville. 

Etiology and Man- 
a^eni^ tof De af- 
mutes George Cowan, Danville. 

lyiphtheria S. M. Hobbs, Mt.Washington. 

Early MarmgerrCt 
of Infancy J. A. Larrabee, Louisville. 

Glaucoma D. S. Reynolds, Louisville. 

Hydrotherapy of 
Scarlet Fever... S. P. Craig, Stanford. 

Otology M. F, Coomes, Louisville, 

Uterine DispUice- 
ments J. P. Thomas, Pembroke. 

Mechanical Aids 
to Diagnosis of 
Heart-disease.. .Y. C. Wilson, Louisville. 

Massage as a Ther- 
apeutic Agent in 
Chr on. Diseases. J . M. Meyer, Danville. 

Syphilitic Iritis. ..Wm. Cheatham, Louisville. 

Treatment of Vag- 
initis W. H. Wathen, Louisville. 

The Evils Result- 
ing from the 
AJyiise and Urir- 
necessary Use of 
Certain Gyneco- 
logical Instru- 
ments C. C. Godshaw, Louisville. 

Puerperal Convul- 
sions E. M. Poynter, Midway. 

Syphilitic Epilep- 
sy J. W. Singleton, Paducah. 

Excisions J. H. Lewis, Georgetown. 

The following appointments were 
also made by President Todd : 



COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS. 

W. O. Bullock, chairman, Lexington. 
L. Beecher Todd, Lexington. 
B. L. Coleman, Lexington. 

DELEGATES TO THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 

D. S. Reynolds, Louisville. 
J. M. Bodine, Ix)uisville. 
T. B. Greenley, Danville. 
B. L. Coleman, Lexington. 

DELEGATE TO BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

James H. Letcher, Henderson. 

DELEGATE TO INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL CON- 
GRESS, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND. 

M. Gay McDonald, of Louisville. 

The following report of the Com- 
mittee on the Deaf and Dumb Insti- 
tute was read, adopted, and ordered 
published in the printed proceedings 
of the society: 

Your committee, appointed in ac- 
cordance with the request of the board 
of commissioners of the Kentucky In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb, beg 
leave to report, that having, with the 
entire body of the Kentucky State 
Medical Society, visited the institution 
by the polite invitation of the princi- 
pal, thus having afforded us the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the mode of in- 
struction illustrated by examples of 
the progress of a number of the pu- 
pils of the institute, embracing mem- 
bers of classes under instruction from 
seven months to those whose period of 
.education was nearly completed, we 
feel that we but express the common 
sentiment of the entire society when 
we say that the exercises not only re- 
flected credit upon the faithful instruct- 
ors in charge, but also awakened with- 
in us a feeling of gratitude and pride in 
behalf of our noble commonwealth for 
the establishment of an institution so 
full of blessing to this unfortunate 
class of our fellow-beings. Never have 
we been more deeply interested, nor 
our admiration more fully excited than 
in witnessing this eminent success in 
the impartation as well as in the " pur- 
suit of knowledge under difficulties.*' 
The quickness of thought and the en- 
ergy of grasp in the comprehension of 
both the sign-language and the written; 
the ready solution of practical ques- 
tions in arithmetic; the graceful elo- 
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quence of the mute sign-langaage in 
description, afforded striking evidences 
of the excellency of the system of in- 
struction practiced here. It is demon- 
strated that the unfortunate deaf-mute, 
though born in poverty, and forever 
shut out from the pleasures and advan- 
tages which the hearing and speaking 
child possesses, is yet rescued from 
mental and moral darkness and trans- 
formed into a happy and useful mem- 
ber of society. 

As your committee, we made special 
examination of the grounds, buildings, 
and sanitary arrangements of the in- 
stitution, and while its management is 
prudent and economical, yet we regard 
certain enlargements and improve- 
ments as indispensable. The male de- 
partment being a dilapidated build- 
ing, an old family residence upon the 
grounds when first purchased, is en- 
tirely insufficient for the healthful ac- 
commodation even of the present num- 
ber of occupants, used, as it is, for 
dormitory, study-room, and hospital; 
the present number being not one half 
of the mute boys in the state who 
ought now to be receiving the benefits 
of an education here. The supply of. 
water, also, for the entire institution is 
insufficient and uncertain. This is a 
matter of extreme importance as well 
in a sanitary point of view as for pro- 
tection against fire; and the Legisla- 
ture of Kentucky should take the ear- 
liest action possible to supply this defi- 
ciency, as well as to erect and furnish? 
more ample buildings to meet the ne- 
cessities and intentions of the institu- 
tion. 

In view, then, of the importance of 
sustaining this noble state charity, and 
providing equally for all this unfortu- 
nate class within the borders of our 
commonwealth, the poor as well as the 
rich, insuring to parents the healthful 
care of their children intrusted to the 
institution during the period of their 
education, the cooperation of the State 
Medical Society, and of the member- 
ship individually, is hereby pledged in 



aid of this noble work by dissemi- 
nating through the state information 
in regard to the objects of the insti- 
tution, and in furthering all proper 
means for its enlargement and the com- 
pleteness of its appointments for the 
intellectual, moral, and physical wel- 
fare of its inmates in accordance " with 
our grand mission of promoting the 
comfort, relieving the afflictions, and 
increasing the usefulness of human ex- 
istence." J. W. Singleton, 

L. Beecheb Todd, 
J. D. Collins. 

The following gentlemen were rec- 
ommended by the Committee on Cre- 
dentials, and duly elected to member- 
ship: 

Dra. Thos. C. Armstrong, Bryantsville, Gar- 
rard County; P. H. Dunn, Dunnville, Casey 
County; Samuel M. Letcher, Kichmond, Mad- 
ison County; T. P. Polk, Perry ville, Boyle 
County; J. T. A. Keegan, Louisville, Jeffer- 
son County ; L. C. Wagnei*, Nicholasville, Jes- 
samine County; James M. Miller, Richmond, 
Madison County ; S. M. Hobhs, Mt. Washing- 
ton, Bullitt County; William Floyd, Manns- 
ville, Taylor County; J. B. Evans, Riley's 
Station, Marion County ; W. S. Drye, Huston- 
ville, Lincoln County ; G. L. Dunlap, Danville, 
Boyle County ; R. C. McChord, Lebanon, Ma^ 
rion County; L. D. Knott, Bradsfordsville, 
Marion County; A. S. Allen, J. D. Bryan, W. 
T. Scott, Lexington, Fayette County; Edw. 
Alcorn, Hustonville, Lincoln County; B. W. 
Dudley, Lexington, Fayette County ; Wyatt J. 
Letcher Henderson, Henderson County; W. 
B. Harlan, Danville, Boyle County; W. L. At- 
kins, Russell Cave, Fayette County ; W. T. Sex- 
smith, White Hall, Madison County; A. B. Ap- 
plegate. River View, Jefferson County; E. H. 
Black, Acton; M. K. Palmer, Lebanon, Ma- 
rion County; George Perkins, Somerset, Pu- 
laski County. 

On motion, the society adjourned to> 
meet at Lexington the third Wednes- 
day in May (19th) 1880, at 3 o'clock^ 
p. M. James H. Letcher, 

Recording Secretary^ 
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First Day, 3 p.m. 

The society convened in Melodeon 
Hall, Lexington, Ky., Wednesday af- 
ternoon at 3 o'clock. Dr. K. W. Dunlap, 
of Danville, president, in the chair. Af- 
ter prayer by Eev. Dr. Bartlett, of the 
Presbyterian Church, Dr. W. O. Bul- 
lock, chairman of the Committee of 
Arrangements, welcomed the society 
in the following language : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Kenitieky 
State Medical Society: 

As chairman of your Committee of 
Arrangements it is my pleasant privi- 
lege to welcome yon, and I do so most 
cordially, applauding at the same time 
your choice in the selection of our 
time-honored city ; for Lexington con- 
tains much to please and interest in 
her flourishing schools, colleges, and 
university; her handsome residences 
and delightful, shaded streets; her hos- 
pitals, homes, public grounds; Wood- 
land, Ashland, and a cemetery of 
mournful but unusual beauty. These 
and other material things of equal in- 
terest surround you and invite your 
presence. And around this classic 
town cluster memories innumerable of 
our noble profession ; for here was the 
cradle, the infant home of medicine in 
the West, and here lived a long list of 
medical men whose fame has shed a 
luster over the profession. Here was 



the first seat of learning. Here wa» 
the Medical Department of Transyl- 
vania University — first in the West 
and second in its day only to Jeffer- 
son — numbering among its faculty 
names not born to die. Here labored 
Samuel Brown, first to introduce vac- 
cination into America; the original 
thinker, Daniel Drake ; the chaste wri- 
ter, Charles Caldwell; Eberle, Kidg- 
ley, Overton, Yandell, and Dudley, 
who performed a series of operations 
that rival in brilliancy Napoleon's 
campaign in Italy. And here was es- 
tablished the second asylum for the in- 
sane on this continent — first west of 
the Alleghanies — which its founders 
would fail to recognize in the magnifi- 
cent building which is thrown open for 
your inspection. 

Lexington looks with pardonable 
and just pride to her past, for in every 
department she has produced or devel- 
oped eminence. The artist's brush, the 
sculptor's chisel, the bench, the bar, 
the pulpit, the rostrum, the sword, and 
the scalpel have all found their mas- 
ters — Jouett, Hart, Clay, Barry, Men- 
ifee, Marshall, Breckinridge, Morgan, 
Dudley, and Bush forming a galaxy of 
stars that will never fade. 

Her reputation for hospitality is pro- 
verbial. May you find it in no wise 
diminished. May your time spent here 
be both pleasant and profitable, and 
may this occasion prove a parenthesis 
in your busy lives. 
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In the name of this committee, in 
the name of the physicians of Lexing- 
ton and vicinity, and in the name of 
the citizens at large, I bid you heartily 
welcome to Lexington. 

On motion of Dr. J. W. Singleton, 
reading of the minutes of the last meet- 
ing was dispensed with. 

The chair appointed the following 
Committee on Credentials: Dr. H. M. 
Skillman, Lexington; Dr. J. A. Ire- 
land, Louisville; Dr. A. W. Johnston, 
Danville; Dr. J. Q. A. Stewart, Frank- 
fort; Dr. D. D. Carter, Yersailles ; Dr. 
George Beeler, Clinton ; and Dr. W. O. 
Walker, Winchester. 

Dr. Coleman Rogers, chairman of 
the Publishing Committee, reported 
that owing to lack of funds no trans- 
actions could be printed except an ac- 
count of the McDowell monumental 
exercises, which alone cost two hun- 
dred and eighty-one dollars, bound and 
wrapped ready for mailing. He re- 
ported a deficiencj^ of one dollar and* 
thirty cents, which he cheerfully do- 
nated to the society. 

On motion the committee received a 
vote of thanks and was discharged. 

The treasurer submitted the follow- 
ing: 

Dr. J. A. Larbabes, Treasurer, 

In acc't with KeDtucky State Med. Soc*y. 
1879. Db. 

May 14. To balance as per last report..$242 68 
Cash from Secretary J. H. 
Letcher, dues paid at 

Danville meeting 805 00 

May 21. Cash (dues) J. M. Meyer.. 8 00 

Cash from Sec'y Letcher... 82 00 

Sept. 1. Cash from Sec'y Letcher... 7 76 

$640 33 

Ob. 

May 14. By cash paid J. W. Singleton.. $6 65 

Expense account b^k 80 

Secretary's salary 60 00 

Secretary's report 

Incidental expenses 80 26 

June 6. Cash paid Dr. Turner An- 
derson, Treas'r McDow- 
ell Monumental Com.... 266 10 
Nov. 1. Cash paid J. P. Morton & 
Co. for printing six hun- 
dred McDowell's Mem.. 276 00 
Appleton & Co.'s bill 11 87 



Nov. 1. Freight 60 

Wrapping McD. Mem 5 00 

Printing two hundred pos- 

1880. tals 1 00 

March 1. Balance to new account ... 5 06 

$640 88 

The report was received and filed 
for publication. 

The corresponding secretary offered 
the following report, which was adopt- 
ed, with a vote of thanks from the so- 
ciety to Dr. McCormack for the faithfdl 
and efficient manner in which he had 
performed the arduous labors of his 

office. 

Lexington, Ky., May 19, 1880. 

7b the Kentucky State Medical Society: 

Gentlemen — I have to report that I 
have discharged the not very arduous 
duties of my office with ease to myself 
and no very great trouble to others. 
I made the usual arrangements with 
transportation companies for reduced 
rates of travel ; did the necessary cor- 
respondence with the various commit- 
tees, etc. 

My expenses for stationery have been 
four dollars. EespectfuUy, 

De. J. N. McCOBMAGK, 

Cor. Sec. Ky. State Medical Society. 

The report of the recording secre- 
tary is as follows : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 
Kentucky State Medical Society: Dr. 
J. O. McEeynolds, of Elkton, states 
that his health is such as precludes 
the possibility of his attending the 
meetings of the State Society, and 
therefore desires to tender his resigna- 
tion. Since the meeting at Danville 
I have collected dues from members 
amounting to fifty-one (851^ dollars, the 
disposal of which will be snown by the 
following exhibit : 

Amount paid Dr. L. S. McMurtry for 
photographic cut of the McDowell 

Monument $26 00 

Printing and postal-cards 6 00 

Stamps 6 00 

Stationery 6 60 

Printing notices and envelopes for Lex- 
ington meeting 8 60 

Expressage on minutes from Dr. Kog- 
ers 25 

Total 162 26 

Total expenses for the year 27 25 
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Bednced rates on the different rail- 
way and steamboat lines have been ob- 
tained, and delegates who wish to avail 
themselves of the reduction can do bo 
by obtaining certificates of attendance 
from the secretary. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Arch. Dixon, 

Rec. See, Ky» State Medieal Society, 

The resolution offered by Dr. W. W. 
Cleaver, of Lebanon, at Danville in 
reference to changing the constitution, 
in so far that the officers of the society 
shall be nominated by a special nomi- 
nating committee, called up by Dr. D. 
S.'Reynolds, of Louisville, Dr. J. W. Sin- 
gleton moved that any action on Dr. 
Cleaver's resolution be postponed till 
to-morrow morning immediately after 
the opening of the meeting. Laid on 
the table. 

Dr. D. S. Reynolds's motion to adopt 
Dr. Cleaver's resolution was carried by 
unanimous vote. 

The president then appointed the 
committee on nominations, consisting 
of the following gentlemen : 

H. M. Skillman, Lexington ; W.L.At- 
kins, Fayette County; R. 8. Hart, Wood- 
ford County; D. D. Carter, J. D. Neet, 
Versailles ; J. W. Hollo way, Jessamine 
County; W. H. Fish and S. S. Helm, 
Ificholasville ; H. C. Smith, Harrison 
County; C. H. Stewart, Cynthiana; W. 
T. Simrall, Montgomery County; S. M. 
Letcher, Richmond ; W. L. Sexsmith, 
Madison County; H. Brown, Lincoln 
County; S. P. Craig, Stanford; T. B. 
Greenley, Jefferson County; Coleman 
Rogers and D. S. Reynolds, Louisville ; 
J. M. Meyer, Boyle County; L. S. Mc- 
Murtry and George Cowan, Danville ; 
George Beeler, Hickman County; J. B. 
Evans, Marion County; W. W. Cleaver, 
Lebanon, J. N. McCormack, Warren 
County; H. Taylor, Clark County; W. 
0. Walker, Winchester ; M. M. Lewis, 
Green County; A. M. Williams, Pendle- 
ton County; T. C. Armstrong, Garrard 
County; W. Risque, Scott County; J. 
M. Riff, Covington ; J. R. Bailey, Logan 
County; J. H. Woosley, Christian 
County; J. P. Thomas, Pembroke; J. L. 



Price, Mercer County; C. M. Spillman 
and A. D. Price, Harrodsburg; E. F, 
Evans, Wayne County; W. Floyd, Tay- 
lor County; J. H. Letcher and Arch. 
Dixon, Henderson; C. H. Todd, Daviess 
County; J. Q. A. Stewart and W. B. 
Rodman, Frankfort; J. W. Singleton^ 
Pad u cab. 

The following resolution was offered 

by Dr. D. S. Reynolds : 

Resolved, That the Committee on 
Nominations be instructed to name 
fire members, each one representing a 
different county, to constitute a judi- 
cial council, whose duty it shall be to 
investigate and adjudicate all charges 
of violation of any of the laws of the 
society, provided that all complaints 
against members shall be made in 
writing by two members in good 
standing. 

Laid over for second reading. 

On motion, society adjourned to meet 

at 8:15 p. m. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The society met, as per adjournment, 
at 8:15 p. m., and was called to order 
by Yice-prBsident J. W. Singleton. 
Prayer by Rev. Dr. Graham. 

President Dunlap was introduced, 
and delivered the annual address ; his 
subject being The Future of Medicine 
in the United States. The address was 
listened to with marked attention by a 
large and cultivated audience. 

On motion of Dr. J. N. McCormack, 
of Bowling Green, the Publishing 
Committee was ordered to print Presi- 
dent Dunlap's address with the min- 
utes. 

The society then adjourned to meet 
at 9 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

After the adjournment the members 
of the association, with invited guests^ 
repaired to the Phoenix Hotel, where a 
most sumptuous and elegant banquet 
had been prepared. 

THURSDAY MORNING. 

Society met at 9 o'clock. President 
Dunlap in the chair. 
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Committee on Nominations made the 
following report as their selection of 
officers for the ensuing year : 

For president, L. B. Todd, Lexington ; 
for senior vice-president, J. P. Thomas, 
Pembroke ; for junior vice-president, J. 
H. Letcher, Henderson ; for recording 
«ecretar3'^,L. S. McMurtry, Dan ville ; for 
corresponding secretary, J. N. McCor- 
mack, Bowling Green; for librarian, 
R. P. McChord, Lebanon; for treas- 
urer, J. D. Neet, Yersailles. Publish- 
ing committee, I). S. Eej'^nolds, W. O^ 
Roberts, and J. A. Ireland, Louisville. 

Next place of meeting, Covington, 
on the first Tuesday in April, 1881. 
Respectfully submitted. 

C. H. Todd, Ch'n. 

J. H. Letcher, Sec*y. 

Dr. L. B. Todd introduced Dr. Buck- 
ner and Professor Reamy, of Cincin- 
nati, who came as delegates to this 
society from the Ohio State Medical 
Society. 

Dr. L. S. McMurtry offered the fol- 
lowing resolutions: • 

Eesolved, That this society discon- 
tinue the annual publication of a vol- 
ume of Transactions, and that the Pub- 
lishing Committee issue within thirty 
days from adjournment the minutes in 
printed form. 

Resolved, That the papers read fee- 
fore this society may be printed in the 
regular medical journals selected by 
their authors. 

Laid over for second reading. 

Dr. Turner Anderson's report as 
treasurer of the McDowell Monumental 
Fund was read, filed, and committee 
discharged. 

Dr. J. H. Letcher, former secretary, 
offered an amended report, as follows : 

James H. Letcher, Secretary. 

In acc't with Kentucky State Med. Soc*y. 

1879. Dr. 
To total cash collected $393 00 



Gb. 

By cash to Dr. J. A. Larrabee $800 00 

" « « « 6 00 

" " " »« 6 76 

« »• " « 1 00 

Secretary's salary 50 00 

Expense account allowed 80 00 

Balance on hand 26 



$393 OC 



Respectfully, 

J. H. Letcher, Sec'y. 

Dr. L. C. Wagner offered the folloTv^- 
ing, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That this society indorse 
the bill pending before the legislature 
that the druggists throughout this 
state shall be graduates of pharmacy, 
or to have served a definite time to so 
qualify them to intelligently dispense 
drugs. 

The call of the regular committees 
was then taken up. 

Dr. W. O. Bullock having no report 
on Improvements in Surgery, Dr. J. M. 
HoUoway, of Louisville, presented to 
the society a report of an operation for 
the removal of a chain of tumors from 
the neck. Dr. HoUoway exhibited the 
tumors. 

Dr. J. A. Larrabee moved that, when 
on call a standing or special committee 
failed to report, a volunteer paper may 
be substituted. » Adopted. 

The Committee on Improvements in 
the Practice of Medicine was called. 
No report. 

Dr. J. N. McCormack, of Bowling 
Grreen, read a paper on Thomas's Oper- 
ation (Laparo-elytrotomy), which was 
referred for publication. 

There being no report from thOj 
Committee on Obstetrics, Dr. W. H. i 
Wathen, of Louisville, read a paper, 
on Amputation of the Cervix, with a 
report of cases. The paper was criti- 
cized by Dr. Thad. A. Eeamy, of Cin- 
cinnati, giving his views of the oper- 
ation in a very lucid manner. Dr. 
Eeamy did not agree with Dr. Wathen J 
neither did he sanction Emmet's OperH 
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ation. Dr. Wathen replied, defending 

! the position taken in his paper. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Dermatology presenting no report, Dr. 
W. O. Eoberts, of Louisville, reported 
a case of extra-uterine pregnancy re- 
quiring gastrotomy, after which the 

I patient rallied, and seems now, twenty- 
five days afterward, convalescent. The 

I paper was discussed b}' Drs. McCor- 
mack and Wathen. 

The Committee on Epidemics made 
no report. 

Dr. M. P. Coomes, of Louisville, 

1 chairman of the Committee on Otolo- 
gy, presented a diagram of a new in- 
strument known as the "sonometer," 
for measuring and determining the 
acuity of hearing. Dr. Coomes stated 
that the "sonometer" opens up a new 
era in the treatment of diseases of the 
ear, inasmuch as it enables the physi- 
cian to detect the slightest change in 
the power of audition. This applies 
to cases where the power of compre- 
hending vocal sounds has been entirely 

, lost, as well as to cases of slight de- 
grees of impairment. 

There being no* report on Hygiene, 
Dr. J. W. Singleton read a paper on 
the Legal Status of the Medical Pro- 
fession. The paper was referred ; and 
it was moved that Dr. Singleton be 
appointed a committee of one to act as 
counsel for this society in securing the 
reforms of legislation named in his 
paper. Carried. 
Adjourned till 2:30 p. m. 

AFTERNOON SESSION — THURSDAY. 

The society having been called to 
order, Dr. V. P. Gribney, of New York, 
by special request of the society, read 
a paper on Orthopedic Surgery. 

Dr. J. H. Letcher moved that a vote 
of thanks be tendered Dr. Gibney for 
his paper, and that it be published. 
Adopted. 



The call of regular committees was 
then proceeded with. 

Materia Medica — Dr. J. D. Neet, of 
Yersailles. No report. 

Dr. W. W. Cleaver, of Lebanon, de- 
sired to be continued on the Committee 
of Vital Statistics. Granted. 

Medical Ethics— Br, D. C. Tucker, of 
Danville. No report. 

Gynecology— Dr. J. N. McCormack, 
of Bowling Green. Dr. McCormack, 
.having read a paper in lieu thereof, 
was excused. 

Finance — Dr. George Beeler, of Clin- 
ton. Verbal report. 

Necrology — Dr. George T. Brwin, of 
Danville. Paper read by title and re- 
ferred. 

The chair having finished the call 
of standing committees, proceeded to 
take up the special committees. 

Cholera Infantum — Dr. P. B. Scott, 
Louisville. No report. 

Treatment of Wounds — Fayette Dun- 
lap, Danville. No report. 

Diseases of the Rectum — E. O. Cow- 
ling, Louisville. No report. 

Ophthalmology — J. Hale, Owensboro. 
No report. 

Typhoid Fever— Dr, S. M. Letcher, 

of Eichmond, read an interesting and 

-instructive paper, going fully into the 

etiology and treatment of the disease, 

which was referred for publication. 

Dr. Charles Mann, of Nicholasville, 
reported in lieu of scarlatina three 
cases of Pott's disease treated with 
Sayre's jury-mast, with photographs 
of the patients at various stages of the 
disease until cured. 

Dr. Singleton stated to the society 
that Mrs. Dr. Sarah I. Mattingly, of 
Bardstown, would soon issue a monthly 
magazine of general literature, and 
urged the members of the State Soci- 
ety to subscribe to the publication. 

Etiology and Management of Deaf 
Mutes— Dr. George Cowan. No report 
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On motion the committee was con- 
tinued. 

Diphtheria — Dr. S. M. Hobbs, Mount 
Washington. A card was read by the 
secretary from Dr. Hobbs requesting 
to be continued. 

JSarly Management of Infancy — Dr. J. 
A. Larrabee. No report. 

Glaucoma — Dr. D. S. Eeynolds, Lou- 
isville. Dr. Eeynolds read a paper in 
which he gave a very clear and suc- 
cinct account of the disease, describing 
the symptoms so accurately that the 
general practitioner should have no 
trouble in diagnosticating a case of 
glaucoma. 

Dr. S. P. Craig, chairman of Com- 
mittee on Hydrotherapy of Scarlet 
Fever, made an exhaustive report, 
citing a number of cases treated by 
himself and others. The paper was 
very generally discussed by the mem- 
bers of the society, and was referred 
for publication. 

On motion the society adjourned till 
Friday, 8:30 A. m. 

FRIDAY MORNING. 

Society met, as per adjournment, at 
8:30 o'clock, President Dunlap in the 
chair. 

The call of special committees was 
continued. 

Dr. J. A. Larrabee, at this juncture, 
culled for the second reading of the 
resolution abolishing the publication 
of transactions. 

The resolution was read and adopted. 

A resolution was offered by Dr. J. N. 
McCormack establishing a prize-essay 
fund, which lies over to be read again 
at the next meeting of this society. 
The resolution is as follows : 

Mesolved, That a committee of three 
be appointed by the president on prize 
essays, who shall use the funds of the 
society heretofore devoted to publish- 
ing transactions to the procurement of 



prize essays, and shall arrange and 
make proposals for the same. 

Dr. L. S. McMurtry moved that any 
gentleman who has paid his dues U> 
this society, whose name has been 
dropped from the rolls, can have the 
privilege of returning the secretary's 
receipt and have his money refunded. 

A motion was made by Dr. Cleaver 
to lay Dr. McMurtry's motion on the 
table. Lost. 

After much discussion the previous 
question was called, and Dr. McMur- 
try's motion prevailed. 

Dr. J. W. Singleton offered the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was adopted : 

Besolved, That the proceedings of the 
meeting at Danville last year be pub- 
lished in the same volume with the pro- 
ceedings of the present session. 

Dr. D. S. Reynolds's resolution pro- 
viding for the appointment of a judi- 
cial council was called up for a second 
reading, and was unanimously adopted. 

At this juncture the chair having 
noted the presence in the hall of the 
newly-elected president, Dr. L. B. Todd, 
appointed a committee of two (Dr. H. 
M. Skillman, of Lexington, and Dr. C. 
H. Spillman, of Harrodsburg,) to con- 
duct him to the chair. 

Dr. Todd was introduced by Dr. Skill- 
man, an5 returned thanks for the honor 
conferred upon him in most eloquent 
and appropriate terms. 

Dr. J. H. Letcher, of Henderson, 
moved that a committee of three be 
appointed to revise the constitution 
and by-laws of this society and report 
at the next meeting. Adopted. 

The chair appointed Dr. .T. H. Letch- 
er, chairman, Dr. H. M. Skillman, of 
Lexington, and Dr. C. H. Todd, of 
Owensboito. 

The chair then proceeded with the 
call of special committees: 

Mechanical Aids to the Diagnosis of 
Heart-disease — Dr. Frank C. Wilson, 
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Louisville. Dr. Beynolds read a eom- 
muDication from Dr. Wilson asking to 
be continued on same committee and 
excusing his absence from the present 
meeting. Bequest granted. 

Massage as a Therapeutic Agent in 
Chronic Diseases — Dr. J. M. Meyer, 
Danville. Paper read by title and re- 
ferred. 

Dr. W. Cheatham, Louisville, read 
a paper on Syphilitic Iritis. 

Puerperal Convulsions — Dr. M. E. 
Poynter, Midway. No report. 

Syphilitic Epilepsy — ^J. W. Singleton, 
of Paducah made a verbal report. 

Dr. J. A. Lewis, of Georgetown, 
chairman of Committee on Excisions, 
read a* most exhaustive and masterly 
paper. 

The Committee on Credentials re- 
ported the naihes of the following 
gentlemen, who were elected to mem- 
bership : 

R. H. Stevenson, Fayette County; J. M. 
Biffle, Covington, Kenton County; C. A. 
Stewart, Rutland, Harrison County; A. W. 
Morris, Elizabethtown, Hardin County; Dan- 
iel Bailey, Ferguson Station, Oldham County; 
Wm. Bodes, Fayette County; W. M. Lewis, 
Greensburg; W. T. Simrall, Mt. Sterling; J. 
M. Poyntz, Leesburg; E. F. Evans, Lexing- 
ton ; Herb. Taylor, "Winchester ; J. A. Shir- 
ley, "Winchester; J. H. McKinley, Winches- 
ter; D. L. Proctor, "Winchester; D. S. Good- 
loe, Lexington; G. D. Buckner, Lexington; 
Henry Plummer, Harrodsburg; "W. H. Fish, 
Nicholas ville ; A. M. Williams, Gardners ville, 
Pendleton County ; Glenmore Combs, Hedge's 
Station, Clark County; T. J. Taylor, Bich- 
mond; D. L. Howard, Paris; T. H. Stucky, 
Louisville. 

Dr. Dudley S. Keynolds offered the 
following resolution, which was unan- 
imously adopted : 

Resolved by the Kentucky State Med- 
ical Society^ That the Congress of the 
United States be earnestly requested 
to remove every obstacle to the speedy 
execution of Mr. John Gamgee's plans 
for establishing a refrigerating ship, 



as approved by the National Board 
of Health. 

The Nominating Committee elected 
the Judicial Council, as follows : Chair- 
man, Dr. C. H. Todd, Owensboro; Dr. 
H. M. Skillman, Lexington; L. S. Mc- 
Murtry, Dan ville ; Dr. D. S. Eeynolds, 
Louisville; Dr. J. H. Letcher, Hender- 
son. 

The application of Dr. W. E. Evans 
for membership was referred to the 
Judicial Council, who reported as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. President: Your council re- 
spectfully report that the credentials 
of the applicant, Dr. W. R. Evans, re- 
quire thorough examination. Your 
council can not unqualifiedly recom- 
mend for membership an applicant not 
in good standing with the local pro- 
fession. The council feels the neces- 
sity of acting liberally and justly in 
all matters, and the applicant is in- 
vited to appear before your council 
and clear up, if possible, the action of 
the two local societies which have 
acted upon his standing. 

Eespectfully, C. H. Todd, 

J. H. Letoher, Sec'y. Chm'n. 

Adopted. 

The chair announced the following 
committees to report at the next meet- 
ing : 

STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Improvements in 

Surgery G. L. Dunlap, Danville. 

Improvements in 

Prac. Medicine. C, H. Thomas, Covington. 

Obstetrics... 8. S. Watkins, Owensboro. 

Dermatology L. P. Yandell, Louisville. 

Epidemics J. P. Thomas, Pembroke. 

Hygiene P. Thompson, Henderson. 

Materia Medica...T\iTneT Anderson, Louisville. 
Vital Statistics.... W. W. Cleaver, Lebanon. 
Medical Ethics.. ..B.. M. Skillman, Lexington. 

Gynecology W. H. Wathen, Louisville. 

Finance George Beeler, Clinton. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 

Choi. Infantum. .."P. B. Scott, Louisville. 
Treat, oj Wounds. J. D. Neet, Versailles. 
Dis.ofIiectum....J.'M.. Mathews, Louisville. 
Ophthalmology... .W. Cheatham, Louisville. 

Typhoid Fever C. H.Todd, Owensboro. 

Scarlatina J. D. Bryant, Lexington. 

Deaf-mutism George Co wan, Dan ville. 

Diphtheria S. M. ^obbs, Mt.Washington. 

Qlau^om^ J. H. Letcher, Henderson. 
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Otology M. F. Coomes, Louisville. 

Uterine Subinvo- 
lution; its Pa- 
thol, and Threat- 
ment Ed. Alcorn, Huston ville. 

Mechanical Aids 
toZHxig.inHeart 
Disease Frank C. Wilson, Louisville. 

Uterine Displace- 
,ments J. A. Ireland, Louisville. 

Puerperal Convul- 
sions B. W. Morris, Elizabethtown. 

Excisions L. S. McMurtry, Danville. 

Meningitis A. W. Johnstone, Danville. 

Diseases of Urin- 
ary Organs K. O. Cowling, Louisville. 

Bright s I)isease,„A, D. Price, Harrodsburg. 

Infantile Tetanus. J. A. Larrabee, Louisville. 

Lacerations of Per- 
ineum George Perkins, Somerset. 

Therapeutic Uses 
of (Quinine J. M. Harwood, Shelby ville. 

Diag. of Diseases 

of Chest M. T. Scott, Lexington. 

COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS. 

J. M. Riffle, chairman, Covington. 
W. W. Henderson, Covington. 
Charles Thomas, Covington. 
Charles Kearns, Covington. 
Kichard Pretlow, Covington. 

DELEGATES TO THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Dudley S. Reynolds, Louisville. 
J. W. Singleton, Paducah. 
Arch. Dixon, Henderson. 

C. H. Todd, Owensboro. 

D. D. Carter, Versailles. 

T. B. Greenley, Jefferson County. 
J. A. Octerlony, Louisville. 
Martin F. Coomes, Louisville. 
J. A. Larrabee, Louisville. 
J. M. Bodine, Louisville. 
Charles Mann, Nicholasville. 
G. F. Dunlap, Danville. 
W. O. Sweeny, Lexington. 

On motioD, Dr. L. B. Todd was ap- 
pointed a committee to answer on be- 
half of this society a dispatch from J. 
R Weist, president of the Indiana 
State Medical Society, now in session 
at Indianapolis. 

Dr. Todd read the following, which 

he was instructed to send in the name 

of this society. 

J. R, Weist, President of Indiana State Medical 
Society: 

The Kentucky State Medical Society, 
now in session at Lexington, thanks the 
Indiana State Medical Society for cor- 
dial greetings extended, reciprocates 



most sincerely, and hopes that the 
warmest fraternal relations may long 
continue. L. B. Todd, M. D., 

For Kentucky State Medical Society. 
May 19, 1880. 

On motion, society adjourned to meet 
in Covington, Ky., on the first Tuesday 
in April, 1881, at 10 o'clock a. m. 

Arc9. Dixon, 

Ree. Sec. Ky. State Medical Society. 



ADDBES8 OF THE PBESIDEBT. 

B. W. DUNLAP, M. D. 

QentUmen of the State Medical Society^ Ladies 
and Gentlemen : 

With a just appreciation of the honor 
conferred and the obligations imposed 
by being called to preside over your 
deliberations, no matter how onerous 
or embarrassing the duty, it is made im- 
perative by a law of this society that 
"a public address shall be delivered 
by the president on the first evening 
of each annual session." I am now 
before you to comply with that re- 
quirement. 

Ko meeting of the State Society 
could be held any where without ex- 
citing genuine interest in all who at- 
tend it. This is manifest from the fact 
that we leave the comforts of our 
homes and the responsible duties of 
our daily practice, some of us travel- 
ing a considerable distance at no small 
expense for the sake of holding a pro- 
fessional reunion, and deriving such 
pleasure and profit as may accrue 
therefrom. 

Once a year we give each other a 
cordial grasp of the hand ; we assem- 
ble in daily conference to consult over 
the interests of the profession at home 
and to discuss the general style and 
progress of medicine at large. 

We have the reports of committees 
for the past year, and appoint other 
committees to continue the endless 
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work of a beneficent profession in the 
year which is to come. 

It does not ever happen, brief as the 
interval is, that the same members 
•meet twice. On each occasion some 
faces are missing and some voices 
mute that were seen and heard at the 
previous session. The grim old enemy 
whom it is our daily business to fight, 
makes his presence felt as if by mock- 
ing among our own ranks. But new 
faces take the places of the old, and 
younger voices rise on the air when 
the old have passed out of hearing. 

Our society is like those perennial 
trees which never fade, yet whose 
leaves are continually falling, and 
though when we look back over any 
considerable period we see its individ- 
ual membei*s lying thickly strewn 
among the clods of the valley, yet the 
parent stem is still erect and animate, 
ever putting forth new branches and 
manifesting all the signs of healthy 
and vigorous life. 

Oh tjhis particular occasion we have to 
lament, among many others nearly and 
dearly associated with us, one whom 
we remember with respect, with admi- 
ration, and with affection ; one who 
was an active member of this society 
at its inception ; who contributed elab- 
orate and valuable papers to its ear- 
liest transactions, and who, as long as 
he remained in the state, was a faithful 
attendant on its annual meetings. It 
was here in Lexington that the late 
Dr. Wm. S. Chipley spent the greater 
part of his useful life; here that he 
prosecuted his labors, performed, with 
satisfaction to all, his responsible du- 
ties, and gained a reputation which 
was as widespread as the boundaries 
of our country. 

There is no department of medicine 
which requires higher mental and 
moral qualities than that which relates 
to the treatment of the insane. It is 



a separate and distinct branch, wholly 
of modern growth, and calling for the 
exercise of the best and rarest facul- 
ties of the mind. It was in this de- 
partment that Dr. Chipley won his 
great reputation, l^or his skillful med- 
ical treatment, where such was avail- 
able, and for his humanity and gentle 
kindness when the malady was past 
cure, he deserved and received the 
deep, loving gratitude of innumerable 
hearts. Men and women all over the 
state looked to him as the guardian 
and the hope of their loved ones 
who had been smitten with the most 
cruel and piteous of all afflictions. 
He discharged his trust faithfully and 
well, and now he has gone to his 
reward. But the good he did was not 
interred with his bones. It has been 
said that "one good deed slaughters 
thousands waiting upon that." But 
his good deeds did not so die; they 
were cherished in hundreds of families, 
and from each, as a center, their com- 
forting fragrance was sent abroad. For 
ourselves, while we lament his loss we 
are proud of his achievements and 
love his memory. Honor to his name 
and peace to his ashes, 
t I said this society could not meet 
any where without exciting genuine 
interest in its attendant members ; but 
of all places in Kentucky, Lexington 
is the one which should impress our 
minds with the liveliest and most va- 
ried emotions. We are fond of its 
historic names, of its great jurists, em- 
inent divines, famous statesmen, gal- 
lant soldiers, and renowned orators; 
but this feeling we share in common 
with all Kentuckians. There is another 
interest attached to it which is pecu- 
liar to us as members of the medical 
profession. Here was founded the first 
medical college in the West. We tell 
our children, with unwearying repeti- 
tion, the story of the pioneers who came 
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with rifle and axe to this region not 
much more than a century ago. It is 
a famous story, and its hero has been 
celebrated by the greatest poet of mod- 
ern times, as one whose name 
"Hate nor envy e'er could tinge with wrong." 

But for us, as physicians, there were 
pioneers of another kind who, in this 
very city sixty years ago, were train- 
ing Western and Southern youths to 
fight a deadlier enemy than the Indian^ 
with a spirit as high as Boon's. 

While the state was still regarded 
abroad as a savage wilderness,, this 
town was the abode of men whose sci- 
entific studies and teaching gave Tran- 
sylvania a renown peculiarly its own. 
As one of the few remaining alumni 
of that once celebrated institution, I 
feel no common pleasure in thus pub- 
licly recalling some of the distinguished 
names which were household words in 
the Southwest forty years ago : Dud- 
ley, Short, Caldwell, Drake, Cobb, Eich- 
hardson, Brown, and others, occupy a 
place in the early history of Kentucky 
which is unique in the histories of new 
countries. 

DR. BENJAMIN WINSLOW DUDLEX 

is too well known in this community 
to justify me in giving any elaborate 
sketch of his life. For the long period 
of eighty-four years, from his cradle 
to his grave, Lexington was his home. 
His parents moved from Virginia to 
this locality in 1785, when he was one 
year old; when he grew up to man- 
hood it was his pleasure to settle down 
for life amid the scenes of his youth. 
Excepting one period of four years, 
which he spent in Europe perfecting 
himself in his profession, this was the 
habitual scene of his labors. Through 
three generations his person was famil- 
iar to the citizens of Lexington. When 
the Trustees of Transylvania deter- 
mined to create a medical department 



in the institution in 1817, Dr. Dudley 
was a young man of thirty-three. He 
had returned from Paris three years 
before, thoroughly accomplished in his 
profession, and in the interval had es- 
tablished his reputation, not only as 
a successful practitioner, but as a phys- 
ician whose general repute pointed him 
out as a fit person to take the lead in 
the new faculty of medicine. Accord- 
ingly he was made Professor of Anat- 
omy and Surgery j thus filling at once 
two chairs which, in more recent times, 
are deemed too important and labori- 
ous to. be united in one individual. 
But he proved himself competent for 
this double service. He possessed a 
thorough knowledge of both branches, 
recently acquired under the greatest 
teachers of the age; and what was 
equally necessary, a single-minded de- 
votion to his work, and a determination 
to make all other things subordinate 
to it. In a very few years his reputa- 
tion had spread all over the great South- 
west, and students came flocking by 
hundreds to an institution of which he 
was one of the principal attractions. 
These students returning home with 
their diplomas, spread every where 
reports of Dr. Dudley's surgical skilly 
with a result of bringing to his private 
clinic difficult surgical cases from all 
parts of the South and West. His 
reputation as a successful operator for 
stone in the bladder was especially 
great. In the course of his life he 
performed lithotomy two hundred and 
twenty-five times, and it is* said the first 
one hundred cases all recovered. It 
was upon this operation 1>hat his pop- 
ular fame chiefly rested, not because 
his skill was any greater here than 
elsewhere, but merely because the cases 
were more numerous and striking. In 
1828 he published a remarkable paper 
on injuries of the head, in which he 
showed that epilepsy is sometimes 
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caused by pressure on the braiu, result- 
ing from fractare of the cranium, and 
is curable by trephining. He oper- 
ated on five epileptics, and three out of 
the five were relieved. The operation 
is familiar to all now, but we must 
remember that with Dr. Dudley it 
was original. The use of the surgical 
bandage was not at all understood and 
appreciated here at that day. Dr. 
Dudley, fresh from the instructions of 
Baron Larrey, Sir Astley Cooper, - 
Abernethy, and other great surgeons 
in Paris and London, spread a correct 
knowledge of this important subject 
before the large classes of Transylva- 
nia. For more than thirty years he 
continued to fill the chair of surgery 
and to impart instruction to two gen- 
erations. In 1850 he delivered his last 
lecture, and three years later ceased 
to practice ; but for twenty years more 
he lived to enjoy his fame amid the 
peaceful blessings of a serene old age. 
His memory is fresh in the minds of 
most of those who hear me. 

DR. CHARLES WILKINS SHORT. 

The rank which Dr. Short holds as a 
botanist is not known to this genera- 
tion outside of a small circle of stu- 
dents. But any one who will read Dr. 
L, J. Frazee's report on the Indigenous 
Botany of Kentucky, published in the 
transactions of this society for the 
year 1869, will see how large were the 
additions he made to the classified 
flora of the West. Quiet, gentle, retir- 
ing, modest man, he possessed an 
ample fortune and talents enough to 
take a prominent part in the busy 
scenes of life, but he gave himself 
neither to luxurious indolence nor pub- 
lic controversy. His studious mind 
found pleasing occupation in the mead- 
ows and forests of a region that was 
botanically almost new. At every step 
he made discoveries — ^in the woods, in 



the fields, on the river- banks, on the 
mountain-side, in dells and dingles, 
that no student had hitherto carefully 
explored. Staff in hand and wallet 
on shoulder he roamed from county 
to county, discovering, arranging, and 
classifying new species and genera of 
plants. His name is incorporated in 
the literature of American botany, and 
is inseparably associated with some of 
the plants which he discovered. 

DR. CHARLES CALDWELL 

was one of the most eccentric men of 
that generation. Those of us who 
have attained middle age may recol- 
lect him is his later years — a tall, ma- 
jestic figure, with a flowing white 
beard that reached his waist, and a 
step as measured and solemn as Jove's. 
His appearance was oriental, more 
like a picture of Mahomet or the pa- 
triarchs of Jerusalem than a plain 
" medicine man " of a western nation. 

It is said that he boasted of prepar-. 
ing his published works wholly out of 
his own mind and rarely made refer- 
ence to the labors of other authors. 

I am not prepared to speak of his 
influence on medicine proper in his 
day and generation, but some of his 
miscellaneous writings survive, and 
give us some idea of the strength and 
acuteness of his mind. He was an 
earnest advocate of the establishment 
of a national university in the District 
of Columbia, and dwelt long on the 
fact that all of our early presidents rec- 
ommended such a scheme. His just 
foresight told him it would be a power- 
ful means of cementing the union of 
the states. 

It has been many years since I read 
his book (now doubtless out of print) 
on the Unity of the Human Bace. If 
I remember correctly, he took that gen- 
eral view that was subsequently adopt- 
ed by the mass of scientific men. The 
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president of Princeton College, Dr. 
Samuel S. Smith, has published an 
essay on the Causes of the Variety of 
Complexion and Figure in the Human 
Species, in which he endeavored to 
reconcile all ethnic diversities and 
deduce the whole race from a single 
pair. 

If I am not mistaken, Dr. Caldwell 
took the opposite view. Phrenology 
and generation were favorite themes 
with him in his lectures; his viewe 
were in many respects novel, but in- 
teresting. 

But of all the laborers in the field of 
knowledge at Transylvania Univer- 
sity, the one who cut the widest swath 
and garnered the rarest fruits was 

DR. DANIEL DRAKE. 

He was by nature as much an ex- 
plorer as his illustrious namesake, 
who two centuries and a half before 
had roved the seas of the new world 
in quest of booty and adventure, . 
and if his researches were on a less 
extensive scale and of a more pacific 
character, it was only because the 
times and scenes were changed. The 
spirit of exploration animated both. 
He was haunted by one mighty theme, 
and on that he spoke with rich and 
flowing eloquence. The Mississippi 
Valley was his thought by day and 
his dream by night. It was so vast, 
so varied, so opulent he lost himself 
in its immensity. 

In his address to the students of the 
Miami University, nearly half a cen- 
tury ago, he chose this for his subject, 
and with a mind all glowing he declar- 
ed that he would not or could not con- 
fine himself to anyone point, but,in the 
spirit of the West, he would wander to 
and fro within its ample bounds. He 
saw its gigantic capacities unfolding 
themselves before him in an immeasur- 
able panorama, and his most earnest 



wish was to inspire the young men 
around him with the same eager spirit 
of curiosity and research which actuat- 
ed himself. Medicine was only one of 
his studies; he tried to embrace all, ge- 
ology, botany, zoology, and all the eth- 
nical questions pertaining t>o the un- 
known races that have dwelt in this 
great valley since the mound-builders 
constructed their mysterious monu- 
ments .in prehistoric times. 

It was here in Lexington that Dr. 
Samuel Brown was the first to practice 
vaccination, in 1802, four years after 
Dr. Edward Jenner had established it 
in England. Dr. Brown was after- 
ward, in the second reorganization of 
the faculty, associated with Drs. Dud- 
ley, Blythe, Richardson, and Caldwell 
in the school, occupying the chair of 
Theory and Practice. 

Such, gentlemen, were some of the 
eminent physicians who adorned Lex- 
ington with their presence in the ear- 
lier days of our state's history. Are 
they not noble examples for us to fol- 
low? And can we walk these streets 
which they once walked without wish- 
ing to tread in their footsteps, meta- 
phorically as well as literally? Meet 
ing here where they so often met, may 
we not wisely invoke their spirits to 
guide us in our present deliberations. 
I now turn to the subject of my ad- 
dress, and propose for a brief space to 
consider 

THE FUTURE OF THE MEDICAL PROFES- 
SION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The facilities with which a medical 
diploma can be acquired in this coun- 
try places the profession on a different 
footing from that which it occupies in 
all other civilized nations. On the 
continent of Europe the term of pupil- 
age is very long, the examinations very 
strict, and under the more autocratic 
governments the doctor after he grad- 
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nates is assigned to a partLcular dis- 
trict, has a schedule of feet prescribed 
by law, is strictly protected in his lim- 
ited rights and privileges, and is secure 
from rivalry and consequent starva- 
tion. In the freest country in the 
world next to this, Great Britain, the 
restrictions are less severe, but even 
there they are sufficient to save the 
profession from abnormal crowding. 
The term of preliminary study is long 
and expensive, the examinations are 
honestly exacting, and a subsequent 
settlement requires either cash or some 
sort of influence, social, political, or 
religious. Besides all these restric- 
tions, on the attainment of a medical 
license a field is there opened to re- 
ceive any redundancy that may exist 
in the profession — a field which we do 
not find in this country. The armies 
of the first-class European powers aver- 
age over a million of men each ; and 
when we consider that two surgeons 
are allotted to every thousand, we can 
realize what multitudes of medical men 
obtain constant, certain, and honorable 
employment by this means. With us 
it is all quite different. A nominal 
attendance on lectures for eighteen 
months, and one or two hundred dol- 
lars, are all that any young man re- 
quires to become a practitioner. He 
is then by law a wise and learned 
man, with a charter as large as the 
mind, and may encounter disease any 
where in the United States. There is 
an easy, reckless audacity about this 
process that is in perfect keeping with 
the American character. 

I do not know exactly how many 
medical schools there are in the United 
States, but if we sdy fifty we will not 
be far from the mark. Theoretically 
this may be forty too many, but prac- 
tically they are increasing in numbers 
rather than diminishing, and as they 
multiply they are very apt to degen- 



erate in quality. They turn out every 
year thousands of young practitioners 
for whom there is no practice. They 
accept every student that applies, and 
in nine out of ten the examinations* 
are mere formalities. I am not utter- 
ing a useless complaint, but simply 
enunciating a well-known fact. In 
such a state of affairs how is it possi- 
ble to have an educated profession. 
The genius of our political insti tu- 
itions encourages the utmost freedom 
in all the concerns of life, and it is 
impossible under our government to 
place any of the learned professions un- 
der watch and ward. And we prize 
our institutions too dearly to barter 
them off for a stricter government 
with all its educational advantages. 
Are we bound to retrograde more and 
more as these irresponsible schools 
multiply? Before answering this ques- 
tion it is necessary to determine in 
what consists the essence of success in 
medicine. Which exercises a predom- 
inating influence in a physician's rou- 
tine practice, personality or classical 
learning? Individual character or a 
knowledge of collateral sciences? A 
clear head and common sense, with a 
knowledge of anatomy, physiology, 
pathology, and therapeutics, or a pro- 
found acquaintance with books? We 
see every day that it is not the learned 
and accomplished physician who suc- 
ceeds best. Thousands of those hum- 
ble men who toil day and night in town 
and country, and whose medical edu- 
cation consists in two courses of lect- 
ures and a monthly journal, are to-day 
successfully and beneficently practic- 
ing the most benign of professions all 
over our broad country, and combat- 
ing disease with that skill which 
springs simply from a knowledge of 
the fundamental principles of medi- 
cine, guided and directed by common 
sense. It is a fact that a vast amount 
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of medical knowledge concerns itself 
wholly with diagnosis, and does not 
pretend to extend itself to treatment. 
This kind of knowledge is absolutely 
necessary to all medical progress, but 
it is not necessary for every student as 
he leaves his school, and in truth it is 
often not possessed by the routine prac- 
titioner, nor does the possession of the 
highest quality of professional learn- 
ing always show itself in successful 
treatment. 

It is related of one of the most distin- 
guished professors who ever lectured 
in a western college, who has long 
since been dead, but whose writings 
still survive, that the fatality attend- 
ing his private practice was something 
singular, and that he opened every 
clinical lecture with the announcement 
that the patients who formed the sub- 
ject of the last lecture were all dead. 
The point I wish to make is, that a 
mere variety of knowledge such as is 
considered indispensable to a physician 
in European governments, is not an ab- 
solute requisite of the successful med- 
ical man. Grod forbid that any one 
should suppose I am an advocate of a 
low standard of medical education. I 
am only telling you the* reasons which 
make me hope that the profession in 
America is not really running, as it 
seemfi to be doing, into bankruptcy of 
fame and character. What is the no- 
blest specimen of humanity that can 
be found on the whole earth? It is 
the highly-educated and accomplished 
physician. It is the wise, the erudite 
medical man. It is one who, by a 
thorough collegiate education, has laid 
the broad foundation for a massive 
superstructure, whose shaft represents 
all the sciences supporting medicine, 
and whose sculptured decorations pic- 
ture forth all the elegancies of polite 
literature. Such a man has no equal 
except in a fac simile. But compara- 



tively few physicians among us at- 
tain such a standard. They are the 
splendid exceptions, and I am now 
speaking of the general rule. Are we 
bound to retrograde more and more as 
second class schools multiply? I ven- 
ture to hope that we shall not retro- 
grade. We have the direct evidence 
of comparative tables of mortality to 
prove that the death-rate is rather less 
in this country than in those where 
' medical education is carried to its high- 
est perfection. All of which go to 
show one of two things — either the 
influence of medicine over disease is 
very slight, or else the treatment of 
the great majority of maladies depends 
on a rule so simple that it can be suc- 
cessfully applied by plain men with 
such knowledge of pathology and ther- 
apeutics as is to be attained in our nu- 
merous and apparently reckless med- 
ical institutions. The diffusion of 
medical knowledge is so rapid that 
every valuable discovery, every prac- 
tical improvement in the treatment of 
disease, almost instantly penetrates to 
the humblest ranks of the profession. 
The weekly and monthly journals, 
filled with the lectures and writings 
of the ablest men of all countries, con- 
vey to the laborious practitioner in the 
most distant hamlet all that the town 
physician knew a little earlier. So we 
must not regard Nthose multitudes of 
half-educated students who are annu- 
ally thrown upon the public as remain- 
ing in that condition. No ; their na- 
tive good sense, their fair characters, 
their contact with older physicians, 
their gradually-increasing experience, 
their very ignorance and failures which 
make them eager to learn and improve; 
all these things exert an ameliorating 
influence upon them, and soon render 
them fit for the responsible duties they 
have been so hasty in assuming. 
Therefore the picture is not so black 
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:as it looks at first sight, and that which, 
from a theoretical point of view, seems 
a wild and reckless, if not a morally 
criminal negligence on the part of our 
state legislatures, turns out in fact 
and practice to be a comparatively 
harmless procedure. It is an evil 
which to a great extent corrects itself 
like most of other public evils which 
spring up spontaneously under repub- 
lican institutions. Turning away from 
the question of education, let us look 
for a moment at the future of our pro- 
fession, in its business and material 
■aspect; that aspect which concerns its 
relationship to the daily support of 
those who practice it. It is an un- 
doubted fact that there are three or 
four times as many physicians in this 
<$ountry as the amount of sickness calls 
for. If any demonstration of this were 
needed it was seen in the late epi- 
demic of yellow fever in the Southern 
States. That terrible pestilence swept 
^way medical men in considerable num- 
bers, and yet for every one who died, 
a dozen were ready and eager to take 
his place, and still the colleges are turn- 
ing out thousands of new ones every 
year. Where will it all end ? Although 
the evil is general, I am informed 
that the suffering among our brethren 
in the South is far greater than is 
known outside of that region. 

Overcrowding is not the only evil 
there. The general prostration of bus- 
iness since the war has fallen with 
heavier force on the members of our 
profession than on any other class. In 
some of the states the doctor is in an 
indirect way prevented by the law 
from collecting his bills. The whole 
South is agricultural, and at least in 
some states the law gives direct liens 
•on the crops to other parties before a 
physician can come in for his chance. 
This anomalous arrangement arose from 
the permanently-disorganized state of 



labor, and was an unavoidable neces- 
sity; but it has had a curious and fatal 
influence on the medical profession in 
those parts. The first set of doctors 
after the war practiced for three or 
four years ; saw that the prospect was 
hopeless, and in great numbers either 
moved away or abandoned their pro- 
fession for some other means of live- 
lihood. Another set of doctors, igno- 
rant of those facts, experienced the same 
fate, and disappeared. Then another 
set, and another, and so it goes on with- 
out the least visible hope of any change 
for the better. As far as the mind's 
eye can pierce into the future, there is 
nothing but hardship and disaster 
before the medical man in the Gulf 
States. A very different but most sin- 
gular evil has befallen our profession 
in New England. My attention was 
first called to it about a year or more 
ago, when an intelligent physician 
in Maine published some statistics of 
suits for malpractice in that section. 
Since then his assertions have been 
abundantly verified by the newspaper 
press. It would seem that it is as dan- 
gerous for a man who owns real 
estate to practice medicine in certain 
parts of New England as it was for a 
Jew in the middle ages to loan money. 
There are people up there who sue the 
family physician for malpractice with 
as much regularity as they blackmail 
the minister for seduction. It is said 
to have become a regular trade, and if 
it spreads much further it will be un- 
safe for a property-owning doctor to 
prescribe for a patient until he has ob- 
tained the signature of the party con- 
cerned to a bill of indemnity. But 
for the profession at large, how is it to 
stand the overcrowding we have men- 
tioned without infinite material suffer- 
ing? Will not pinching want reduce 
many of its members to the practice 
of the black arts? Will our admirable 
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Code of Ethics be able to restrain with- 
in honorable bounds a rivalry that is 
embittered by factious idleness, and 
competition that is spurred on by fam- 
ine ? And will this overcrowded state 
always exist? Undoubtedly it will. 
But does it contain the ^erms of ruin 
for the profesion? I think not. An in- 
quiry into the causes will throw some 
light upon the ultimate effects. To 
begin with, this abnormal redundancy 
is an apparent exception to the gen- 
eral law of demand and supply. The 
supply accumulates long after the de- 
mand has ceased. Larger and larger 
crops are annually produced, although 
the market-price of the article is stead- 
ily falling. It looks like a contradic- 
tion of one of the best-established prin- 
ciples of political economy. There 
must be some good explanation if we 
can find it. I take it to be this, that 
the product has an intrinsic value irre- 
spective of a fluctuating market. In 
a country where university education 
is so deficient, common-school educa- 
tion must be the basis of all the pro- 
fessions; not only of medicine, but also 
of law, theology, etc. In the United 
States it is not pretended that in any 
of the professions a full and rounded 
education is necessary to start with. 
The process of acquiring a profession 
is looked upon as a simple continuation 
of the general education, but in a par- 
ticular directi on. If a poor young man 
can read in a lawyer's office or get his 
medical tickets for nothing, he em- 
braces the opportunity of doing so, 
knowing that a profession is in itself 
honorable, and trusting to chance to 
make use of it afterward. If fortune 
continues to befriend him, he becomes 
a practicing lawyer or physician, as 
the case may be, but if any more in- 
viting business prospect presents itself, 
he has little hesitancy in dropping what 
has been so cheaply acquired and turn- 



ing his attention to something else. 
Ilie unlimited multiplication of med- 
ical schools implies a gigantic bene- 
ficiary system, which places the doc- 
torate in as many hands as those ta 
reach out and take it. Here we have 
the cause of the overcrowding: First, 
the humbleness of the profession ; and 
second, the facility with which it is 
acquired. A great feast is spread before 
the youth of the nation, and all are- 
invited to attend without money and 
without price ; nay, "the servants are 
sent out into the highways and hedges 
to compel them to come in." These 
two motives are sufficient in themselves 
to allure great numbers of ambitious 
young men, in defiance of the fact that 
there is no demand for their services. 
The evil is certain and it is great ; but 
I think there is reason to believe the^ 
problem will solve itself in its own 
way in due time. The evidence of 
what that solution will be is already 
before us. If we can not look to the 
government, like our confreres in 
Europe; if the gates of our temple 
are not guarded like the gates in 
other countries, we have compensa- 
tory advantages. If the front doors 
are stretched wide open to admit all 
who may choose to enter, the back 
doors are left ajar to facilitate the de- 
parture of those who do not wish to 
remain. If we have not the foster- 
ing care of a provident government, 
neither have we the burdensome re- 
strictions which such a government 
always imposes. If our obligations 
are assumed without much difficulty, 
they are also thrown off .with compar- 
ative ease. While the colleges are cre- 
ating new thousands, older thousands, 
who have failed to obtain a support 
from the profession of their first choice 
are seeking and finding more remuner- 
ative kinds of employment elsewhere, 
and no man was ever the worse for 
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studying medicine. On the contrary no 
other study so much enlarges the mind; 
and whatever business the ex-doctor 
may afterward engage in he will carry 
through life a clearer head and a more 
sympathizing heart; he will be a bet- 
ter citizen and a better man for hav- 
ing been once a practicing physician. 
Those whom a natural aptitude fits for 
the profession will remain in it, and 
also those whom good luck attends, and 
all those who have independent means 
and can afford to wait. But the weak, 
the incompetent, the fickle, and the 
unfortunate will drop out on the march. 
The law of natural selection will solve 
the problem of a half-educated and over- 
crowded profession. It will save the 
profession at the expense of its num- 
bers. With unbending impartiality it 
will choose those whom nature or cir- 



cumstances has adapted to the work. 
With inexorable hardness it will push 
aside all others ; and therefore it seems 
to me that our colleges in sending out 
such multitudes of half-educated phys- 
icians are not really doing as much 
harm as many of us have supposed. 
They are only furnishing material for 
the law of selection to operate upon, 
and whether the amount of material 
be large or small, the operation of the 
law will always be the same. The 
medical profession in this country is 
like the fabled utensil of the Danaides, 
and the fifty schools which are con- 
stantly pouring new members into the 
bason can no more fill it than the 
fifty daughters of Danaus can fill the 
leaking vessel into which they are 
forever pouring water which will not 
stay. 
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